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ANNAN  WATER. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

TWO  OLD  BACHELORS. 

It  was  Martinmas  Sunday. 

The  evening  service  was  just  over,  and  the  congregation,  more 
than  usually  scanty,  had  dispersed  itself  over  the  Moss  towards 
the  various  farms  and  fields  which  were  scattered  here  and  there 
upon  it.  A light  still  burned  in  the  vestry,  while  Solomon 
Mucklebackit,  the  sexton,  waited  in  the  porch  for  the  minister 
to  come  forth. 

‘ Therell  be  snaw  the  night,’  he  muttered,  placing  the  key  in 
the  oaken  door,  preliminary  to  locking  up — ‘there’ll  be  snaw 
the  night,  or  I’m  sair  mistaen.  And  the  Annan’s  rising ; it’s 
snawing  noo  amang  the  hills.’ 

So  saying,  he  peered  out  into  the  dark  night,  looking  inland, 
where  black  clouds  were  gathering  and  blotting  out  the  faint 
rays  of  the  full  moon.  The  wind  was  crying,  and  blent  with 
its  cry  was  another  fainter  sound,  that  of  the  troubled  Annan, 
which  flowed  seaward  scarcely  a stone’s  throw  away. 

Close  to  him,  and  to  right  and  left  of  him,  stretched  the  old 
kirkyard,  in  which  he  had  been  sexton,  man  and  boy,  for  forty 
years.  Here  and  there  in  the  dimness  flashed  a tombstone,  and 
everywhere  the  rough  graves  rolled  like  a sea.  He  looked  out 
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impatiently,  while  a sudden  gust  of  wind  crossing  the  kirkyard 
struck  the  old  church  till  it  shook  again,  and  died  away  like 
low  thunder  in  the  direction  of  the  firth. 

‘ What’s  keeping  the  meenister  V he  murmured  impatiently. 
‘ It’s  time  we  were  baith  hame.’ 

As  he  spoke,  there  flitted  before  him  on  the  grass-grown  footpath 
something  like  a human  figure,  with  a gleam  of  white  like  a 
dress  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

‘ Wha’s  there  V he  cried,  starting  nervously. 

In  a moment  the  figure  vanished,  disappearing  along  the 
footpath  towards  the  church-gate ; and  simultaneously  a low 
moan,  as  of  a human  creature  in  pain,  rose  and  died  upon  the 
chilly  air. 

Had  Solomon  been  a superstitious  man,  instead  of  the  most 
matter-of-fact  of  human  creatures,  he  might  have  suspected  some- 
thing supernatural  in  a presence  so  mysterious,  coming  at  such 
an  hour  and  in  such  a place  ; but  as  it  was,  he  simply  grumbled 
to  himself,  audibly  expressing  his  dislike  of  ^ graceless  hizzies** 
w^ho  came  hanging  about  the  sacred  spot  after  dark.  For  the 
kirkyard  was  a favourite  trysting  and  courting  place  of  rural 
lovers  of  all  ages,  whose  goings-on  scandalized  holier  members 
of  the  population,  especially  Solomon  the  sexton,  who  was  an 
old  bachelor,  and  a misogynist  into  the  bargain.  To  the  cry  of 
seeming  agony  he  paid  no  heed,  attributing  it  to  the  pranks  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  ‘graceless  hizzies’  aforesaid,  playing 
the  ghost  and  trying  to  ‘ scaur’  or  fright  the  lawful  custodian 
of  the  place. 

All  at  once  the  light  in  the  vestry  was  extinguished,  and  the 
minister,  a man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  wrapped  in  a heavy  winter  cloak  and  carrying  a 
thick  staff. 

‘Lock  up,  Solomon,  my  man,’  he  said. 

Solomon  obeyed,  turning  the  key  in  the  inner  door,  and  then 
that  of  the  outer  one  of  solid  oak,  while  the  minister  stood 
waiting  on  the  path.  Then  the  two,  side  by  side,  and  with 
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much  the  Bame  kind  of  mechanic  trot,  passed  across  the  church- 
yard, pausing  now  and  again  to  struggle  with  the  fierce  gustSy 
and  to  hold  on  their  head-gear — the  sexton  his  Sunday  ‘ bonnet,’ 
and  the  minister  his  broad-brimmed  clerical  hat. 

Eeaching  the  iron  gate,  w^hich  was,  rattling  and  creaking  in 
the  wind,  they  descended  three  moss-grown  steps  and  reached 
the  highw^ay.  Here  all  was  pitch-dark,  for  the  shadow  of  tall 
yew-trees  fell  from  the  other  side,  deepening  the  nocturnal  black- 
ness ; but  crossing  the  road  they  opened  another  gate,  crossed 
the  garden  where  the  yew-trees  grew,  and  reached  the  door  of 
the  manse. 

Standing  here  in  complete  shelter,  they  heard  the  ‘ sough  ’ of 
the  blast  overhead  among  the  tossing  boughs,  like  the  wild 
thunder  of  a stormy  sea. 

The  manse  was  a plain  two-story  building,  as  old  as  the  times 
of  the  Covenant,  and  containing  numberless  cheerless  chambers, 
the  majority  of  which  were  unfurnished.  Here  the  Eeverend 
Sampson  Lorraine  had  dwelt  in  solitude  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  He  had  come  to  the  place  as  a shy  young  bachelor,  a 
student  and  a bookworm,  and  despite  all  the  sieges  that  had 
been  laid  to  his  heart,  as  w’as  inevitable  in  a place  where 
marriageable  men  were  few  and  spinsters  many,  a bachelor  he  had 
remained  ever  since.  People  said  that  a love  disappointment  in 
early  life  had  made  him  thereafter  invulnerable  to  all  the  charms 
of  women,  but  at  first  his  single  condition  made  him  very 
popular.  Presently,  however,  as  his  position  as  a bachelor  grew 
more  confirmed,  and  his  eccentricities  increased,  he  ceased  to 
awaken  much  interest.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a ripe  if  somewhat 
pedantic  scholar,  and  a constant  contributor  to  a journal  of 
Scottish  antiquities  published  from  month  to  month  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Opening  the  door  with  a latch-key,  he  entered  a bare  lobby, 
and  striking  a light,  led  the  way  into  a large  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  was  scantily  furnished  with  an  old  carpet,  an 
old-fashioned  circular  table  with  drawers,  and  several  chairs; 
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tut  on  the  walls  were  numerous  shelves,  covered  witn  hooks. 
The  room  had  two  large  windows  looking  on  the  back  lawn, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  river,  hut  was  without  curtains  of 
any  kind. 

A fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  a rude  box  of  peat  fuel 
stood  by  the  fireside.  One  side  of  the  table  was  spread  with 
a clean  cloth,  on  which  stood  a tray  with  bread,  oatcake,  cheese, 
and  butter,  a large  stone  water  jug,  a black  bottle,  and  some 
glasses. 

^ Sit  ye  down,  Solomon,^  said  the  minister,  placing  a lighted 
candle  on  the  table. 

Solomon  stood,  hat  in  hand.  Every  Sunday  evening  for 
many  a long  year  he  had  entered  the  house  in  the  same  way,  at 
the  same  hour,  and  received  the  same  invitation. 

Seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room,  the  sexton  was  a little, 
wizened,  white-haired  man,  with  hoary  bushy  eyebrows,  keen 
grey  eyes,  and  sunken,  sun-tanned  cheeks.  He  was  dressed  in 
decent  black,  with  a white  shirt,  and  the  kind  of  collar  known 
in  Scotland  as  ‘ stick  ups.*  The  minister  on  the  other  hand, 
was  tall  and  somewhat  portly,  with  a round,  boyish  face,  gentle 
blue  eyes,  and  mild  good-humoured  mouth.  His  hair  was  white 
as  snow,  and  fell  almost  to  his  shoulders. 

• Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,*  he  repeated ; ‘ and  take  a glass — 
the  night  is  cold.* 

Solomon  placed  his  bonnet  carefully  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  seated  himself  respectfully  on  one  of  the  cane-bottomed 
chairs.  Then,  leisurely  and  solemnly,  he  poured  out  a glass  of 
raw  spirit.  Meantime  Mr.  Lorraine,  having  divested  himself 
of  his  cloak  and  hat,  sat  down  in  the  armchair  by  the  fireside. 

‘ Here*s  fortune,  sir,*  said  Solomon,  drinking  off  the  whisky  ; 
then,  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  sleeve,  he  sat  bolt  upright  and 
expectant,  waiting  if  his  superior  had  anything  more  to  say. 

‘ We  had  but  a small  gathering  the  night,  Solomon,*  observed 
the  minister  thoughtfully. 

‘ Fifteen  folk,  no  counting  the  bairns ; but  we  hae  preached 
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to  fewer.  I mind  last  winter,  when  the  snaw  was  on  the 
groun^,  we  had  but  three  at  afternoon  service,  forbye  Mysie 
Simpson  and  myser.' 

The  minister  laughed  gently. 

‘ I^m  afraid  the  new  lights  are  too  much  for  us,^  he  observed. 
‘ Young  Mr.  Lauderdale  up  at  the  Knowes  has,  they  tell  me,  a 
great  congregation.’ 

Solomon  drew  himself  up  and  gave  a snort  of  contempt 
mingled  with  defiance. 

‘ Sae  ye  had  yourseF,  when  folk  thought  ye  were  a mairrying 
man,  sir.  I hae  seen  the  auld  kirk  crammed  to  the  door,  and 
twa -thirds  mairriageable  lasses  and  their  mithers ; but  noo  it’s  a 
godless  generation  !’ 

The  minister  fixed  his  eye  thoughtfully  on  the  fire  as  he 
replied  : 

‘ I’m  afraid  we  are  behind  the  times,  Solomon.  We  are  both 
of  us  becoming  old,  and  the  young  folk  are  growing  up  on  every 
side.  There’s  marrying  and  christening  everywhere,  and  still 
we  two  remain  alone.  In  a little  while,  Solomon,  we  shall  be 
called  to  our  account,  without  having  known,  either  of  us,  the 
blessing  that  woman’s  love  can  give,  or  the  comfort  that  comes 
with  the  cry  of  bairns.’ 

‘ Ye  mind  what  St.  Paul  said,  sir,*  said  the  other  doggedly. 
‘ And  women  are  kittle  cattle  !’ 

‘I  suppose  that’s  good  philosophy,  but  it’s  small  comfort, 
Solomon,  my  man.  I think  I should  have  been  a happier  man 
if  I had  married  1’ 

The  sexton  smiled  incredulously  and  shook  his  head ; then, 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  a smile  as  his  withered  features 
could  command,  he  said  slyly  and  sarcastically : 

‘ It’s  never  owre  late  to  men’,  sir.  You’re  a hale  man  yet, 
Lord  kens,  and  three  or  fower  I wat  o’  wad  jest  snap  at  ye  ! 
There’s  Miss  Dairy mple  o’  the  Mearns,  and  the  Weedow 
Burness,  and ’ 

‘ Ko,  no,  Solomon,’  said  Mr.  Lorraine  laughing,  ‘ you  over-i 
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?ate  my  chances,  and,  whether  or  no,  Tm  far  o'er  old  to  try 
matrimony  now.  But  it's  a lonesome  life,  a lonesome  life  ! 
Whenever  I hear  the  school  bairns  cryiog  in  the  street,  I envy 
those  that  have  little  ones  to  dandle  upon  the  knee.  I have  no 
kith  or  kin — nay,  scarce  a friend,  in  all  the  world.' 

‘ Ye  hae  me^  sir,'  returned  Solomon  in  a low  voice,  ‘no  that  1 
wad  liken  mysek  to  a meenister  and  a scholar  like  yoursel' ; 
but  I hae  been  your  clerk  for  nigh  thirty  years,  and  auld 
acquaintance  is  kindly,  like  clean  linen.  Atweel,  is  it  no  better 
to  be  a free  man  than  to  hae  a scoldin'  wife,  or  bairns  that  gang 
the  deil's  road,  like  mony  i'  the  parish  1 And  if  you  wad  tak’  a 
(jless  noo  an'  then  to  cheer  your  heart,  you'd  find  it  a better 
comforter  than  tane  or  tither  !' 

With  this  pregnant  sentence  Solomon  rose  to  go,  while  Mr. 
Lorraine,  without  responding,  continued  to  look  dreamily  at  the 
s lire. 

‘Are  ye  mindin'  the  funeral  the  morn?'  the  sexton  asked, 
taking  up  his  bonnet. 

Mr.  Lorraine  nodded. 

‘ Can  I bring  ye  anything  before  I gang  to  bed  ? I maun  rise 
at  five  to  feenish  the  grave.' 

‘ l^^o ; go  to  bed.  I shall  sit  up  and  read  a little.' 

‘ Weel,  good-night,  sir.' 

‘ Good-night,  Solomon.' 

Thereupon  Solomon  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  softly  be- 
hind him.  Lighting  a candle  in  the  lobby,  he  made  his  way 
quietly  to  a chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  where  he 
slept,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  chamber  in  the  manse, 
excepting  the  minister's  sitting-room  and  adjoining  bedroom, 
which  contained  any  furniture. 

Many  years  before  Solomon  had  taken  up  his  abode  there,  on 
the  minister's  invitation,  and  it  was  his  only  home.  Besides 
performing  the  duties  of  sexton  and  clerk,  he  acted  generally  as 
factotum  to  Mr.  Lorraine,  attended  to  the  garden,  and  groomed 
. the  pony  on  which  the  minister  made  his  visitations  about  the 
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country.  An  aged  woman,  Mysie  Simpson,  came  in  every  day 
to  clean  and  cook,  but  invariably  retired  to  her  own  dwelling  at 
nightfall.  So  the  two  old  men  were  practically  alone  together, 
and,  despite  the  difference  in  their  social  positions,  regarded  each 
other  with  a peculiar  attachment. 

The  minister  sat  for  some  time  musing,  then  with  a sigh  he 
took  a book  from  the  shelves  and  began  to  read.  It  was  a 
volume  of  old  sermons,  written  by  a south  country  clergyman, 
impassioned,  wrathful,  and  in  the  narrow  sense  Calvinistic.  As 
he  read  the  wind  roared  round  the  house,  and  moaned  in  the  chim- 
neys, and  rattled  the  shutterless  windows ; but  as  the  wind  rose 
the  darkness  decreased,  and  the  vitreous  rays  of  the  moon  began 
playing  on  the  window  panes. 

Mr.  Lorraine  lit  his  pipe — the  only  luxury  in  which  he  in- 
dulged ; for  despite  his  plump  figure,  which  he  inherited,  he 
was  abstemious  and  a teetotaller.  Then,  with  another  sigh,  he 
rose  and  walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room ; paused 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  down  on  the  moonlighted 
lawn  which  sloped  to  the  river-side ; talking  all  the  time  to 
himself,  as  was  his  confirmed  habit. 

‘ Ay,  ay,  a wild  night ! — and  snow  coming,  Solomon  says  ! 
Eerie,  eerie  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  trees.  It  minds  me 
ever  of  her,  and  when  the  moon’s  up  it  is  like  the  shining  of  her 
face  out  of  the  grave.  Wee  Marjorie  ! my  bonnie  doo  1 Thirty 
long  years  ago  she  died,  and  I’m  still  here  ! still  here  !’ 

Tears  stood  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he  looked  out  in  a dream. 
Through  the  long  years  of  loneliness  and  poverty — for  his  living 
was  indeed  a poor  one — he  had  cherished  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  gone  away  from  him  to  God  when  only  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

‘ She  was  a grand  scholar  tho’  a lassie  and  so  young,’  he  mur- 
mured after  a pause.  ‘ I taught  her  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 
and  she  tried  to  teach  me  the  French,  but  I was  o’er  blaze  to 
learn  a new-fangled  tongue.  Marjorie  ! my  own  bonnie  Marjorie! 
—I  can  hear  her  voice  singing  still,  as  when  we  were  lass  and  lad,’ 
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Presently  he  walked  to  the  circular  table,  and  unlocking  a 
drawer  drew  forth  several  old  school-books  and  some  sheets  of 
time-worn  music.  He  turned  them  over  gently,  like  a man 
touching  sacred  things.  One  of  the  books  was  Xenophon^s 
‘Anabasis,’  another  Ovid’s  ‘ Metamorphoses,’  a third  a book  of 
French  grammar  and  exercises ; and  on  the  flyleaf  of  each  was 
written,  in  a pretty  feminine  hand,  the  owner’s  name — ‘ Marjorie 
Glen.’  The  same  name  was  written  on  all  the  pieces  of  music 
but  one,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  faded  ink,  and  in  the  same 
hand,  these  words  : — 

‘ To  dearest  Sampson,  with  Maijorids  love? 

The  piece  was  an  old  Scotch  song  of  infinite  beauty  and  pathos 
— the  ‘Land  o’  the  Leal.’  He  opened  it  and  read  the  words 
sadly  with  the  sweet  old  music  ringing  in  his  ear — 

‘ I^m  wearing  awa’,  J ean, 

Like  snaw  when  it’s  thaw,  Jean, 

I’m  wearing  awa’  to 
The  Land  o’  the  Leal !’ 

Alas  ! and  nearly  a lifetime  had  slipped  away  since  the  angels 
in  that  shining  land  had  beckoned,  and  the  little  hand  had  put- 
down  the  sheet  of  music,  and  the  loving  heart  had  grown  cold 
and  still ! 

Close  to  the  books  and  music,  in  a corner  of  the  drawer,  was  a 
packet  of  old  letters,  bound  with  a silken  ribbon  which  the  writer 
had  once  worn  in  her  hair.  The  old  man  took  up  the  packet 
without  opening  it,  and  kissed  it  reverently,  then  with  streaming 
eyes  he  knelt  down  before  his  chair,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  prayed. 

‘Marjorie!  my  pet!  my  bonnie  doo !’  he  said  aloud.  ‘Can 
you  hear  my  voice  calling  you  where  you  sit  and  sing  among  the 
angels  of  God  ? He  took  you  from  me  when  ye  were  little  more 
than  a bairn,  and  He  left  me  toil  to  alone,  though  He  gave  me 
strength  to  thole  my  trouble  and  live  on.  You’re  a bairn  stilL 
my  Marjorie,  and  I’m  old,  old  ; your  hair’s  golden  still,  my  pet, 
but  mine  is  like  the  snow.  Will  you  hen  me  when  we  meet  at 
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last  ? Ay,  ay,  it  will  be  a strange  meeting  that — between  an 
old,  old  man  and  a bairn ! But  though  the  body  grows  weak 
and  old  the  heart  keeps  young,  and  I love  you  still,  my  doo  ! 
May  the  Lord  God  that  took  you  from  me,  have  you  in  his 
keeping,  Marjorie,  now  and  for  ever  more.  Amen  T 

Even  as  he  knelt  a white  face  was  pressed  against  the  window 
pane,  and  two  wild  eyes  looked  in  like  the  eyes  of  a spirit  from 
another  world.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  still  muttering  to 
himself,  they  had  vanished,  but  a minute  after  there  came  a 
loud  single  knock  at  the  front  door. 

The  minister  started,  listening,  and  the  same  moment  a gust 
of  unusual  force  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation. 

^ Bless  me,  what’s  that  V he  exclaimed.  ‘ I thought  I heard 
a knock  at  the  hall  door,  but  maybe  my  ears  deceived  me.  It 
was  only  the  wind.  I’m  thinking.’ 

And  he  placed  his  precious  relics  back  in  the  drawer,  locking 
it  carefully  and  placing  the  key  in  a worn  leathern  purse  whicli 
he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

At  that  moment  the  knock  was  repeated. 

‘ Dear  me  !’  he  cried,  ‘ there’s  some  one  knocking  after  alL 
Maybe  it’s  a sick  call.’ 

Lifting  the  candle  from  the  table  he  trotted  from  the  room,, 
crossed  along  the  lobby,  and  opened  the  hall  door.  As  he  did 
so  the  wind  sprang  in  like  a tiger,  and  the  light  was  blown  out,, 
but  the  front  garden  was  flooded  with  moonlight  save  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  trees. 

He  saw  nobody,  however ; whoever  had  knocked  had  dis-- 
appeared. 

‘ Who’s  there  V he  cried,  looking  round  on  every  side. 

There  was  no  reply. 

Perplexed  and  somewhat  startled,  he  stepped  out  into  theporch,, 
and  instantaneously  the  door  was  banged  and  closed  behind 
him.  He  took  another  step  forward,  and  almost  stumbled  over 
something  like  a dark  bundle  of  clothing  lying  on  the  door- 
step. 
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‘Bless  my  soul!'  he  murmured,  ‘what's  this?' 

At  the  same  moment  a faint  cry  came  upon  his  ear.  Stoop, 
iog  down  in  great  agitation  he  lifted  the  bundle,  and  discovered 
to  his  consternation  that  it  contained  the  form  of  a living  child. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GIFT  FROM  GOB.' 

A COARSE  Paisley  shawl  was  wrapt  round  the  infant,  covering 
all  but  a portion  of  its  tiny  face.  As  it  lay  like  a mummy  in 
its  wrappings,  it  continued  to  cry  loudly,  and  the  cry  went  at 
ouce  to  the  minister’s  tender  heart. 

But  in  a moment  the  old  man  guessed  the  truth — that  the 
hapless  creature  had  been  left  there  by  some  one  who  had 
knocked  and  fled.  Still  holding  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  ran 
out  in  the  garden  and  looked  on  every  side. 

‘ Come  back  !’  he  said,  ‘ whoever  you  are,  come  back  !' 

But  no  one  responded.  The  wind  moaned  dismally  in  the 
trees  that  lifted  their  black  branches  overhead,  that  was  all. 
He  ran  to  the  gate  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  but  could 
see  nobody.  As  he  stood  in  perplexity  the  child  cried  again 
loudly  and  struggled  in  his  arms. 

‘ Bless  me !’  he  murmured,  ‘ I must  take  it  in  or  it  will  die  of 
cold  1’ 

He  ran  back  to  the  door  and  knocked  loudly  again  and  again. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  was  heard.  At  last,  however,  he 
heard  footsteps  coming  along  the  passage,  and  redoubled  his 
knocking.  The  door  opened,  and  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  half 
dressed,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

Without  a word  the  minister  ran  into  the  lobby. 

‘ Losh  me,  meenister,  is  it  yoursel’  V ejaculated  Solomon  in 
amazement,  ‘I  thought  you  were  in  bed,' 
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‘ Come  this  way — quick  ? shouted  Mr.  Lorraine.  ^ Bring  a 

light  r 

And,  still  carrying  his  burthen,  he  ran  into  the  sitting-room. 
Solomon  closed  the  door,  struck  a match  and  lighted  a candle, 
and  followed  him  immediately.  Then  his  amazement  deepened. 
To  see  Mr.  Lorraine  standing  by  the  fireside  with  a crying  infant 
in  his  arms  was  indeed  enough  to  awaken  perplexity  and 
wonder. 

‘ My  conscience,  meenister,  what  hae  ye  gotten  there  V 

‘ A child ! some  one  left  it  in  the  porch,  knocked,  and  ran 
•away.  Eun,  Solomon,  search  up  and  down  the  road,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  them.  Shame  upon  them  whoever  they  are. 
Don’t  stand  staring,  but  run.’ 

Perfectly  bewildered,  Solomon  stood  gaping ; then,  with  one 
horror-stricken  look  at  the  infant,  left  the  room,  and  ran  from 
the  house. 

Left  alone  with  the  child  the  minister  seemed  puzzled  what 
to  do.  He  held  it  awkwardly,  and  its  cries  continued  ; then  to 
still  it,  he  rocked  it  to  and  fro  in  his  arms.  Binding  it  still 
troublesome  he  placed  it  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and  softly 
loosened  the  shawl  in  which  it  was  wrapt,  freeing  its  little  arms. 

Its  cries  ceased  for  a time,  and  it  lay  with  eyes  wide  open, 
spreading  its  little  hands  in  the  warm  twilight. 

The  minister  put  on  his  glasses  and  looked  at  it  with  solemn 
'Curiosity. 

It  was  a tiny  infant,  about  two  months  old ; its  little  pink  face 
was  pinched  with  cold,  and  its  great  blue  eyes  dim  with  crying. 
A common  linen  cap  was  on  its  head,  and  its  gown  was  of  coarse 
linen.  But  it  was  so  small,  so  pretty,  that  the  minister’s  tender 
heart  melted  over  it  at  once.  He  offered  it  his  forefinger,  which 
it  gripped  with  its  tiny  hands,  blinking  up  into  his  face. 

‘ Poor  wee  mite  !’  he  murmured,  ‘I  wonder  who  your  mother 
is  ] A wicked  woman,  I’m  thinking,  to  cast  you  away  on  such 
a night  as  this  !’ 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  words,  the  child  began  to  cry  again. 
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‘ I can  see  naebody/  cried  Solomon,  re-entering  the  room  ; ‘ I 
hae  searchit  up  and  doon,  as  far  toonways  as  Mysie  Simpson^s 
door,  and  beyont  to  the  waterside,  and  there’s  nane  stirring. 
It’s  awfu’  strange  !’ 

He  looked  at  the  child,  and  scratched  his  head ; he  looked  at 
the  minister,  and  nodded  it  ominously.  A curious  conjecture, 
too  irreverent  for  utterance,  had  passed  across  his  naturally  sus- 
picious mind. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  old  men  met,  the  minister  flushed 
slightly,  while  Solomon’s  dry  lips  assumed  the  shape  generally 
taken  when  one  is  about  to  give  a prolonged  whistle ; but  no 
sound  followed. 

‘ Whaur  did  your  reverence  find  the  bairn  1 on  the  doorstane 
did  you  say  V 

The  minister  nodded.  Thereupon  Solomon  walked  over  to 
the  chair,  put  on  a pair  of  brass-rimmed  spectacles,  and  in- 
spected the  child  much  as  his  master  had  done,  but  with  pro- 
longed and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head. 

‘ Lord  preserve  us  a’  !’  he  muttered. 

‘ Solomon,’  cried  Mr.  Lorraine  impatiently,  ‘ what’s  to  be 
done  V 

Solomon  scratched  his  head  ; then  his  face  lightened  with 
sudden  inspiration  as  he  answered  : 

‘ Pat  the  thing  whaur  ye  found  him,  on  the  doorstane.  Lea’ 
him  there — he’s  nane  o’  oors.  Maybe  the  mither  will  come 
back  and  take  him  awa’.’ 

The  minister’s  face  flushed  indignantly. 

‘ On  such  a night  as  this  ! Solomon  Mucklebackit,  if  you 
have  no  more  Christian  advice  than  that  to  offer,  you  can  go 
back  to  bed.’ 

Solomon  was  astonished.  Seldom  had  he  seen  his  master 
exhibit  such  authority,  tempered  with  indignation.  Not  know- 
ing how  to  reply,  he  efiected  a diversion. 

‘ See,  sir,’  he  said,  still  inspecting  the  child  as  if  it  were  some 
curious  species  of  fish,  ‘ the  cratur’s  wringin’  vvat !’ 
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Such  was  the  fact,  though  it  had  escaped  the  minister's 
agitated  scrutiny.  The  shawl  and  under  dress  of  the  infant 
were  soaked  with  rain  or  melted  snow. 

^ Bless  my  soul !’  cried  Mr.  Lorraine,  bending  down  by 
Solomon’s  side;  ‘and  its  little  body  is  quite  cold.  Fetch  Mysio 
Simpson  at  once  !’ 

Solomon  shook  his  head. 

‘Mysie’s  away  the  night  wi’  her  kinsfolk  at  the  Mearns.’ 

‘ Then  there’s  only  one  thing  to  be  done,’  cried  Mr.  Lorraine 
wdth  sudden  decision.  ‘We  must  undress  the  child  at  once  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  we  can  decide  how  to  act. 
If  we  leave  him  like  this  he  will  die  of  cold.’ 

‘ Put  him  to  bed  !’  echoed  Solomon  ; ‘ whaur  V 

‘ In  my  room,  Solomon,  unless  you  would  like  to  take  him 
with  you  !’ 

‘Wi’  me/  I’m  no  use  with  bairns!  I couldna  sleep  a 
wink !’ 

‘ Then  he  shall  stay  wi’  me  1 Look,  Solomon,  how  pretty  he 
is,  how  bright  his  eyes  are  1 Fetch  me  a blanket  at  once,  and 
warm  it  by  the  fire.’ 

Solomon  left  the  room.  The  minister  lifted  the  burden  in  his 
arms  and  sat  down  by  the  hearth.  Then,  nervously  and 
awkwardly,  he  undid  the  shawl  and  put  it  aside ; loosened  the 
baby’s  outer  garments,  which  were  quite  wet,  and  drew  them 
gently  off.  Thus  engaged,  the  good  man  was  indeed  a picture 
to  see — his  soft  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness,  his  face 
puzzled  and  troubled,  his  little  plump  hands  at  work  with  clumsy 
kindness. 

Solomon  entered  with  a blanket,  warmed  it  for  a minute  at 
the  fire,  and  then  placed  it  softly  under  the  child,  which  now 
lay  mother-naked — as  sweet  and  bright  a little  cherub  as  ever 
drew  mother’s  milk. 

Suddenly  the  sexton  uttered  an  exclamation. 

‘ Lord,  preserve  us  a’  1 It’s  no  a man-child  ava  ! It’s  a wee 
lassie  1’ 
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Mr.  Lorraine  started,  trembled,  and  almost  dropped  bis  load ; 
then,  bashfully  and  tenderly,  he  wrapped  the  warm  blanket 
round  the  infant,  leaving  only  its  face  visible. 

^ Lad  or  lassie,’  he  said,  ‘ the  Lord  has  left  it  in  our  keeping  f 

‘But  it  is  an  awfu’  responsibility  ! A woman-cratur’  in  oor 
hoose,  meenister  ! We  hae  dwelt  here  thegither  for  nigh  thirty 
years,  and  nane  o’  that  sex  has  ever  bided  here,  save  auld 
Mysie  when  she  comes  to  redd  up  the  place.  I’m  thinkin’  it’s 
the  beginnin’  o’  trouble.’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  smiled ; then  lifting  the  child  in  his  arms,  he 
kissed  it  on  the  cheek,  adding  with  reverence  : ‘ Suffer  little 

children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven !’ 

Stooping  to  the  hearth-rug,  Solomon  lifed  from  it  a tiny 
chemise  which  had  fallen  there,  and  examined  it  with  ludicrous 
horror.  Suddenly  his  eyes  perceived  something  which  had 
escaped  Mr.  Lorraine’s  nervous  gaze.  Pinned  to  the  chemise 
was  a piece  of  paper  with  some  writing  upon  it. 

‘Look,  meenister,’  cried  Solomon,  unpinning  the  paper  and 
holding  it  up,  ‘ there’s  a letter  addressed  to  yoursel’  here.  Will 
I read  it  V 

‘ Certainly.’ 

Then  Solomon  read,  in  his  own  broad  accent,  which  we  will 
not  reproduce,  these  words,  which  were  written  in  a clear  though 
tremulous  female  hand  : — 

‘ To  Mr.  Lorraine, 

‘ By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  writer  will  he  lying  dead 
and  cold  in  Annan  Water.  You  are  a good  man  emd  a clergynmn. 
Keep  the  child,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  as  you  use  her,  may  God 
use  you  P 

That  was  all.  Solomon  stammered  through  the  words  in 
horror,  while  Mr.  Lorraine  listened  in  genuine  astonishment. 

‘ There,  meenister  !’  exclaimed  Solomon,  indignantly.  ‘ Did 
I no’  tell  ye?  It’s  a scandal,  an  outrage.  Keep  the  bairn,  in* 
deed;  and  a woman  bairn  i Absurd  notion.’ 
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‘ Hush,  Solomon,’  interposed  the  minister  solemnly.  * I begin 
to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this.’ 

‘ The  hand  o’  some  brazen  hizzie,  meenister  1 Send  the  bairn 
to  the  workhouse.’ 

The  minister  frowned  angrily. 

‘ Solomon  Mucklebackit,  if  these  are  your  sentiments  be  good 
enough  to  retire.’ 

‘ But,  meenister ’ 

‘ I shall  accept  this  trust.  If,  as  is  to  be  feared,  the  poor 
mother  of  this  innocent  bairn  should  perish  this  night,  I shall  not 
neglect  her  last  appeal.’ 

‘ Lord  preserve  us  ! You’ll  never  keep  the  bairn  V 

‘ That  is  to  be  seen.  Be  sure  I will  do  what  my  conscience 
bids  me.  Listen  to  me,  Solomon.  When  that  knock  came  to 
the  door,  I was  thinking  of  one  who  is  long  dead — one  who  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  angels  of  God ; and  my  heart 
was  full  of  its  own  loneliness,  as  you  ken.  And  a little  while 
before,  Solomon,  I was  saying — do  you  mind  ? — how  dreary  a 
house  is  without  the  cry  of  bairns.  Then  the  knock  came,  and 
I went  to  the  door,  and  I found  this  little  child  abandoned  by 
its  mother.  Solomon,  if  God  himself  should  have  sent  her  to 
us  to  comfort  our  old  age  !’ 

As  he  spoke,  the  minister  bent  down  again  and  kissed  the 
child,  and  his  gentle  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  while  the  light 
blue  orbs  of  the  infant  looked  up  into  his  face.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, Solomon  was  touched.  He  coughed  violently  to  conceal  his 
agitation. 

‘ If  it  was  a man-bairn,  meenister,  I shouldna  mind  sae  much. 
But  a lassie — a woman-bairn  ! It  looks  like  the  deil’s  wark  !’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  laughed  cheerily,  and  rose  with  the  child  in  his 
arms.  Lighted  by  Solomon,  he  passed  into  an  adjoining  room, 
a scantily  furnished  chamber,  containing  a plain  bed  and  some 
common  articles  of  furniture. 

Opening  the  bedclothes,  he  placed  the  infant  in  a cosy  spot, 
and  arranged  the  blankets  tenderly  around  it. 
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‘ Look,  Solomon  ! Is  she  not  bonnie  V 

Solomon  gave  a grunt  of  doubtful  approval. 

‘ Good-night,  Solomon,’  continued  the  minister. 

A word  of  protest  was  on  the  sexton’s  tongue,  but  he  checked 
it  in  time,  then  with  one  last  stare  of  amazement,  perplexity,  and 
surprise,  he  left  the  room. 

‘ The  warl’s  cornin’  to  an  en’,’  he  muttered,  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs  to  his  room.  ‘ A woman-bairn  in  our  boose  ! — a lassie  in 
the  minister’s  ain  bed  ! Weel,  weel,  weel !’ 

Meantime  Mr.  Lorraine  sat  by  the  bedside,  looking  at  the 
child,  who  had  almost  immediately  fallen  asleep.  Presently  he 
reached  out  his  arm  and  took  one  of  her  little  hands  into  his 
own,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  and  his  soul  was  travelling  back  to 
the  past.  Hours  passed  thus,  and  he  still  sat  in  a dream. 

‘ Marjorie,  my  bonnie  doo  !’  he  murmured  aloud  again.  ‘ Is 
this  indeed  a gift  from  God — and  you  V 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  DEAD  WOMAN. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  Solomon  Mucklebackit, 
candle  in  hand,  descended  the  stairs,  he  found  the  minister 
sitting  by  the  bedside  fast  asleep,  with  his  grey  head  resting  on 
the  side  of  the  pillow,  and  his  right  arm  outstretched  over  the 
counterpane  above  the  still  slumbering  child.  At  the  sound  of 
Solomon’s  entrance,  however,  Mr.  Lorraine  awoke  at  once, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  in  a dazed  way  around  him ; then 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  infant,  and  his  face  grew  bright  as  sun- 
shine. 

‘ Bless  me,  meenister  ! Hae  ye  been  watching  here  a’  nicht  V 
‘ I fell  to  sleep,’  was  the  reply,  ‘ and  I was  dreaming,  Solomon, 
such  bonnie  dreams  ! I thought  that  I was  up  yonder  among 
the  angels,  and  that  one  of  them  came  to  me  with  a face  I well 
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remember — ab,  so  bright ! — and  put  a little  bairn — tlm  bairn — • 
into  my  arms ; and  then,  as  I held  the  pretty  one,  a thousand 
voices  sang  an  old  Scotch  song,  the  “Land  o’  the  Leal.”  Dear 
me — and  it  is  nearly  daybreak,  I suppose  V 

Solomon  did  not  reply  in  words,  but,  pulling  up  the  blind, 
showed  the  outer  world  still  dark,  but  trembling  to  the  first 
dim  rays  of  wintry  dawn,  while  snow  was  thickly  falling,  and 
the  garden  was  covered  with  a sheet  of  virgin  white. 

The  minister  rose  shivering,  for  the  air  was  bitter  cold  ; his 
limbs,  too,  were  stiff  and  chilly. 

‘ What’s  to  be  done  now  T asked  Solomon  gloomily.  ‘ I 
maun  awa’  an’  feenish  the  grave,  but  Mysie  will  be  here  at  six.’" 

‘ I will  watch  until  Mysie  comes,’  answered  Mr.  Lorraine  ; 
then  bending  over  the  bed  he  continued,  ‘ See,  Solomon,  my 
man,  how  soundly  she  sleeps,  and  how  pretty  she  looks  !’ 

Solomon  grunted,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

‘ Will  I put  on  the  parritch  mysel’  V he  demanded.  ‘ Ye 
maun  be  wanting  something  after  sic  a night.’ 

‘ IN’othing,  nothing.  Go  on  to  the  kirkyard.’ 

An  hour  later,  when  the  old  woman  appeared,  having  let  her- 
self in  by  a key  at  the  back  door,  she  was  at  once  apprised  of 
the  situation.  Having  learned  by  old  habit  to  keep  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  and  being  of  kindly  disposition,  and  the  mother  of  a 
large  grown-up  family,  she  at  once,  without  questioning,  entered 
upon  her  duties  as  nurse.  The  child  having  awakened,  crying, 
she  took  it  up  in  her  arms  and  hushed  it  upon  her  bosom,  where 
it  soon  became  still ; then,  passing  to  the  kitchen,  she  warmed 
some  new  milk,  and  fed  it  with  a spoon. 

The  minister  looked  on  with  a puzzled  smile. 

‘ See,  sir,’  she  said,  ‘ hoo  she  tak’s  the  milk  frae  the  coo  I 
She’s  been  rearit  by  hand,  and  has  never  tasted  the  briest ; but 
without  a bottle  to  drink  frae  she’ll  never  leeve.’ 

By  this  time  day  had  broken ; and  when  he  had  seen  the 
child  comfortably  cared  for,  the  minister  put  on  his  cloak  and 
walked  forth  to  make  inquiries.  He  found  the  air  still  thick 
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with  snow,  which  lay  ankle-deep  npon  the  ground,  and  all  the 
lonely  landscape  wore  that  infinitely  forlorn  and  dreary  aspect 
which  only  comes  in  time  of  winter  storm.  In  the  distance,  in- 
land, the  hills  loomed  white  and  dim  ; snow  covered  the  fields 
and  draped  the  hedges  and  leafless  trees ; and  snow  was  drifted 
knee-deep  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  icebound  road.  Passing 
up  townward,  he  reached  the  few  scattered  cottages  on  the  skirts 
of  the  village,  and  met  several  farm  labourers  going  sleepily  to 
•work.  Prom  them  he  could  gather  no  information,  and  he 
repeated  his  inquiries  from  door  to  door  with  the  same  result. 

The  village  consisted  of  one  straggling  street  with  numerous 
small  cottages,  a few  poverty-stricken  shops,  and  a one-storied 
tavern.  Jock  Steven,  who  kept  the  latter,  was  standing  on 
the  threshold  with  a drowsy  stare,  having  just  thrown  open  the 
door;  and  on  questioning  him  Mr.  Lorraine  gained  his  first  and 
only  piece  of  information.  A woman,  a stranger  to  the  place, 
had  entered  the  inn  over  night,  carrying  an  infant  underneath 
her  shawl,  and  had  asked  for  a glass  of  milk,  which  she  had 
drank  hastily  and  flitted  away — like  a ghost.  Her  face  was 
partially  hidden,  but  Jock  was  certain  that  she  was  a stranger. 
Stay  ! yes,  there  was  something  more.  She  had  inquired  for 
the  manse,  and  the  innkeeper  had  pointed  out  the  direction  of 
the  church  and  the  minister's  abode. 

Purther  inquiries  up  and  down  the  village  elicited  no  further 
information.  Several  other  individuals  had  seen  the  stranger, 
but  none  knew  her,  and  little  attention  had  been  paid  her.  Mr. 
Lorraine  was  more  and  more  puzzled.  It  seemed  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  woman  had  come  thither  of  set  purpose  and 
by  no  mere  accident,  and  that  her  intention  had  been  to 
abandon  her  infant,  leaving  it  under  the  minister’s  protection. 
Who  could  she  be  ? What  wind  of  utter  despair  had  wafted 
her  to  that  place  of  all  places,  and  to  his  door  of  all  doors  ? He 
racked  his  brain  to  think  of  any  one  of  his  parishioners  whom 
he  could  connect  with  the  mystery,  but  the  attempt  was  useless. 
Then  with  a shudder  of  horror  he  thought  of  the  words  of  the 
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paper  which  Solomon  had  found  pinned  to  the  child’s  garment. 
By  that  time,  in  all  probability,  the  body  of  the  wretched 
mother  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  Annan  Water,  while  her 
sinful  soul  was  face  to  face  with  its  Eternal  Judge. 

Perplexed  and  weary,  the  good  man  trotted  back  to  tho 
manse.  Here,  in  the  rudely-furnished  kitchen,  he  found  a 
bright  fire  burning,  his  breakfast  ready,  and  Mysie  seated  by 
the  ingleside  with  the  child  in  her  lap,  in  voluble  conversation 
with  the  old  sexton.  In  answer  to  their  eager  questions  he  only 
shook  his  head,  then  sitting  down  at  the  wooden  table  he  took 
his  simple  meal  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  tea  and  bread  to 
follow. 

‘ Have  you  finished  the  grave,  Solomon  f he  asked  presently. 

‘ I hae  feenished  the  grave, ^ answered  Solomon,  ‘ and  I wish 
the  wicked  hizzie,  the  mither  o’  that  bairn,  was  lying  ki  it, 
though  I sair  misdoot  she's  nae  Christian  cratur’.  May  the  deil 
grip  her  and  punish  her  for  bringing  her  ill  deeds  to  oor  door.’ 

‘ Hush,  Solomon  !’  said  Mr.  Lorraine ; ‘ it  is  not  for  us  to  pass 
judgment  upon  her,  or  wish  her  harm.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  is 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  God  help  her  and  I forgive 
her,  whoever  she  is  !' 

Solomon  shook  his  head  savagely,  and  grunted  in  deprecation. 

‘ It’s  a crying  shame,  and  a scandal  to  the  parish,’  he  ex- 
claimed. ‘ We  canna  keep  the  bairn  !’ 

‘ We  shall  keep  her  !’  replied  the  minister  thoughtfully.  ‘ As 
I told  you  before,  Solomon,  my  man,  I begin  to  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  this.  If,  as  I fear,  and  as  she  has  threatened,  the 
miserable  woman  has  destroyed  herself,  we  must  sooner  or  later 
discover  who  and  what  she  is,  but  till  then  I must  accept  the 
sacred  trust.’ 

‘ It’s  the  way  wi’  them  a’,  meenister,’  cried  the  sexton  stub- 
bornly. ‘ They  impose  upon  you,  kenning  your  heart  is  ovvre 
tender.’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  smiled  gently  as  he  responded  : 

‘ I am  glad  that  they  think  so  well  of  me.  I should  have  a 
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hard  heart  indeed  if  I had  neither  love  nor  pity  for  this  mother- 
less hairn/ 

* * * * * 

The  wretched  mother,  whoever  she  was,  had  indeed  chosen 
wisely  when  she  had  resolved,  while  determining  to  abandon 
her  infant,  to  leave  it  at  the  gentle  minister’s  door.  Days 
passed,  and  in  spite  of  Solomon’s  protestations  it  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  manse.  Mysie  Simpson  understood  the  rearing 
process  well,  and  since  the  child,  as  she  had  surmised,  had  never 
known  the  breast,  it  throve  well  upon  ‘the  bottle.’  The 
minister  went  and  came  lightly,  as  if  the  burthen  of  twenty 
years  had  been  taken  from  his  shoulders ; had  it  indeed  been 
his  own  offspring,  he  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  or  more 
tender.  And  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  despite  his  assumption  of 
sternness  and  indignation,  was  secretly  sympathetic.  He,  too^ 
had  a tender  corner  in  his  heart,  which  the  child’s  innocent 
beauty  did  not  fail  to  touch. 

Of  course  this  extraordinary  affair  at  once  became  the  talk  of 
the  parish,  as  Solomon  had  predicted,  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing evil  tongues  to  say  that  the  old  minister  had  good  reasons 
for  accepting  the  office  of  foster-father  and  protector.  Of  the 
passing  scandal,  which  no  one  really  believed,  but  which  was 
passed  freely  enough  from  mouth  to  mouth,  Mr.  Lorraine  heard 
nothing ; but  Solomon  heard  it,  and  was  righteously  indignant. 
However,  Solomon  was  a wight  of  stubborn  disposition,  and  the 
reflections  on  his  master’s  character  only  succeeded  in  making 
him  a partizan  of  the  pretty  cause  of  them  all.  Before  a week 
had  passed  he  had  begun  to  exhibit  a sort  of  self-satisfied 
paternity,  very  curious  to  observe. 

One  morning,  some  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
infant,  when  the  storms  had  blown  themselves  hoarse,  and  a 
dull,  black,  thaw  had  succeeded  the  falling  and  drifting  snow, 
news  came  to  the  manse  that  the  body  of  a woman  had  been 
found  lying  on  the  brink  of  the  Annan,  just  where  its  waters 
meet  the  wide  sands  of  the  Solway,  and  mingle  witn  the  salt 
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streams  of  the  ocean  tide.  Greatly  agitated,  Mr.  Lorraine 
mounted  liis  pony,  and  at  once  rode  along  the  lonely  highway 
which  winds  through  the  flat  reaches  of  the  Moss.  Arriving 
close  to  the  great  sands,  he  was  directed  to  a disused  outbuilding 
or  barn,  belonging  to  a large  sea-facing  farm,  and  standing  some 
hundred  yards  above  high  water-mark.  A group  of  fishermen 
and  peasant  men  and  women  were  clustered  at  the  door ; at  his 
approach  the  men  lifted  their  hats  respectfully,  and  the  women 
•courtesied. 

On  making  inquiries,  the  minister  learnt  that  the  body  had 
been  discovered  at  daybreak  by  some  salmon  fishers  when 
netting  the  river  that  morning's  tide.  They  had  at  once  given 
the  alarm,  and  carried  ‘ it ' up  to  the  dilapidated  barn  where  it  was 
then  lying. 

The  barn  was  without  a door,  and  partially  roofless.  Day 
and  night  the  salt  spray  of  the  ocean  was  blown  upon  it, 
encrusting  its  black  sides  with  a species  of  filmy  salt ; and  from 
the  dark  rafters  and  down  the  broken  walls  clung  slimy  weeds 
and  mosses,  and  over  it  a pack  of  sea-gulls  wheeled  and 
screamed. 

The  minister  took  off  his  hat  and  entered  in  bareheaded. 

Stretched  upon  the  earthen  floor  was  what  seemed  at  first  rather 
a shapeless  mass  than  a human  form  ; a piece  of  coarse  tarpaulin 
was  placed  over  it,  covering  it  from  head  to  foot.  Gently  and 
reverently,  Mr.  Lorraine  drew  back  a corner  of  the  tarpaulin 
and  revealed  to  view  the  disfigured  lineaments  of  what  had  once 
been  a living  face ; but  though  the  features  were  changed  and 
unrecognisable,  and  the  eye-sockets  were  empty  of  their  shining 
orbs,  and  the  mouth  disfigured  and  hidden  by  foulness,  the  face 
was  still  set  in  a woman's  golden  hair. 

With  the  horror  deep  upon  him,  the  minister  trembled  and 
prayed.  Then  drawing  the  covering  still  lower,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a delicate  hand,  clutched  as  in  the  agonies  of  death; 
and  sparkling  on  the  middle  finger  thereof  was  a slender  ring  of 
gold. 
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‘ God  forgive  me  P he  murmured  to  himself ; ‘ if  this  is  the 
mother  of  the  child,  I did  her  a cruel  wrong.’ 

He  stood  gazing  and  praying  for  some  time,  his  eyes  dim  with 
sympathetic  tears  ; then,  after  replacing  the  covering  reverently, 
he  turned  away  and  passed  through  the  group  which  clustered^ 
watching  him  at  the  door. 

The  day  following  there  was  a simple  funeral,  in  a solitary 
burial-place,  seldom  used,  and  lying  within  a short  distance  of 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found.  Mr.  Lorraine  defrayed  the 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pochet,  saw  that  everything  was 
decently  though  simply  arranged,  and  himself  read  the  beautiful 
burial  service  over  the  coffin.  He  had  now  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  drowned  woman  was  the  mother  of  the  infant  left 
under  his  care,  and  that  by  destroying  herself  she  had  simply 
carried  out  her  desperate  determination. 

All  attempts  to  identify  her,  however,  continued  without 
avail.  Inquiries  were  made  on  every  side,  advertisements  in- 
serted in  the  local  newspapers,  without  the  slightest  result ; no 
one  came  forward  to  give  any  information.  But  by  this  time 
the  minister’s  mind  was  quite  made  up.  He  would  keep  the 
child,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  rear  her  as  his  own ; he  would 
justify  the  unhappy  mother’s  dependence  on  his  charity  and 
loving-kindness. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  late  in  the  gloaming  of  the  old  bache* 
lor’s  life  the  cry  of  a child  was  heard  in  the  lonely  house  ; and 
somehow  or  other,  despite  Solomon  Mucklebackit’s  prognostica- 
tions, the  house  became  brighter  and  merrier  ffir  the  sound. 
Solomon  himself  soon  fell  under  the  spell,  and  when  a little 
warm  with  whisky  he  would  allude  to  the  child,  with  a comic 
sense  of  possession,  as  ‘ oor  bairn.’ 

At  last,  one  day,  there  was  a quiet  christening  in  the  old  kirk, 
where  Mr.  Lorraine  had  officiated  so  many  years.  Mysie  held 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  while  Solomon  stood  at  hand,  blinking 
through  his  horn  spectacles,  and  the  minister  performed  the 
simple  ceremony. 
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After  long  and  tender  deliberation  the  minister  had  fixed 
upon  a name,  which  he  now  gave  to  the  poor  little  castaway, 
who  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  any  other  kinsfolk  in 
the  world  after  whom  she  could  be  called. 

He  christened  her  Marjorie  Annan. 

Marjoi'ie,  after  that  other  beloved  Marjorie,  who  had  long 
before  joined — or  so  he  dreamed — the  bright  celestial  band; 
Annan,  after  that  troubled  water  wherein  the  miserable  mother 
had  plunged  and  died. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARJORIE  ANXAN. 

On  a bright  morning  of  early  spring,  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  after  the  events  described  in  the  first  chapters 
of  this  story,  a golden-haired  young  girl  might  have  been  seen 
tripping  down  the  High  Street  of  the  market  town  of  Dumfries. 
Her  dress  was  prettily  if  not  over-fashionably  cut,  a straw  hat 
shaded  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  boots  and  gloves  were  those 
of  a lady.  Under  her  arm  she  carried  several  books — school- 
books, to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

By  her  side,  talking  to  her  eagerly,  was  a young  man  about 
three  years  her  senior. 

From  time  to  time,  as  she  tripped  along  with  her  companion, 
she  had  to  stop  and  exchange  words  with  passers-by,  who  greeted 
her  by  name ; and  from  many  of  the  shop  doors  and  windows 
friendly  heads  nodded  and  bright  faces  beamed.  It  was  clear 
that  she  was  well  known  in  the  little  town,  and  a general 
favourite.  Indeed,  there  were  few  of  the  residents  Avithin  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  round  Dumfries  who  did  not  know  something 
of  Marjorie  Annan,  the  foster-child  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mr. 
Lorraine. 

Her  companion,  John  Sutherland,  was  fair  complexioned  and 
very  pale.  He  was  plainly  clad  in  a suit  of  dark  tweed,  and 
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wore  a wideawake  hat.  His  whole  aspect  betokened  delicate 
health,  and  there  was  a sad  light  in  his  large  blue  eyes  which 
told  of  a thoughtful  spirit  longing  within.  His  manners  were 
gentle  and  retiring  in  the  extreme. 

‘ When  did  you  come  back,  Johnnie  V Marjorie  had  asked 
after  some  previous  conversation. 

‘Last  night,  by  the  express  from  London,’  answered  the 
young  man.  ‘ Tm  going  down  to  see  the  old  folk  to-night. 
Shall  you  be  at  the  manse  V 

Marjorie  nodded,  smiling  gaily. 

And  how  did  you  like  London  V she  demanded.  ‘ Did  you 
see  the  Queen  ? — and  Westminster  Abbey  1 — and  did  you  go  to 
the  great  Tabernacle  to  hear  Spurgeon  preach  V 

‘ No,  Marjorie.  My  time  was  short,  and  most  of  my  spare 
time  was  spent  among  the  pictures;  but  when  I saw  them,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  masterpieces,  it  made  me  despair  of  ever 
becoming  a painter.  I thought  to  myself,  maybe  it  would  be 
better  after  all  to  bide  at  home,  and  stick  to  weaving  like  my 
father.’ 

As  he  spoke,  IMarjorie  paused  at  the  corner  of  a quiet  street, 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

‘ I must  go  to  my  lesson.  Good-bye  !’ 

‘ How  are  you  going  down?  By  the  waggonette?’ 

‘ Yes,  Johnnie.’ 

‘ So  am  I ; so  we  can  go  together.  Good-bye  till  then  !’ 

And  with  a warm  squeeze  of  the  hand  the  young  man  walked 
away.  Marjorie  stood  looking  after  him  for  a moment  with  a 
pleasant  smile ; then  she  turned  and  walked  down  the  street 
She  had  not  many  yards  to  go  before  she  paused  before 
a dingy-looking  house,  on  the  door  of  v/hich  was  a brass  plate 
with  the  inscription : 

M.  Leon  Caussidiere, 

Professor  of  Languages. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  almost  im« 
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mediately  by  a Scotch  servant  in  petticoat  and  short  gown,  who 
greeted  her  with  a familiar  smile.  Answering  the  smile  with  a 
friendly  nod,  Marjorie  tripped  along  the  lobby,  and  knocked  at 
an  inner  door,  which  stood  ajar.  A clear  musical  voice,  with 
an  unmistakably  foreign  accent,  cried  ‘ Come  in,^  and  she 
entered. 

The  room  was  a plainly  furnished  parlour,  at  the  centre  table 
of  which  a young  man  sat  writing.  The  table  was  littered 
with  writing  materials,  books,  and  journals,  and  on  a smaller 
table  in  the  window  recess  was  another  table,  also  strewn  with 
books. 

The  young  man,  who  was  smoking  a cigarette,  looked  up  as 
Marjorie  entered. 

‘ Ah,  it  is  you.  Mademoiselle  Marjorie  ? he  exclaimed,  smiling 
pleasantly.  ‘ I did  not  expect  you  so  early,  and  I was  just 
smoking  my  cigarette  1 You  do  not  mind  the  smoke  ? !N’o  1 
Then,  w'ith  your  permission,  J will  smoke  on 

He  spoke  English  fluently,  though  his  accent  was  unmis- 
takable, and  his  pronunciation  of  certain  words  peculiar. 
Personally  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  black  hair  worn  very 
long,  black  moustache,  and  clean-shaven  chin.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  thoughtful,  his  eyes  bright  but  sunken,  his  com- 
plexion swarthy.  He  was  dressed  shabbily  but  somewhat 
showily  in  a coat  of  brown  velvet,  shirt  with  turn-down  collar 
loose  at  the  throat-,  and  a crimson  tie  shapen  like  a true  lover’s 
knot.  He  carried  a ]jince-nez,  secured  to  his  person  by  a piece 
of  elastic,  disused  while  writing  or  reading,  but  fixed  on  the 
nose  at  other  times.  Through  this  pince-nez  he  now  regarded 
Marjorie  with  a very  decided  look  of  admiration. 

‘I  came  early,  monsieur,’  said  Marjorie,  ‘because  I cannot 
come  in  the  afternoon.  I am  going  home,  and  shall  not  be 
back  in  Dumfries  till  Monday.  Can  you  give  me  my  lesson 
now,  pleased 

‘ Certainly,’  answered  the  Frenchman.  ‘ I was  only  writing 
my  French  correspondence,  but  I can  finish  that  when  you  are 
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gone.  Will  you  sit  there,  mademoiselle,  in  the  arm-chair  % 
^Ko  ? Then  in  this  otlier.  We  will  begin  at  once.’ 

Marjorie  sat  down  and  opened  her  books.  The  Frenchman, 
taking  the  arm-chair  she  had  refused,  regarded  her  quietly  and 
keenly. 

‘ [N'ow,  read,  if  you  please,^  he  said,  with  a wave  of  the  hand. 

‘ Begin — where  you  left  off  yesterday.’ 

Marjorie  obeyed,  and  read  aloud  in  a clear  voice  from  an  easy 
French  reading  book.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  inter-> 
lupted  her,  correcting  her  pronunciation. 

‘ You  advance,  mademoiselle  !’  he  said  presently.  ‘ Ah,  yes,, 
you  are  so  quick,  so  intelligent.  Now  translate.’ 

In  this  portion  of  her  task  also  the  girl  acquitted  herself 
well,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  young  man  nodded  approv- 
ingly. 

‘ Now  let  us  converse — in  French,  if  you  please.’ 

But  liere  Marjorie  was  at  a loss,  not  knowing  what  to  talk 
about.  She  finally  took  the  weather  as  a topic,  and  advanced 
the  proposition  that  it  was  a very  fine  day,  but  that  thero 
would  soon  be  rain.  Her  master  responded,  and,  urged  to 
higher  flights  of  imagination,  Marjorie  hoped  that  it  would  not 
rain  till  she  reached  home,  as  the  public  waggonette  in  which 
she  was  to  travel  was  an  open  one,  and  she  did  not  want  to  get 
wet.  In  this  brilliant  strain  the  conversation  proceeded,  Mar- 
jorie stumbling  over  the  construction  of  her  sentences,  and 
getting  very  puzzled  over  the  other^s  voluble  answers  when  they 
extended  to  any  length.  But  at  last  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
the  teacher  expressed  himself  well  pleased. 

‘And  now,’  he  said  with  a smile,  ‘we  will  talk  the  English 
again  before  you  go.  Will  you  tell  me  something  more  about 
yourself,  mademoiselle'?  I have  seen  you  so  often,  and  yet  I 
know  so  little.  For  myself,  I am  almost  a recluse,  and  go  about 
not  at  all.  Tell  me,  then,  about  yourself,  your  guardian,  your 
home.’ 

don’t  know  what  to  tell  you,  monsieur/  answered  Marjorie, 
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‘Call  me  not  “monsieur,”  but  “ Monsieur  Leon.”  “Monsieur” 
is  so  formal — so  cold.’ 

‘ Monsieur  Leon.’ 

‘That  is  better.  jSTo^  answer  me,  if  you  please.  You  have 
no  father,  no  mother  V 

The  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

‘ ^Yo,  Monsieur ’ 

‘ Monsieur  Leon.’ 

‘ ^0,  Monsieur  Leon.’ 

‘Ah,  that  is  sad — sad  to  be  an  orphan,  alone  in  the  world! 
I myself  have  no  father,  but  I have  a mother  whom  I adore. 
And  you  live  with  your  guardian  always  V 

‘Yes,  monsieur — Monsieur  Leon!  He  is  my  guardian  and 
my  foster-father ; and  Solomon  is  my  foster-father  too.’ 

‘ Solomon 

‘ Solomon  is  our  clerk  and  sexton.  He  lives  in  the  manse. 
He  was  living  there  when  the  minister  found  me,  nearly  seven- 
teen years  ago.’ 

The  young  Frenchman  had  arisen,  and  stood  facing  Marjorie 
Annan. 

‘Ah,  yes,  I have  heard  !’  he  said.  ‘And  you  have  dwelt  all 
these  years,  mignonne,  alone  with  those  two  old  menf 

‘ Yes,  Monsieur  Leon  1’ 

‘ It  is  terrible — it  is  not  right  I You  who  are  so  young  and 
pretty  ; they  who  are  so  old  and  dreary  1 And  you  have  never 
seen  the  world — never  travelled  from  your  native  land  1 Hever? 
You  have  lived  in  a desert,  you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
live  1 But  you  are  a child,  and  it  is  not  too  late.  You  will  see 
the  world  some  day,  will  you  not  ? You  will  find  someone  to  love 
you,  to  care  for  you,  and  you  will  bid  adieu  to  this  trlste  Scotland, 
once  and  for  ever  V 

As  he  spoke,  very  volubly,  he  bent  his  face  close  to  hers, 
smiling  eagerly,  while  his  breath  touched  her  cheek.  She 
blushed  slightly,  and  drooped  her  eyes  for  a moment ; then  she 
looked  up  quite  steadily  and  said : 
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‘ I should  not  care  to  leave  my  home.  Mr.  Lorraine  took  mo 
to  Edinburgh  once,  but  I soon  wearied,  and  was  glad  to  come 
back  to  Annandale.* 

‘ Edinburgh !’  cried  Monsieur  Leon,  with  a contemptuous 
gesture.  ‘A  city  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  it  rains,  six 
days  out  of  the  seven,  what  you  call  a Scotch  mist  ! You 
should  see  my  country,  la  helle  France,  and  Paris,  the  queen  of 
the  cities  of  the  world  ! There  all  is  light  and  gay  ; it  is  Para- 
dise on  earth.  Would  you  not  like  to  see  Paris,  Mademoiselle 
Marjorie  V 

‘Yes,  monsieur,  maybe  I should,^  replied  Marjorie,  ‘but  Pm 
not  caring  much  for  the  town.  But  I was  forgetting  something, 
though,’  she  added ; ‘ Mr.  Lorraine  told  me  to  give  you  this.’ 

So  saying,  she  drew  forth  a small  silk  purse,  and  drawing 
thence  two  sovereigns  placed  them  on  the  table. 

‘ Put  them  back  in  your  purse,  if  you  please.’ 

‘ But  I have  not  paid  you  anything,  and  I owe  you  for  ten 
lessons.’ 

‘ Xever  mind  that,  mademoiselle,’  answered  the  Frenchman. 
‘ Some  other  time,  if  you  insist,  but  not  to-day.  It  is  reward 
enough  for  me  to  have  such  a pupil.  Take  the  money  and  buy 
yourself  a keepsake  to  remind  you  of  me  !’ 

But  Marjorie  shook  her  little  head  firmly  as  she  answered : 

‘ Please  do  not  ask  me.  Monsieur  Leon.  My  guardian  would 
be  very  angry,  and  he  sent  me  the  money  to  pay  you.’ 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Well,  as  you  please;  only  I would  not  have  you  think  that 
I teach  you  for  the  money’s  sake — ah,  no  ! You  have  brought 
light  and  sunshine  to  my  heart  in  my  exile  ; when  you  come  I 
forget  my  sorrows,  and  when  you  go  away  I am  full  of  gloom. 
Ah,  you  smile,  but  it  is  true !’ 

‘ Good-bye,  now.  Monsieur  L6on,’  said  Marjorie,  moving  to- 
wards the  door,  for  she  felt  embarrassed  and  almost  frightened 
by  the  ardent  looks  of  her  teacher. 

‘ Good-bye  ! You  will  come  again  on  Monday,  will  you  nott’ 
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‘Yes,  Monsieur  Leon.’ 

And  Marjorie  left  the  room  and  passed  out  into  the  sunny 
street. 

Left  to  himself,  the  Frenchman  threw  himself  into  his  chair, 
and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  delicate  white  hands,  seemed  to 
reflect  deeply  for  some  minutes.  When  he  looked  up  again  his 
eyes  were  full  of  eager,  passionate  light. 

‘ How  pretty  she  is,  how  pure  and  sweet !’  he  murmured  to 
himself  in  his  own  tongue.  ‘ Though  she  is  a child  she  has 
brought  me  to  her  feet ; and  I who  used  to  say  that  I was  sick 
of  love,  and  cared  only  for  Liberty  and  France  ! Every  day 
that  I look  upon  her  I love  her  more.  And  she  1 Does  she 
care  for  me,  her  teacher  % Will  she  listen  if  I ask  her  to  leave 
this  gloomy  land,  and  fly  with  me  to  a merrier  home.  The 
great  change  grows  near  —soon,  perhaps  I shall  be  no  longer  in 
exile — I can  return,  and  I will  not  return  alone,^ 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND, 

The  public  waggonette  in  which  Marjorie  was  to  journey  home 
ran  daily  between  Dumfries  and  Annanmouth,  a small  seaside 
village  much  frequented  in  summer  for  its  sea-bathing,  and 
passed  within  half  a mile  of  Mr.  Lorraine’s  abode,  which  was  just 
six  Scots  miles  away  from  Dumfries  itself.  The  starting-place 
w^as  the  Bonnie  Jean  Commercial  Inn,  an  establishment  said 
to  have  been  much  patronised  by  the  poet  Burns  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  south  of  Scotland ; and  hither  Marjorie,  after 
leaving  her  tutor,  proceeded  without  delay. 

The  waggonette  stood  waiting  at  the  door,  and  on  the  thresh- 
old— smiling,  smart,  and  spruce — were  the  Misses  Dalrymple, 
Maggie  and  Annie,  the  two  severe  maidens  who  kept  the  inn. 
Miss  Maggie  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  Miss  Annie 
about  forty ; both  were  somewhat  grim  and  aquiline  of  feature, 
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but  simple,  hospitable,  and  kindly.  Miss  Maggie  dressed  severely 
in  sober  colours,  with  little  or  no  ornament  of  any  kind ; but 
Miss  Annie,  presuming  upon  her  greater  youthfulness,  affected 
cheerful  embellishments,  had  always  a light  kerchief  in  her 
bosom  and  gay  ribbons  in  her  cap. 

At  Marjorie’s  appearance  their  features  grew  radiant  with 
friendliness. 

‘ You’re  jest  in  time,  Marjorie  !’  cried  Miss  Maggie.  ‘ Tam 
has  gane  doun  for  the  jDost  bag.’ 

‘ Come  awa’  ben,’  said  Miss  Annie  ; • you’ll  tak’  something 
before  you  gang.’ 

So  saying,  they  led  her  into  a cosy  parlour  behind  the  bar  or 
office,  wherein  the  sisters  presided  over  the  hotel  books  and 
made  up  their  accounts.  Over  the  parlour  mantelpiece  was  a 
picture  in  oil  of  Kobert  Burns,  taken  at  the  period  of  his 
physical  decline,  and  looking  worn,  weary,  and  old ; and  in  a 
small  glass  frame  below  was  a kind  of  posy  made  of  dried 
flowers,  meadow  grass,  and  ferns,  with  the  inscription  ; ‘ Gathered 
at  Mauchlinej  July,  18 — .’ 

The  two  good  ladies  placed  Marjorie  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
while  plying  her  with  questions  and  amusing  her  with  local 
gossip,  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  admiration  ; for  they  were 
not  so  sour  of  disposition  as  to  regard  a pretty  face,  even  in  one 
of  their  own  sex,  with  anything  but  sympathetic  admiration. 
Presently,  after  general  topics  were  disposed  of.  Miss  Annie 
said : 

‘ Hae  ye  seen  Johnnie  Sutherland  yet?  He’s  back  frae 
London.’ 

‘Yes;  and  he’s  going  down  in  the  waggonette,’  answered 
Marjorie. 

Miss  Annie  exchanged  a hurried  glance  with  her  sister,  and 
smiled  on  Marjorie. 

‘ He’s  a good  lad  and  a clever,’  she  exclaimed.  ‘ I mind  the 
time  when  he  and  you  gaed  cleeking  thegither  to  the  schooL 
Dae  ye  mind  that,  Marjorie  ?’ 
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‘I  mind  it  fine/  answered  Marjorie,  with  a slight  blush. 
*He  was  very  good  to  me,  and  often  helped  me  with  my 
lessons.’ 

‘And  he  wad  draw  yer  picture  all  over  his  books  ! — dae 
ye  mind  that?  Eh,  Marjorie,  he  was  awfu’  fond  o’  ye 
when  a bairn,  and  Pm  thinking  he’s  fonder  o’  ye  noo  he’s  a 
man.’ 

‘ Aye  is  he,’  said  Miss  Maggie,  with  an  affirmative  nod  of  the 
head. 

‘ He’s  like  my  own  brother,’  replied  Marjorie  simply. 

The  ladies  of  the  inn  exchanged  another  glance ; then  Miss 
Annie  changed  the  subject. 

‘ And  hoo  are  ye  getting  on  wi’  the  French,  Marjorie  h He’s 
a strange  man,  yon  Frenchman,  and  the  toon’s  talk.  They’re 
saying  he’d  wad  be  rich  if  he  had  his  rights,  but  that  the 
Emperor  has  banished  him  frae  France  on  account  o’  his  polee- 
tical  opinions.’ 

‘ Yes,  he  has  told  me  so,’  replied  Marjorie.  ‘I  like  him  very 
much,  he  is  so  clever  and  so  kind.’ 

‘ He  hasna  many  scholars,’  said  Miss  Maggie  thoughtfully, 
‘ and  most  0’  them  he  has  are  lads.  Hoo  came  you  to  gang  till 
him,  Marjorie 

‘I  wanted  to  learn  the  French,  and  Mr.  Lorraine  saw  his 
name  in  the  paper  j so  it  was  settled  that  I should  go  to  him 
for  an  hour  a day,  four  days  a week.’ 

At  this  moment  Tam  the  driver  appeared  at  the  door,  an- 
nouncing that  the  waggonette  was  about  to  start ; and  Marjorie, 
after  a kiss  from  each  of  the  sisters,  hastened  to  take  her  place. 
The  vehicle  was  drawn  by  two  powerful  horses,  and  could  ac- 
commodate a dozen  passengers  inside  and  one  more  on  the  seat 
of  the  driver ; but  to-day  there  were  only  a few  going — three 
farmers  and  their  wives,  a sailor  on  his  way  home  from  sea,  and 
a couple  of  female  farm  servants  who  had  come  in  to  the  spring 
‘hiring.’  All  these  had  taken  their  seats,  but  John  Sutherland 
stood  by  the  trap  waiting  to  hand  Marjorie  in.  She  stept  in 
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and  took  her  place,  and  the  young  man  found  a seat  at  her  side, 
when  the  driver  took  the  reins  and  mounted  to  his  seat,  and 
with  waves  and  smiles  from  the  Misses  Dalrymple,  and  a cheer 
from  a very  small  boy  on  the  pavement,  away  they  went. 

The  highway  ran  out  of  the  market  town  until  it  reached 
sunny  fields,  where  the  corn  was  sproutiug,  and  the  larks  were 
singiug,  past  pleasant  stretches  of  meadow,  quiet  clumps  of 
woodland,  comfortable  farms,  with  glimpses  all  along  of  the 
distant  mountains  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  occasional  peeps 
of  the  waters  of  the  Solway,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  Tam  th*e 
driver  chatted  merrily  with  his  passengers  as  he  cracked  his 
whip  and  rattled  along,  and  had  a nod  and  a greeting  for  the 
driver  of  every  vehicle  that  passed,  whether  it  was  a slow 
country  waggon,  or  a doctor’s  smart  dog-cart,  or  a minister’s 
wife  driving  her  pony-chaise.  Meanwhile  John  Sutherland 
and  Marjorie  talked  in  a low  voice  together  of  old  times  ; the 
girl  happy,  unconstrained,  and  little  conscious  of  the  admira- 
tion in  the  young  man’s  earnest  eyes. 

At  last  they  reached  the  cross-roads  where  John  and  Marjorie 
•were  to  alight.  They  leapt  out,  and  pursued  their  way  on  foot, 
the  young  man  carrying  a small  hand  valise,  Marjorie  still  hold- 
ing her  school  books  underneath  her  arm. 

How  still  and  bright  it  was  that  afternoon  of  early  spring  1 
How  fresh  was  the  air,  how  blue  and  peaceful  the  quiet  sky  I 
Their  way  lay  along  a quiet  country  road,  the  banks  of  which 
were  sprinkled  thick  with  speedwells  and  primroses,  while  the 
hedges  were  tangled  with  wild  rose  bushes  just  preparing  to 
bloom.  Often  in  after  years  when  trouble  came,  John  Suther- 
land thought  of  that  happy  walk,  of  his  own  blissful  thoughts- 
and  dreams,  and  of  the  pretty  figure  tripping  so  gracefully  and 
talking  so  pleasantly  by  his  side  ! 

Presently  they  came  to  a two-arched  bridge  which  spanned 
the  Annan.  They  paused  just  above  the  keystone.  The  young 
man  rested  his  valise  on  the  mossy  wall,  and  both  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  flowing  stream.  A heron,  which  was 
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playing  ISTarcissus  in  a pool  twenty  yards  below  tbe  bridge, 
standing  with  crooked  neck  in  solemn  contemplation  of  his  own 
blue  shade,  opened  his  great  wings  leisurely  and  flitted  slowly 
away. 

‘ It's  many  a long  year,  Marjorie,  since  we  first  stood  here. 
I was  a bare-footed  callant,  you  were  a wean  scarce  able  to  run ; 
and  now  I’m  a man,  and  you’re  almost  a woman.  Yet  there’s 
the  Annan  beneath  us,  the  same  as  ever,  and  it  will  be  the  same 
when  we’re  both  old — always  the  same.’ 

IMarjorie  turned  her  head  away,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears. 

‘ Come  away,’  she  said,  ‘ I cannot  bear  to  look  at  it ! When- 
ever I watch  the  Annan  I seem  to  see  my  mother’s  drowned 
face  keeking  up  at  me  out  of  the  quiet  water.’ 

The  young  man  drew  closer  to  her,  and  gently  touched  her 
hand. 

‘ Don’t  greet,  Marjorie !’  he  murmured  softly ; ‘ your  poor 
mother’s  at  peace  with  God  !’ 

‘ Yes,  Johnnie,  I ken  that,  answered  the  girl  in  a broken 
voice,  ‘ but  it’s  sad,  sad,  to  have  neither  kith  nor  kin,  and  to  re- 
member the  way  my  mother  died — aye,  and  not  even  to  be  able 
to  guess  her  name  ! Whiles  I feel  very  lonesome,  when  I think 
it  all  o’er.’ 

‘ And  no  wonder  ! But  you  have  those  that  love  you  dearly 
for  all  that.  There’s  not  a lady  in  a country  more  thought  of 
than  yourself,  and  wherever  your  bonnie  face  has  come  it  has 
brought  comfort.’ 

As  he  spoke  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own,  and  looked  at  her 
very  fondly;  but  her  own  gaze  was  far  away^  following  her 
wistful  thoughts. 

^ You’re  all  very  good  to  me,’  she  said  presently,  * Mr.  Lor- 
raine, and  Solomon,  and  all  my  friends ; but,  for  all  that,  I miss 
my  own  kith  and  kin.’ 

He  bent  his  face  close  to  hers,  as  he  returned  : 
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^ Some  day,  Marjorie,  you^ll  have  a house  and  kin  of  youi 
own,  and  then ^ 

He  paused  blushing,  for  her  clear,  steadfast  eyes  were  suddenly 
"turned  full  upon  his  face. 

‘ What  do  you  mean,  Johnnie  V 

‘ I mean  that  you’ll  maybe  marry,  and ’ 

Brightness  broke  through  the  cloud,  and  Marjorie  smiled. 

‘ Marry  ? Is  it  me  It’s  early  in  the  day  to  think  of  that^ 
at  seventeen.’ 

‘ Other  young  lasses  think  of  it,  Marjorie,  and  so  must  you. 
Our  Agnes  married  last  Martinmas,  and  she  was  only  a year 
’ older  than  yourself.’ 

Marjorie  shook  her  head ; then  her  face  grew  sad  again,  as 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Annan  water. 

‘ I’m  naebody’s  bairn,’  she  cried,  ‘ and  shall  be  naebody’s  wife, 
Johnnie.’ 

‘ Don’t  say  that,  Marjorie,’  answered  Sutherland,  still  holding 
iier  hand  and  pressing  it  fondly.  ‘ There’s  one  that  loves  you 
dearer  than  anything  else  in  all  the  w^orld.’ 

She  looked  at  him  again  steadfastly,  while  his  face  flushed 
scarlet. 

‘I  know  you  love  me,  Johnnie,  as  if  you  were  my  own 
brother.’ 

‘ More  that  that,  Marjorie — more  a thousand  times  !’  the 
young  man  continued  passionately.  ‘ Ah  ! it  has  been  on  my 
mind  a thousand  times  to  tell  you  how  much.  Ever  since  we 
were  little  lass  and  lad  you’ve  been  the  one  thought  and  dream 
of  my  life ; and  if  I’ve  striven  hard  and  hoped  to  become  a 
painter,  it  has  all  been  for  love  of  you,  I know  my  folk  are 
poor,  and  that  in  other  respects  I’m  not  a match  for  you,  who 
have  been  brought  up  as  a lady,  but  there  will  be  neither  peace 
nor  happiness  for  me  in  this  world  unless  you  consent  to  become 
jny  wife.’ 

As  he  continued  to  speak  she  had  become  more  and  more  and 
more  surprised  and  startled.  The  sudden  revelation  of  what  so 
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many  people  knew,  but  which  she  herself  had  never  suspected, 
came  upon  her  as  a shock  of  sharp  pain ; so  that  when  he  ceased, 
trembling  and  confused  by  the  vehemence  r f Ins  own  confession, 
she  was  quite  pale,  and  all  the  light  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of 
her  beautiful  eyes  as  she  replied  : 

‘ Don’t  talk  like  that ! You’re  not  serious  ! Your  wife  1 I 
shall  be  “naebody’s  wife”  as  I said,  but  surely,  surely  not 
yours.’ 

‘Why  not  mine,  Marjorie  f he  cried,  growing  pale  in  turn. 
‘ I’ll  work  day  and  night.  I’ll  neither  rest  nor  sleep  until  I have 
a home  fit  for  you  ! You  shall  be  a lady  ! — 0 Marjorie,  tell  me 
you  care  for  me,  and  will  make  me  happy !’ 

‘ I do  care  for  you,  Johnnie,  I care  for  you  so  much  that  I 
can’t  hear  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  have  done.  You  have  been 
like  my  own  brother  and  now ’ 

‘ And  now  I want  to  be  something  nearer  and  dearer.  Mar- 
jorie, speak  to  me;  at  least  tell  me  you’re  not  angry  1’ 

‘ Angry  with  you,  Johnnie  V she  replied,  smiling  again,  and 
giving  him  both  hands.  ‘ As  if  I could  be  ! But  you  must  be 
very  good,  and  not  speak  of  it  again.’ 

She  disengaged  herself  and  moved  slowly  across  the  bridge. 
He  lifted  his  valise  and  followed  her  anxiously. 

‘ I know  what  it  is,’  he  said  sadly,  as  they  went  on  side  by 
side  together.  ‘ You  think  I’m  too  poor,  and  you  would  be 
ashamed  of  my  folk.’ 

She  turned  her  head  and  gazed  at  him  in  mild  reproach. 

‘ Oh,  how  can  you  think  so  hardly  of  me  ! I love  your  mother 
and  father  as  if  they  were  my  own ; and  as  for  your  being  poor, 
I shouldn’t  like  you  at  all  if  you  were  rich.  But,’  she  added 
gently,  ‘ I like  you  as  my  brother  best.’ 

‘ If  I could  be  always  even  that  I should  not  mind  ; but  no, 
Marjorie,  you’re  too  bonnie  to  bide  alone,  and  if  any  other  man 
came  and  took  you  from  me,  it  would  break  my  heart.’ 

‘ What  nonsense  you  talk  !’  she  exclaimed  smiling  again.  ‘As 
if  any  other  man  would  care.  If  I were  twenty,  it  would  be 
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time  enough  to  talk  like  that ; hut  at  seventeen — Oh,  Johnnie, 
you  almost  make  me  laugh  !* 

‘ Tell  me  one  thing,’  he  persisted ; ‘ tell  me  you  don’t  like  any 
one  better  than  you  like  me.’ 

‘ I don't  like  any  one  half  so  well,  except,  except — Mr.  Lor- 
raine.’ 

‘ You  are  sure,  Marjorie  V 

‘ Quite  sure.' 

‘ Then  I’ll  hide  my  time  and  wait.’ 

By  this  time  the  village  was  in  sight,  and  they  were  soon 
walking  along  the  main  street,  which  was  as  sleepy  and  deserted 
as  usual.  Even  at  the  tavern  door  not  a soul  was  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  landlord’s  face  looked  out  from  behind  the  window  pane 
with  a grim  nod  of  greeting.  A few  houses  beyond  the  inn 
Sutherland  paused,  close  to  a small  one-storied  cottage,  in  front 
of  which  was  a tiny  garden,  laid  out  in  pansy  beds. 

‘Will  you  come  in,  Marjorie  V he  asked  doubtfully. 

Marjorie  nodded  and  smiled,  and  without  another  word  he 
opened  the  garden  gate,  crossed  the  walk,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  YL 

THE  weaver’s  cottage. 

As  they  entered  the  door  a loud  humming  sound  came  upon 
their  ears,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  voices.  Turning  to  the 
right,  they  found  themselves  on  the  threshold  of  a room,  half 
parlour,  half  kitchen,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a large  loom, 
where  an  elderly  man,  of  grave  and  somewhat  careworn  aspect, 
was  busily  weaving.  Seated  on  a chair  close  to  him  was  a girl 
of  about  fourteen,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  petticoat  and  short- 
gown,  and  reading  aloud  from  a book.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
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room,  where  there  was  an  open  ingle  and  a fire,  an  elderly  matron 
was  cooking. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  exclamation  from  the  latter,  who  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  entrance  of  the  new-comers. 

‘ Johnnie !'  she  cried,  holding  out  her  arms,  and  in  another 
moment  she  had  folded  her  son  in  her  embrace,  and  was  kissing 
him  fondly. 

The  youDg  girl  rose  smiling,  book  in  hand ; the  man  ceased 
his  weaving,  but  remained  quite  still  in  his  chair. 

‘ Yes,  here  I am,  mother ; and  IVe  brought  company,  as  you 
see  !* 

‘ Hoo’s  8l  wi’  ye,  Marjorie  V cried  the  matron,  holding  out  her 
hand.  ‘ It’s  a treat  to  see  your  bonnie  face.  Sit  ye  down  by 
the  fire.’ 

‘ Is  that  my  son  V said  the  weaver  in  a deep  musical  voice, 
but  without  turning  his  head.  His  infirmity  was  now  apparent 
— he  was  stone  blind. 

John  Sutherland  walked  across  the  room,  gave  his  sister  a 
passing  kiss,  and  placed  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  old  man’s 
shoulder. 

‘ It’s  yoursel’,  my  lad.  I ken  you  noo.  I feel  your  breath 
about  me.  What  way  did  ye  no  write  to  tell  us  you  were  on 
the  road  hame  V 

‘ I was  not  sure  until  the  last  moment  that  I could  start  so 
soon  ; but  I jumped  into  the  train  last  night,  and  down  I came.’ 

‘ Who’s  alang  wi’  you  V asked  the  weaver,  smiling.  ^ I’ll 
wager  it^s  Marjorie  Annan.’ 

‘ Yes,  Mr.  Sutherland,’  answered  Marjorie,  crossing  the  room 
and  joining  the  little  group.  ‘I  met  Johnnie  in  Dumfries,  and 
we  came  home  together.’ 

The  weaver  nodded  his  head  gently,  and  the  smile  on  his  face 
lightened  into  loving  sweetness. 

‘ Stand  close  side  by  side,’  he  said,  ‘ while  I tak’  a long  look 
at  baith  0’  ye.’ 

‘ While  you  look  at  us echoed  Marjorie,  in  surprise. 
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‘ Aye,  and  what  for  no  1 Dinna  think,  because  my  bodily 
e’en  are  blind,  that  I canna’  see  weel  wi’  the  e’en  o’  my  souk 
Aye,  there  you  stand,  lass  and  lad— my  boy  John  and  Marjorie 
Annan  ; baith  fair,  baith  'with  blue  e’en  ; John  prood  and  glad, 
and  Marjorie  blushing  by  his  side ; and  I see  what  you  canna 
see — a light  all  roond  and  abune  ye,  coming  oot  o’  the  golden 
gates  o’  Heaven.  Stand  still  a wee  and  hark  ! Do  ye  hear 
naething  ? Aye,  but  I can  hear  ! A sound  like  kirk  bells  ring- 
ing far  awa’.’ 

As  he  spoke  he  sat  with  shining  face,  as  if  he  indeed  gazed 
on  the  sweet  vision  he  was  describing.  Marjorie  grew  red  as 
fire,  and  cast  down  her  eyes ; for  she  was  only  too  conscious  of 
the  old  man’s  meaning,  and  remembering  what  had  taken  place 
that  day  she  felt  constrained  and  almost  annoyed.  John 
Sutherland  shared  her  uneasiness,  and  to  divert  the  conversation 
into  other  channels  he  spoke  to  his  young  sister,  who  stood 
smiling  close  by. 

‘ What’s  the  book  in  your  hand,  Jessie  ? You  were  reading 
out  loud  to  my  father  when  we  came  in.’ 

Jessie  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  old  man  answered  for 
her : 

‘ It’s  jest  Jamie  Hogg’s  poems,  John,’  he  said.  ‘ She  was 
reading  me  yon  bonnie  ballant  aboot  Kilmeny  : 

‘ ‘‘  Bonnie  Kilmeny  went  up  the  glen. 

But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira’s  men. 

Nor  the  rosy  monk  o’  the  isle  to  see — 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be.’^ 

Pure  and  fair  like  Marjorie  Annan.  Marjorie,  my  bairn,  I 
whiles  think  you  maun  hae  talk’d  wi’  the  fairy  folk  yoursel’,  for 
when  ye  speak  it’s  like  a sweet,  sweet  soond  frae  the  spirit  war!.’ 

‘^Lord  forfen,  gudeman  !’  broke  in  Mrs.  Sutherland  super- 
stitiously. 

But  Marjorie,  uneasy  lest  the  old  man’s  dreamy  talk  should 
again  take  an  awkward  turn,  was  determined  to  make  her  escape. 

^ Good-bye  now,  Mr.  Sutherland,’  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
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in  hers,  * I must  run  home ; Mr.  Lorraine  -will  he  expecting 

me.^ 

And  before  any  one  could  say  a word  to  detain  her,  she  was 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  cottage.  Young  Sutherland  fob 
lowed  her  as  far  as  the  garden  gate. 

‘ Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ I hope  you’re  not  angry  V 

‘ 'No,  no,’  she  replied ; ‘ but  I wish  your  father  would  not 
talk  as  if  we  were  courting,  Johnnie.  It  makes  me  feel  so 
awkward,  and  you  know  it  is  not  true.’ 

‘ Old  folk  will  talk,’  said  John  Sutherland,  ^ and  father  only 
speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  He  is  very  fond  of  you, 
Marjorie.’ 

‘ I know  that,  and  I of  him — that  is  why  it  troubles  me  to 
hear  him  talk  like  that.’ 

There  was  a moment’s  pause ; then  Sutherland  sadl}’-  held  out 
his  hand. 

‘Well,  good-bye,  just  now.  I’ll  be  looking  ye  up  at  the 
manse.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’  she  answered.  ‘ Come  soon;  Mr.  Lorraine  will  - 
be  so  glad  to  see  you.’ 

So  she  hastened  away,  while  Sutherland,  with  a sigh,  stood 
looking  after  her.  He  had  loved  her  so  long  and  so  silently, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to  dread  that  she 
might  not  love  him  in  return.  To  him,  just  then,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  world  was  darkened,  the  blue  sky  clouded,  all  the 
sweet  spring  weather  touched  with  a wintry  sense  of  fear. 

Their  friendship  had  begun  curiously  enough. 

Sutherland’s  father,  though  only  a poor  afflicted  man,  had 
thoughts  far  above  his  station,  was  self-educated,  and  well  read 
in  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  had  composed,  in  the 
Scottish  Doric,  poems  which  were  noticeable  for  plaintive 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  epithet,  and  when  a young  man  he  had 
published  a volume  ‘by  subscription.’  Articles  had  appeared  in 
the  leading  journals  highly  eulogising  both  his  talents  and  his 
character,  and  in  thousands  of  Lowland  homes  the  name  of 
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* James  Sutherland,  the  blind  weaver  poet/  was  a household 
word. 

So  he  was  a proud  man,  and  had  taken  great  pains  with  the 
education  of  his  children,  especially  that  of  his  favourite  son. 
As  a boy,  John  Sutherland  was  always  better  dressed  than  boys 
of  his  own  station,  who  went  barefoot  and  comparatively 
neglected,  and  went  to  the  best  schools  available;  and  at  a 
very  early  age  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  worthy 
minister  of  the  parish.  He  had  thus  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lorraine^s  adopted  daughter,  who  was  brought  up  almost  as 
a little  lady,  and  speedily  became  attached  to  the  weaver’s  quiet, 
bashful,  gentle  son,  so  different  in  his 'manners  to  the  other 
children  of  the  village. 

The  friendship,  begun  in  infancy,  had  lasted  through  early 
youth,  until  Marjorie  almost  regarded  John  Sutherland,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  as  a ‘ brother,’  and  when  the  day  came  for 
the  youth’s  departure  to  Glasgow  University,  where  he  was  to 
complete  his  education,  they  had  not  separated  without  tears. 

Very  early  Sutherland  had  exhibited  a natural  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting,  and  during  the  three  or  four  years  he 
had  spent  in  Glasgow  he  attended  the  art  classes  and  cultivated 
his  gift  to  the  utmost.  He  drew  well,  and  had  a fine  eye  for 
colour,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  become  a painter 
by  profession.  Howhere,  perhaps  save  in  Scotland,  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  a young  man  with  such  small  means  at 
his  command  to  cultivate  his  natural  talents  so  thoroughly ; 
but  he  was  patient,  diligent,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  had 
worked  wonders  out  of  his  scanty  opportunities — so  that,  from 
being  a comparatively  friendless  lad  he  had  risen  high  in  the 
world’s  esteem,  and  had  awakened  the  sympathy  of  many 
persons  powerful  in  the  domain  of  Art. 

He  stood  at  the  gate  watching  till  Marjorie  disappeared ; then, 
with  another  heavy  sigh,  he  turned  back  into  the  cottage. 

Meantime  Marjorie  Annan  hastened  homewards,  not  a little 
troubled  by  the  event  of  the  morning.  Tond  as  she  was  of  her 
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old  playmate,  she  could  not  acknowledge  to  herself  that  his 
abrupt  confession  of  love  had  awakened  any  response  in  her 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  startled  and  frightened  her  to 
a degree  she  could  not  have  conceived  possible.  If  like  other 
growing  maids  she  had  sometimes  dreamed  of  a lover,  her  ideal 
had  certainly  never  taken  the  shape  of  poor  John  Sutherland. 
She  looked  upon  him  as  a sort  of  humble  friend,  even  a brother, 
but  that  was  all.  Though  several  years  her  senior,  he  seemed 
to  her  only  a boy,  and  the  idea  of  being  courted  by  him,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  was  absurd. 

Yet,  child  as  she  was,  she  had  woman’s  wit  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  the  young  man  was  terribly  in  earnest,  that  the  situ- 
ation was  a delicate  one,  and  that  for  the  future  the  relations 
between  them  would  have  to  be  more  or  less  altered.  John 
Sutherland,  avowedly  her  lover,  with  the  full  sanction  and 
earnest  hope  of  his  father  and  mother,  was  a different  person 
from  her  old  friend,  Johnnie,  with  whom  she  had  no  reserves, 
and  whom  she  had  all  along  regarded  with  the  frank  indifference 
of  sisterly  affection. 

Leaving  the  village  behind  her,  she  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
old  church,  and  there,  leaning  over  the  church  gate,  was  Solomon 
Mucklebackit,  with  hair  white  as  snow,  and  a figure  bent  nearly 
double  with  old  age.  But,  old  as  he  was,  and  grim  as  ever,  his 
face  brightened  at  Marjorie’s  coming,  and  his  wrinkled  cheeks 
were  puckered  up  into  the  ghost  of  a smile. 

‘ Here  I am  at  last,*  said  Marjorie,  nodding  affectionately  to 
him. 

The  ruling  passion  was  still  strong  in  Solomon,  and  he  began 
to  grumble. 

‘ An  hour  late,’  he  muttered ; ‘ what  kept  ye,  Marjorie?  The 
meenister  thought  ye  had  missit  the  waggonette.’ 

‘ I had  a call  to  make  in  the  village,  Solomon.’ 

‘ Weel  hurry  in  and  get  your  tea  before  it’s  cauld,’  returned 
Solomon;  ‘he’s  waiting  on  ye.’  Then  as  she  turned  away  he 
demanded  querulously  : ‘Ye  were  to  bring  doon  five  pounds  o’ 
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black  tea  and  a bottle  o’  sherry  wine  frae  Cumstie  the  grocer’s. 
Hae  ye  gotten  them  V 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ I forgot  them  in  my  hurry  to  get  away.  I’m  so  sorry  ! But 
I’ll  write  to-night,  and  they’ll  come  over  by  the  carrier  to- 
morrow.’ 

Solomon  grunted  gloomily,  while  the  girl  crossed  the  road, 
opened  the  manse  gate,  and  hastened  to  the  house.  She  found 
the  front  door  ajar,  and,  crossing  the  lobby,  entered  the  very 
sitting-room  whither  she  had  been  carried  in  the  minister’s  arms 
seventeen  years  before.  After  all  these  years,  the  little  parlour 
remained  just  the  same,  with  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture 
added ; and  there,  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  was  the  minister, 
just  the  same,  but  older,  weaker,  and  wearier.  He  looked  up 
as  she  entered,  and  his  mild  blue  eye  grew  soft  with  loving, 
recognition. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

AT  THE  MANSE. 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  now  long  past  the  great  climateric,  and 
breaking  fast;  indeed,  so  infirm  had  he  become  that  he  had 
more  than  once  thought  of  retiring  from  the  ministry  altogether. 
Though  his  body  was  frail,  however,  his  intellect  was  as  bright 
as  ever,  and  when  Marjorie  entered  the  study  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  reading  one  of  his  favourite  books. 

He  looked  up  with  his  kindly  smile  as  his  foster-daughter 
appeared. 

‘ Is  it  you,  my  bairn  V he  said,  as  he  came  over  and  kissed 
her.  ‘ Welcome  home  again  ! Though  you  have  been  scarcely 
a week  away,  I have  missed  you  sorely,  and  have  been  counting 
the  days  till  your  return.’ 

For  some  months  past,  I should  now  explain,  Marjorie  had 
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been  accustomed  to  stay  at  a ladies’  school  in  the  neighbouriug 
town  from  Monday  till  Friday  of  every  week,  returning  each 
Friday  afternoon,  and  remaining  till  the  following  Monday.  This 
arrangement  had  been  found  necessary,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
the  girl  to  complete  her  simple  education  at  home,  and  as  the 
distance  was  too  great  for  her  to  go  to  and  fro  daily  without  in- 
convenience. 

‘ And  what  news  have  you  got  from  the  town*?’  continued  the 
minister,  as  Marjorie,  holding  his  hand  in  hers,  sank  into  a chair 
at  his  side.  ‘ How  is  Miss  Carruthers  ? and  how  do  you  get 
along  with  your  studies  f 

‘ Miss  Carruthers  sends  her  compliments,  and  as  she  is  called 
away  to  Edinburgh  to  see  her  sick  sister,  I am  to  bide  at  home 
for  a week.  A whole  week,  Mr.  Lorraine  ! — and  in  May  time  I 
Oh,  I am  so  glad  !’ 

‘ So  am  I,  my  bairn,’  said  the  minister.  ‘ A week’s  rest  will 
do  you  good,  and  it  will  do  me  good  too,  I hope,  for  I have  been 
far  from  well  since  you  went  away.  I had  one  of  my  old 
attacks  on  Tuesday,  and  have  been  obliged  to  keep  the  house.’ 

‘ You  will  be  better  now,’  said  Marjorie  fondly  ‘ I will 
nurse  you  !’ 

^ Aye,  aye ; and  the  sight  of  your  face  and  the  sound  of  your 
voice  will  do  me  more  good  than  the  doctor.  By  the  way,  my 
bairn,  I had  one  here  to-day  inquiring  after  you,  and  she  will  be 
here  again  this  evening.’ 

‘ I know  ! Miss  Hetherington  of  the  Castle  V 

‘ Yes,  Miss  Hetherington.  It  is  strange,  my  bairn,  how  much 
interest  the  good  lady  takes  in  you — she  who  cares  so  little  for 
any  other  living  thing ; and  yet  after  all  it  is  not  strange,  for 
my  Marjorie  is  a favourite  with  high  and  low.’ 

The  girl’s  face  grew  troubled  as  she  answered : 

^ I hope,  Mr.  Lorraine,  she  won’t  be  asking  me  up  to  the 
Castle ; I feel  so  lonely  there,  and  she — she  frightens  me  some- 
times ! She  has  such  strange  ways,  and  the  house  is  an  awful 
place.’ 
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‘Well,  well,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  her,  for  she  is 
a true  friend.* 

‘ I know  she  is  very  rich,  and  good  too,  but  for  all  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  alone  in  her  company.  I wonder  why  sho 
likes  to  have  me  ! She  sits  in  her  arm-chair  looking  at  me  for 
hours  together,  till  sometimes  I feel  as  if  I could  scream  out  and 
run  away.* 

‘ She  is  a strange  woman,*  said  the  minister,  thoughtfully ; 
‘ but  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  her.  She  takes  a great  interest 
in  you,  and  in  all  that  concerns  you.* 

‘ I know  that,  but * 

‘ Her  eccentricities  are  only  put  on,  I think,  to  conceal  a heart 
that  is  truly  kindly.  You  must  try  to  humour  her,  my  bairn, 
remembering  how  much  she  has  done  for  you,  and  may  yet  do. 
J^ot  that  I would  have  you  shape  your  conduct  towards  her  by 
any  sordid  hope  of  future  gain;  no,  no,  that  would  be  unworthy; 
but  it  is  well,  after  all,  to  have  so  powerful  a friend  should  any- 
thing happen  to  me.* 

‘ Oh,  don’t  speak  like  that  !*  exclaimed  Marjorie,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tender  tears.  ‘ I cannot  bear  it.* 

‘I  am  an  old  man,  Marjorie,  and  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  must  very  soon  be  called  to  my  account.  Seventy  and 
seventeen  cannot  walk  together  long  ! My  pilgrimage  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  your  road  lies  long  and  bright  before  you.  Eut 
there,  we  will  not  speak  of  that,  for,  indeed,  I am  not  repining 
at  my  lot.  These  seventeen  years,  my  bairn,  you  have  been 
light  and  sunshine  to  our  old  dwelling.  When  you  came, 
though  I was  an  old  man  then,  my  heart  leapt  up  again,  and  I 
seemed  to  take  another  lease  of  life ; and  when  I go,  I shall 
go  in  peace,  remembering  how  good  the  Lord  has  been 
to  me,  who,  but  for  your  coming,  might  have  died  a lonely 
man.* 

He  ceased  in'  some  consternation,  for  Marjorie  was  sobbing, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  at  that  moment 
Solomon  Mucklebackit  entered  the  room,  hat  in  hand. 
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‘What’s  wrong  noof  cried  the  sexton,  looking  sharply  at  the 
pair. 

‘ Nothing,  Solomon,  my  man,’  said  the  minister  mildly, 

‘ only ’ 

‘Dinna  he  flyting  at  the  bairn,  or  preaching  till  her.  I 
wonder  at  ye,  meenister.  Is  it  because  she  forgot  to  bring  the 
message  frae  Cumstie  the  grocer  V 

Mr.  Lorraine  burst  out  laughing ; and  then  exclaimed,  patting 
Marjorie  affectionately  on  the  head  ; 

‘ You  see,  Marjorie,  Solomon  is  as  ready  to  take  your  part  as 
ever,  and  even  ere  he  kens  your  fault ! He  thinks  I have  been 
scolding  you.’ 

Solomon  gave  a grunt. 

‘ I think  the  bairn’s  wanting  her  tea,  if  you  wish  my  opinion^ 
Will  I bring  it  in  V 

‘ Aye ; unless  Mysie  is  there ’ 

‘ Mysie’s  up  the  toon,’  replied  the  sexton,  ‘ but  the  pot’s 
infusing  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  I’ll  fetch  it  in  mysel’.’ 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  carrying  the 
tray,  with  teapot,  cups,  and  saucers,  a loaf  of  bread  and  butter. 
He  set  them  down  on  the  table,  and  then,  as  he  passed  Marjorie’s 
chair,  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

‘Dinna  heed  the  meenister  1’  he  whispered.  ‘He’s  auld,  and 
getting  grumpy !’ 

At  this  remark,  which  was  perfectly  audible,  and  indeed  was 
intended  to  be,  Mr.  Lorraine  laughed  cheerfully  again,  and 
Marjorie,  drying  her  eyes,  caught  the  contagion  of  his  merri- 
ment. 

‘ Mr.  Lorraine  was  not  scolding  me,  Solomon !’  she  cried. 

But  Solomon,  who  was  never  to  be  conciliated  by  anything 
but  sheer  opposition,  puckered  up  his  face  into  a comical 
frown. 

‘Atweel,  if  he  was,  I warrant  ye  desairved  it,’  he  said 
shortly.  ‘ What  way  did  ye  forget  the  tea  frae  Cumstie’s  V 

And  with  another  grunt  he  walked  from  the  room,  having 
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managed  somehow,  by  his  grim  interference  and  oddity  of  de- 
meanour, to  dispel  the  temporary  cloud  of  sad  foreboding. 
Marjorie  took  off  her  hat  and  shawl,  and,  sitting  at  the  table, 
began  to  pour  out  the  tea,  while  Mr.  Lorraine,  forgetting  his 
recent  train  of  thought,  questioned  her  anew  about  her  doings 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  chatted  cheerfully  together,  and 
shared  the  simple  meal. 

‘And  how  about  the  French,  Marjorie f asked  Mr.  Lorraine 
presently.  ‘ Are  you  coming  on  V 

‘ Yery  slowly,’  was  her  reply.  ‘ I find  it  hard  to  pronounce, 
and  the  verbs  are  a dreadful  trouble — and  the  genders.  It’s 
so  hard  to  tell  whether  a thing  is  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
I wonder  how  the  French  folk  themselves  can  tell.  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  never  learn  the  French  rightly.’ 

‘ I never  could  master  it  myself,  though  after  all,  maybe,  I 
never  fairly  tried  ; it’s  a queer  kind  of  tongue,  like  th.e  chirping 
of  birds,  I’m  thinking.  What  like  is  your  teacher  V 

‘ Monsieur  Caussidiere  ! A handsome  gentleman,  with  black 
hair  and  black  eyes.’ 

‘A  young  man,  Marjorie V 

‘ Kot  old ; but  very  grave  and  sad,  as  if  he  had  had  much 
trouble ; and  I think  he  has,  for  he  is  an  exile,  and  cannot  re- 
turn to  his  native  land.’ 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  dreamy  sympathy  and  pity,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  seemed  to  summon  up  before  her  the  Frenchman’s 
thoughtful  face.  Mr.  Lorraine  glanced  at  her  sideways,  with  a 
certain  gentle  suspicion. 

‘ Has  he  any  other  scholars  V he  asked  quietly. 

‘ Only  myself  out  of  our  school.  I go  to  his  house  for  my 
lesson  every  forenoon.  And  he  is  very,  very  kind  ! He  would 
scarcely  take  the  fees.  He  said ’ 

Eut  here  Marjorie  paused  and  blushed,  for  she  suddenly 
remembered  Caussidiere’s  words  and  ardent  looks  of  admira- 
tion. 

‘Weil,  what  did  he  say  V 
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He  said  he  was  ashamed  to  take  money  for  teaching,  and 
then — then  he  talked  about  Erance,  and  how  he  longed  to  return, 
and  how  sad  it  was  to  be  an  exile.  That  was  all  T 

Mr.  Lorraine  did  not  question  any  further,  but  seemed  plunged 
in  thought.  He  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  this  handsome 
Frenchman  ; indeed,  he  was  old-fashioned  and  simple  enough  to 
have  a low  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  whole  French  nation  ! 
But  he  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself,  and  quietly  determined 
to  make  inquiries. 

‘ By  the  way,  Marjorie,’  he  said  after  a pause,  ‘ you  know  that 
your  school  fees  are  paid  by  Miss  Hetherington  V 

Marjorie  nodded. 

‘ It  was  her  wish  that  you  should  be  taught  the  French.  For 
my  own  part  I never  thought  much  of  either  the  language  or 
the  people,  but  that  may  be  my  prejudice.  Miss  Hetherington 
thinks  that  every  young  lady  should  learn  French.  Curious 
the  interest  she  takes  in  you  !’ 

There  was  a noise  at  the  front  door,  a sound  of  feet  in  the 
lobby. 

Solomon  entered  abruptly. 

‘ She’s  ootside,’  he  said.  ‘ Will  I bring  her  ben  ? 

‘ Who  is  outside,  Solomon,  my  man  ?’ 

‘Wha  but  Mistress  Hetherington,  frae  the  Castle.  The 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  she’s  wrangling  wi’  the  driver.’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  rose  feebly  from  his  chair,  while  Marjorie 
nervously  put  down  her  cup  and  saucer  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  visitor. 

‘ This  way,  mem  1’  said  Solomon ; and  immediately  there 
entered  the  room  a woman  of  middle  height,  with  snow-white 
hair,  leaning  upon  a staff  or  hand-crutch. 

She  had  black  piercing  eyes,  a complexion  like  alabaster,  and 
her  front  teeth  projected  slightly  over  her  under  lip.  Though 
she  had  the  air  of  an  old  woman,  and  walked  with  a stoop,  her 
face  had  scarcely  a wrinkle,  and  her  voice  was  deep  and 
powerful 
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Marjorie  sprang  up  and  stood  trembling.  Without  a word. 
Miss  Hetherington  crossed  the  room  and  looked  fixedly  in  the 
young  girhs  face. 

^ Weel,  Marjorie  Annan  she  said,  in  a strong  Scotch  accent. 

‘ How — how  do  you  do,  Miss  Hetherington  V 

‘As  you  see — weel  enough  not  to  complain.  Stand  still, 
and  let  me  look  at  ye  I There,  you  may  kiss  me  if  you  like  !’ 

Marjorie  did  not  like,  but  she  bent  forward  and  touched  the 
lady’s  frosty  cheek. 

‘ Did  ye  come  doon  in  the  waggonette  ? !N‘ae  need  to  answer, 
for  I ken,  and  I ken  who  came  along  wi’  ye  I What’s  this  be- 
tween you  and  Johnnie  Sutherland  f 

Had  a bomb  exploded  under  her  feet,  Marjorie  could  not  have 
shown  more  consternation.  She  stammered  and  blushed,  and 
cast  an  appealing  look  at  Mr.  Lorraine. 

‘How’s  this  Marjorie!’  he  said  gently.  ‘You  did  not  tell 
me  that  Johnnie  had  come  back.’ 

‘ I’ll  swear  she  didna,’  exclaimed  Miss  Hetherington,  with  a 
low  harsh  laugh.  ‘ See  hoo  she  blushes  1 The  lad  and  she  had 
a tryste  in  Dumfries,  and  came  down  together.’ 

Here  Solomon,  who  stood  at  the  room  door  looking  on,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  interfere. 

‘And  what  then  1 What  if  Johnnie  Sutherland  did  convoy 
our  Marjorie  hame  h There’s  nae  hairm  in  that,  I’m  thinking.’ 

‘ Hold  your  tongue,  Solomon  Mucklebackit,’  said  Miss  Hether- 
ington, with  a sharp  rap  of  her  crutch  upon  the  ground.  ‘ Mind 
your  own  business  1’ 

‘ It  is  my  business,’  retorted  Solomon,  doggedly.  ‘ Marjorie, 
dinna  heed  her.’ 

‘ Solomon  1’  cried  Mr.  Lorraine,  with  a certain  authority. 

‘ WeeU’ 

‘ Be  good  enough  to  leave  the  room.” 

The  old  man  uttered  a low  snort  of  defiance,  but  immediately 
obeyed.  Miss  Hetherington  took  a chair  close  to  the  fireplace, 
and  sat  in  it,  leaning  heavily  on  her  crutch. 
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^ Nae  fool  like  an  auld  fool !’  she  muttered,  looking  at  Mr. 
Lorraine,  but  referring  to  the  refractory  sexton.  ‘ Between  the 
twa  0*  ye,  you^re  spoiling  Marjorie  Annan  altogether.* 

‘ I hope  not,*  returned  the  minister  mildly,  resuming  his  own 
seat.  ‘After  all,  too,  Solomon  is  quite  right.  Johnnie  and 
Marjorie  are  old  friends.* 

‘ All  the  parish  kens  that'  said  the  lady  of  the  Castle.  ‘ Come 
here,  Marjorie,  and  dinna  be  feared — 1*11  no  eat  you  ! Look  me 
in  the  face  ! Are  you  and  Johnnie  courting  V 

Marjorie*s  face  was  scarlet,  and  she  trembled  violently. 

‘ Oh,  Miss  Hetherington,*  she  cried,  ‘ what  do  you  mean  V 

And  she  held  out  her  hands  to  Mr.  Lorraine,  as  if  beseeching 
him  to  take  her  part. 

‘ Eeally,  Miss  Hetherington,*  he  said,  ‘ Marjorie  is  a child, 
and  I am  sure  such  nonsense  as  you  speak  of  has  never  entered 
her  head.* 

‘ Nonsense,  is  it  V retorted  the  lady,  with  the  same  low,  harsh 
laugh  as  before.  ‘ Weel,  it*s  the  nonsense  to  which  a*  folk 
come  early  or  late,  gentle  and  simple,  and  trust  me  to  ken 
better  than  either  you  or  that  idiot  Solomon  what  young  lasses 
are  made  o*.  Do  you  think  Marjorie  Annan*s  made  of  stane 
or  aim,  and  doesna  ken  a fair-favoured  lad  from  a rowan  tree  or  a 
milk  coo'?* 

‘I  think  she  is  too  young  for  love-making,’  returned  the 
minister. 

‘ Then  you  think  wrang ; it*s  never  o’er  early  for  a lassie  to 
begin.  As  for  Johnnie,  I’ll  no  say  but  what  he’s  a decent  lad 
and  a modest,  and  he  has  talent  as  weel,  the  rogue,  heaps  o* 
talent,  though  he’s  only  a weaver’s  son — eh,  Marjorie,  has 
he  no  V 

And  as  she  looked  at  Marjorie  there  was  no  anger  in  her  stern 
black  eyes,  rather  a sort  of  grim-humoured  sympathy.  Seeing 
his  foster-child’s  confusion,  Mr.  Lorraine  attempted  to  give  the 
conversation  another  turn. 

‘ If  young  Sutherland  has  developed  natural  gifts,  he  has  you 
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to  thank  for  the  opportunity.  We  all  know  how  kind  you  have 
been  to  him.’ 

‘Because  I bought  twa  o’  his  pictures/  she  retorted,  with  her 
characteristic  and  disagreeable  laugh.  ‘ I gave  him  fifty  pound 
a-piece  for  them,  the  more  fool  I.  One  was  a view  o’  the  Castle 
frae  the  south,  wi’  a cuddie  eating  thistles  in  the  foreground — a 
cuddie  as  big  as  a hippopotamus ; the  other  was  Marjorie  hersel’, 
wi’  her  lap  full  o’  wild  flowers,  sitting  by  the  side  o’  Annan 
water,  and  about  as  like  her,  by  that  token,  as  it  was  like  Solomon 
Mucklebackit.’ 

‘We  always  considered  it  an  excellent  likeness,’  said  Mr. 
Lorraine,  good-humouredly. 

‘ So  it  was,’  cried  Marjorie,  impulsively  ; ‘ everybody  said  so.’ 

‘And  what  everybody  said  must  be  true?’  demanded  the  lady, 
with  a sneer.  ‘ Weel,  likeness  or  no  likeness,  the  lad  has  talent, 
as  I said ; and  if  he  works  hard,  maybe  he’ll  be  able,  some  fine 
day,  to  paint  a picture.  So  much  for  Johnnie  Sutherland.  Now 
we’ll  come  to  the  business  which  brought  me  doon.  I want 
Marjorie  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  and  spend  the  day.’ 

The  very  proposal  which  Marjorie  had  dreaded  ! She  opened 
her  lips  to  give  a trembling  refusal,  to  frame  some  awkward 
excuse;  but  before  she  could  say  a word.  Miss  Hetherington 
continued  with  decision : 

‘ I’ll  be  expecting  her  early,  say  at  ten.  She  can  walk  the 
distance,  unless  she’s  o’er  idle ; in  that  case  I’ll  send  the 
carriage  to  fetch  her.’ 

‘ I am  very  sorry,’  stammered  Marjorie,  ‘ but  to-morrow ’ 

She  paused,  and  glanced  in  supplication  at  her  foster-father. 

‘ The  fact  is,’  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  ‘ we  had  made  other  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow.  Some  other  day  maybe.’ 

Miss  Hetherington’s  eyes  flashed,  and  her  crutch  was  sharply 
struck  upon  the  floor. 

‘To-morrow,  and  no  other  day  will  suit  me.  I hae  some- 
thing to  say  to  her  that  willna  keep.  Do  you  hear  that,  Mar- 
jorie 1’ 
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‘Yes/  answered  Marjorie  timidly,  ‘but  I have  only  just  como 
home,  and  I would  rather * 

Here  Miss  Hetherington  rose  abruptly  from  her  chair. 

‘ Come  or  stay  !’  she  exclaimed.  ‘ Please  yourseP,  Marjorie 
Annan ; but  if  you  stay  at  home  the  morn,  you'll  wait  lang  for 
another  invitation.' 

Eager  not  to  give  offence,  Mr.  Lorraine  now  interposed. 

‘ If  you  wish  it,  Marjorie  shall  come  !' 

‘ Very  weel,' said  Miss  Hetherington  sharply;  then,  turning 
to  the  girl,  she  added,  ‘ Will  you  walk,  or  shall  I send  the  car- 
riage P 

‘ I — I will  walk,'  returned  Marjorie  timidly,  with  the  air  of 
one  doomed  to  condign  punishment. 

‘ Then  I’ll  expect  you  at  ten,  and  nae  later.  E’ow,  gie  me 
your  arm  to  the  carriage.' 

Marjorie  obeyed,  and  with  a short  ‘ Good  day'  to  the  minister 
Miss  Hetherington  left  the  room.  By  this  time  it  had  grown 
almost  dark,  and  Solomon  was  waiting  in  the  lobby  with  the 
church  lanthorn. 

‘Will  I show  you  a light,  mem f he  asked,  respectfully 
enough. 

‘ Ko,  I can  see  weel  enough,'  was  the  reply  ; and  still  leaning 
on  Marjorie's  arm  the  lady  passed  out  of  the  hall  door,  crossed 
the  garden,  and  found  her  carriage,  an  old-fashioned  one-horse 
brougham,  waiting  at  the  outer  gate.  Assisted  by  Marjorie  she 
stepped  in,  and  Marjorie  drew  back, 

‘ Marjorie  !' 

‘Yes,  Miss  Hetherington.' 

‘ Kiss  me  again,  my  bairn.' 

Was  it  Marjorie's  fancy,  or  was  the  voice  that  spoke  quite  > 
different  from  the  harsh  voice  that  had  so  troubled  her  in  the 
room  ! She  bent  down  her  face,  and  the  lady's  two  hands  were 
uplifted  to  draw  it  softly  down  for  the  farewell  kiss.  Tha  lips 
that  kissed  her  on  cheek  and  forehead  were  cold  as  ice.  Itiwa^;?*>- 
no  fancy,  however,  that  the  same  gentle  voice  that  she  had  just 
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iieard — so  softened,  so  changed  ! — spoke  again,  and  in  those 
words : 

‘ God  bless  you,  Marjorie  Annan  !* 

Then  while  Marjorie  stood  trembling  and  wondering,  the  lady 
of  the  Castle  was  driven  rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  CASTLE  AND  ITS  MISTRESS. 

Miss  Margaret  Hetherington  of  Hetherington  Castle  was  a 
spinster  lady  of  great  wealth,  who  inherited  in  her  own  right  the 
estates  that  had  once  belonged  to  her  father,  and  afterwards,  for 
a short  term,  to  a brother  who  died  childless,  leaving  her  the 
next  of  kin.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  least  she  had  re- 
mained in  solitary  possession  of  the  place  ; and  during  that  time 
she  had  scarcely  left  the  neighbourhood,  save  for  a few  weeks 
each  winter,  when  she  went  to  occupy  a house — her  town-house, 
as  she  called  it — in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

When  local  gossip  first  began  to  speak  of  the  foundling  who 
had  been  left  on  the  manse  doorstep,  and  who  had  been  taken 
in  so  tenderly  by  the  minister.  Miss  Hetherington  was  living  at 
the  Castle  with  her  brother;  and  being  a lady  of  somewhat 
stern  virtue,  she  heard  the  news  with  a certain  amount  of  moral 
indignation.  A few  Sundays  afterwards  she  appeared  at  church, 
and  after  service  questioned  Mr.  Lorraine,  who  told  her  all  the 
circumstances,  wjiich  interested  her  so  much  that  she  at  once 
went  to  the  manse  and  saw  the  child.  On  learning  the  minister’s 
determination  to  rear  the  infant  as  his  own,  she  at  first  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  wicked  mother  who  had  laid  so  heavy  a bur- 
then on  the  good  raan^s  slender  means,  and  then,  after  a pitying 
look  at  little  Marjorie,  presented  the  minister  with  a fifty-pound 
note. 
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‘ Dinna  tell  my  brother  I gave  it  to  you/  she  said  ; ‘ he  would 
think  me  a fool  for  my  pains,  and  maybe  I am  !* 

The  minister  promised  to  keep  her  charity  private  ; and  from 
that  day  forth  Miss  Hetherington  continued  to  take  a friendly 
interest  in  the  little  castaway.  Two  years  later  her  brother  died, 
nd  she  reigned  supreme  and  solitary  at  the  Castle.  As  time 
advanced,  she  grew  more  and  more  eccentric,  more  and  more  oi 
a recluse ; but  her  interest  in  Marjorie  did  not  cease,  and  she 
continued  to  assist  the  minister  in  his  responsibility.  Now  and 
then,  at  long  intervals,  Marjorie  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle  to 
spend  a day  or  two  in  the  stern  lady’s  company,  and  she  never 
returned  home  without  a handsome  present.  She  never  ceased, 
however,  to  regard  her  benefactress  with  a certain  dread. 

Thus  the  long  years  had  passed  away;  and  now  Miss  Hethering- 
ton, though  in  reality  little  over  fifty  years  of  age,  looked  quite 
an  old  woman.  She  seemed  to  have  no  kinsfolks  and  fewer 
friends,  but  dwelt  alone  up  at  the  Castle  in  utter  solitude. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  Miss  Hetherington’s  visit,  Marjorie 
prepared  to  set  out  for  the  Castle.  She  would  gladly  have  made 
some  excuse  to  stay  at  home,  but  Mr.  Lorraine  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  at  his  earnest  request  she  consented. 

‘ She  is  your  best  friend,’  said  the  minister,  ‘ and  you  must 
not  offend  herd 

‘ Very  well ; I will  go,’  answered  Marjorie  ; ‘ but  I shall  come 
home  early  in  the  afternoon.  She’ll  never  ask  me  to  stay  all 
night  ? If  she  does,  I can’t  do  it.’ 

‘Why  not,  Marjorie?’ 

‘The  Castle’s  eerie  enough  at  day  time,  but  at  night  it’s  dreadful, 
and  Miss  Hetherington  creeps  about  like  a ghost.  I’d  sooner 
sleep  out  in  the  kirkyard  !’ 

At  a quarter  before  nine  she  started,  for  she  had  three  miles 
to  walk,  and  she  wished  to  linger  on  the  road,  which  lay  through 
pleasant  country  pastures  and  among  green  lanes.  The  morning 
was  bright  and  clear,  though  there  were  clouds  to  seaward  whicli 
spoke  of  coming  rain.  Passing  up  through  the  village,  the  way 
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she  had  come  the  previous  day,  she  saw  young  Sutherland 
standing  at  the  gate  of  the  weaver^s  cottage. 

‘ Good  morning,  Marjorie.  Where  are  you  going  to  so  early  X 

‘ Up  to  Miss  Hetherington^s  at  the  Castle,^  she  replied. 

‘ Are  you  going  to  walk  X 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then  may  I come  with  you  a piece  of  the  road  V 

‘Not  to-day,  Johnnie,’  she  said  nervously.  ‘I  am  late,  and 
-must  hurry  on.’ 

The  young  man  sighed,  hut  did  not  press  his  request.  Trou- 
bled and  vexed  at  the  meeting,  Marjorie  walked  quickly  away. 

She  followed  the  townward  highway  till  she  came  to  the 
cross-roads,  where  she  had  alighted  from  the  waggonnette. 
Close  to  the  cross-road  there  was  a stile  leading  to  a footpath 
across  the  fields.  Her  foot  was  on  the  stile,  and  she  was  about 
to  step  over,  when  she  heard  a voice  behind  her.  Turning 
quickly,  she  saw  to  her  astonishment  the  French  teacher  from 
Dumfries. 

He  was  clad  in  a dark  walking  suit,  with  broad-brimmed 
wideawake  hat,  and  was  smoking  a cigar.  He  looked  at  her 
^ smilingly,  and  raised  his  hat.  She  thought  he  had  never  looked 
so  handsome,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  sunshine,  with  his  pale 
face  smiling  and  his  bright  black  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  her. 

‘ Monsieur  Caussidiere  !’  she  cried  in  astonishment. 

‘ Yes,  it  is  I !’  he  replied,  in  his  sad  musical  voice.  ‘ I have 
walked  from  the  town,  and  was  going  down  to  see  you.’ 

‘ To  see  me  f she  echoed. 

‘ Yes,  mademoiselle,  and  the  good  man  your  guardian.  You 
have  spoken  of  him  so  often  that  I longed  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  having  two  idle  days  before  me,  I am  here  as  you 
behold !’ 

Marjorie  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do ; the  encounter  was 
so  unexpected.  She  stood  trembling  and  blushing  in  such  ob- 
Tious  embarrassment  that  the  Frenchman  came  to  her  relief. 

‘Do  not  let  me  detain  you  if  you  have  an  appointment.  Or 
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€tay  ! pethaps  you  will  permit  me  to  walk  a little  way  in  your 
company  f 

And  before  she  quite  understood  what  was  taking  place,  he 
had  lightly  leapt  the  stile,  and  was  handing  her  over  with 
great  politeness.  They  strolled  along  the  footpath  side  by  side. 

Suddenly  Marjorie  paused. 

‘ I am  going  up  to  the  Castle,’  she  said,  ‘ and  I shall  not  be 
back  till  the  afternoon.  Do  not  let  me  take  you  out  of  your 
way.’ 

The  Frenchman  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Oh  ! one  way  is  to  me  as  good  as  another,’  he  exclaimed, 
said  you  wished  to  see  Mr.  Lorraine.’ 

‘ Precisely;  but  I prefer  your  company,  my  child.’ 

‘ He  is  at  home  now,  and  will  be  so  glad  of  some  one  to 
talk  to.’ 

‘ I see  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  little  one,’  said  Caussidiere 
paternally.  ^ If  I go,  will  you  promise  to  return  soon  ? Eemem- 
ber,  I shall  not  depart  until  you  do  return.’ 

‘ Yes,  I will  promise,’  answered  Marjorie.  ‘ I — I would  rather 
you  did  not  come  any  further.’ 

‘And  wherefore,  my  child  ? Is  my  company  so  disagree- 
able?’ 

‘ JSo,  monsieur ; but  the  folk  in  this  place  are  aye  talking, 
and  if  they  saw  me  walking  with  a strange  gentleman  it  would 
be'  all  over  the  parish  before  night,  and  then  Miss  Hetherington 
would  hear  of  it,  and  I should  get  no  peace.’ 

And  as  she  spoke  she  looked  round  nervously,  as  if  dreading 
an  eye-witness. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington  ! Pray,  who  is  she 

‘The  lady  I am  going  to  see.  She  has  eyes  everywhere — 
nothing  happens  but  she  kens.’ 

‘But  surely  there  is  nothing  to  conceal,’  persisted  the  French- 
man. ‘ It  is  very  natural  that,  having  met  you,  I should  offer 
to  escort  you.’ 

‘ In  France,  maybe,  but  not  here  in  Annandale,  Down  here. 
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monsieur,  when  two  folks  are  seen  out  walking  in  the  fields  to- 
gether all  the  world  believes  them  to  be  courting! 

She  had  spoken  without  reflection,  and  her  face  now  grew 
crimson  as  she  met  her  companion’s  quiet  eyes  and  realised  the- 
significance  of  her  own  words. 

‘I  see,’  cried  the  Trenchman  laughing.  ‘They  would  take 
me  for  your  lover.’ 

Marjorie  did  not  reply,  but  turned  her  face  away,  and  begaB 
to  walk  on  rapidly.  But  the  Frenchman  kept  at  her  side. 

‘ Ah,  my  child,’  he  continued,  ‘ I am  more  fit  to  be  your 
father  than  your  lover.  I am  not  so  frivolous  and  vain  as  ta 
presume  to  think  of  one  so  young  and  pretty.  You  must  not 
mind  me  ! lam  your  teacher,  your  friend — that  is  all !’ 

She  was  touched  by  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  but  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation  she  paused  again,  and  looked  him  full  in 
the  face. 

‘ What  you  say  is  quite  true,  monsieur,’  she  said  ; ‘ but,  oh  ! 
do  not  follow  me  any  further.  See  ! that  is  the  Castle,  and 
who  knows  but  Miss  Hetherington  herself  is  watching  us  from 
the  tower  V 

She  pointed  across  the  fields  and  towards  a dark  belt  of  wood- 
land, over  which  two  old-fashioned  towers  were  indeed  visible^ 
about  a mile  and  a half  away. 

‘ Well,  I will  do  as  you  desire,  my  child,’  answered  Caus- 
sidiere,  after  a moment’s  hesitation  ; ‘ I will  go  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  your  guardian.  Au  revoir 

‘ Au  revoir,  monsieur  !’ 

He  took  her  hand,  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it ; then, 
with  an  air  of  respectful  gallantry,  he  swept  off  his  hat  and 
bowed.  She  could  not  help  smiling ; he  looked  so  fantastic  to 
her  simple  sight,  and  yet  so  handsome  ! 

She  walked  on  thoughtfully.  At  the  next  stile  she  turned 
and  looked  .back.  He  w^as  still  stationary  in  the  pathway, 
gazing  after  her ; but  the  moment  she  looked  back  he  kissed  his 
hand. 
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Marjorie  turned  again  and  walked  on,  with  no  little  fluttering 
of  the  heart;  the  moment  she  was  quite  out  of  sight  she- 
slackened  her  pace  and  began  thinking. 

The  last  twenty-four  hours  had  been  full  of  surprises  for  the 
simple  girl  She  was  beginning  to  realise,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  the  curious  sensation,  confused  yet  delightful  of  being 
loved  and  admired — and  not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  two 
for  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  French  master^s  tender 
solicitation,  though  it  had  not  been  expressed  in  words. 

Child  as  she  was,  Marjorie  felt  rather  frightened.  Young 
Sutherland’s  feelings  towards  her  she  could  understand — he  had 
known  her  so  long,  and  they  had  always  been  such  friends  ; and 
though  she  could  hardly  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a lover,, 
yet  his  passionate  outburst  had  not  taken  her  altogether  by 
surprise. 

With  Monsieur  Caussidiere  it  was  different. 

He  seemed  so  far  away  from  her,  so  much  her  elder  and 
superior.  Doubtless,  had  she  been  a romantic  girl,  given  to- 
dreaming  or  novel-reading,  she  would  have  been  fascinated  by 
his  admiration ; for  he  was  very  handsome,  and  interesting  to 
boot.  But  she  was  not  particularly  romantic,  and  her  feeling 
towards  him  was  a peculiar  mixture  of  awe,  terror,  and  amuse- 
ment. She  was  afraid  of  him,  firstly,  because  he  was  a foreigner, 
and  secondly,  because  he  was  so  clever ; amused  by  him,  because 
he  was  so  entirely  different,  both  in  character  and  manners,  from 
all  the  men  she  had  ever  met.  It  seemed  absurd  to  think  that 
he  could  seriously  care  for  a child,  a school-girl,  like  herself. 

Troubled  and  perplexed,  she  crossed  the  fields,  and  reaching 
a lonely  road,  came  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  woods  which 
surrounded  Hetherington  Castle.  Following  the  road  for  about 
a hundred  yards,  she  reached  a dilapidated  and  uninhabited  lodge, 
standing  at  the  end  of  a grass-grown  avenue.  Pushing  open  a 
rusty  iron  gate,  she  entered  the  avenue  and  wandered  on  with 
gloomy  woods  on  either  side.  Deep  sylvan  silence  surrounded 
her,  broken  only  by  the  twittering  of  small  birds  and  the  occa- 
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sional  coo  of  a stock-dove.  Prom  time  to  time  a wood-pigeon 
crossed  the  blue  open  space  above  her  head,  and  conies,  like 
elfin  things,  gambolled  iu  the  grass  before  her,  saw  her  coming, 
and  vanished  away.  Wild  flowers  of  the  spring-time,  speedwells 
and  primroses,  grew  thick  on  the  sides  of  the  avenue,  and  every- 
where, save  where  old  ruts  showed  where  vehicles  once  had 
passed,  there  was  a carpet  of  long  grass  and  soft  many-coloured 
moss. 

At  last,  turning  a corner  and  coming  out  into  open  sunshine, 
she  saw  the  Castle  standing  in  the  midst  of  a broad  piece  of 
pasture  where  cows  were  grazing.  It  consisted  of  a two-storied 
building,  attached  to  the  two  old  ivied  towers.  The  edifice 
itself,  as  well  as  the  pasture  in  front  of  it  and  the  walled  garden 
behind  it,  looked  forlorn  and  neglected.  Eank  grass  and  weeds 
grew  almost  to  the  very  threshold,  and  the  walls  were  disfigured 
with  great  mildew-like  stains. 

Approaching  nearer,  she  came  to  another  carriage  road,  which 
swept  right  up  to  the  main  entrance.  She  passed  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  came  to  the  hall  door,  which  stood  wide 
open.  Close  to  her  hand  was  a brass  handle  communicating 
with  a rusty  bell ; she  reached  out  her  hand  and  rang,  and  the 
bell  sounded  a hollow  jangling,  dismal  sound. 

She  waited,  no  one  came ; then  she  rang  again,  more  loudly. 

In  answer  to  the  second  peal,  she  heard  shuffling  footsteps 
along  the  lobby ; then  a hard-featured  elderly  man-servant, 
dressed  in  rusty  black,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and  gave  her 
a nod  of  gloomy  recognition. 

‘It's  you,  Miss  Marjorie  !’  he  said.  ‘What  way  did  ye  no 
come  ben  without  ringing  ? Slie^s  waiting  on  ye.' 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  into  the  lobby,  a dark  and  dreary 
passage  hung  with  oil  paintings  and  antique  maps  and  prints ; 
thence  into  a large  apartment,  divided  by  an  open  folding  door 
into  two  portions.  Old  family  portraits  covered  the  walls,  the 
suite  was  of  old-fashioned  oak  and  crimson  velvet,  the  oaken 
floor  strewn  with  loose  pieces  of  carpet,  rugs,  and  skins  of  deer 
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and  foreign  animals.  On  the  tables  were  books — old  keepsakes, 
eounty  histories,  albums  of  prints.  There  were  heavy  curtains 
to  the  windows,  which  looked  out  on  the  pasture  or  paddock 
described  above. 

In  the  further  room  was  a large  mantelpiece  of  black  marble, 
cracked  across  ; on  the  mantelpiece  an  old-fashioned  clock,  with 
a bronze  figure  of  Wallace  in  complete  armour;  and  above  this 
hung  a dingy  oil  painting  of  the  last  Master  of  Hetherington, 
booted  and  spurred,  in  his  costume  as  leader  of  the  Annan- 
dale  Hunt.  A faint  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  lying  before 
it,  on  a rug  of  black  bearskin,  was  a deerhound,  old  and  tooth- 
less. 

As  Marjorie  entered,  the  dog  rose  snarling  and  showing  his 
toothless  gums,  but  recognising  her,  he  gave  a faint  wag  of  the 
tail  and  sank  down  again  to  doze. 

‘ Bide  here,’  said  the  old  servant.  ^ She’s  up  in  the  tower. 
I’ll  tell  her  you’re  come.’ 

And  he  shuffled  from  the  room.  Left  alone  in  the  chamber, 
Marjorie  looked  around  her  nervously.  The  place  was  dark  and 
cheerless  enough  to  make  a strange  frame  for  her  young  and 
glowing  beauty.  The  faces  on  the  walls  looked  down  on  her 
gloomily,  that  of  the  late  master  wearing  a particularly  forbid- 
ding expression.  It  was  that  of  a man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
dark  piercing  eyes  like  his  sister’s,  a coarse,  fierce  mouth,  and 
straight  black  hair.  The  original,  when  living,  had  been  noto- 
rious for  his  life  of  reckless  dissipation,  which  had  laid  him 
low  when  he  had  only  just  attained  his  fortieth  year. 

Presently  the  room  door  opened,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
appeared. 

She  was  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  robe  of  stiff  black  silk, 
and  wore  a cap,  like  that  of  a widow,  over  her  snow-white  hair. 
She  came  in  leaning  on  her  crutch,  and  nodded  grimly  to  her 
guest. 

‘ Sit  ye  doon,’  she  said,  pointing  to  a seat,  and  herself  drop- 
ping into  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire.  Then  drawing  out  a 
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man’s  gold  hunting  watch  and  opening  it,  she  continued, 
‘Twenty-five  minutes  after  ten.  You’re  late  in  coining,  Marjorie 
Annan.  I doubt  you  were  lingering  on  the  way.’ 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  BAR  SINISTER. 

As  she  spoke,  and  closed  her  watch  sharply.  Miss  Hetherington 
fixed  her  black  eyes  keenly  on  Marjorie,  who,  remembering  her 
recent  encounter  with  Caussicliere,  flushed  red  and  trembled.  A 
curious  smile  grew  upon  the  stern  woman’s  bloodless  face  as  she 
continued  : 

‘Aye,  aye,  you  were  lingering,  and  maybe  you  had  pleasant 
company  ! Who  was  yon  you  parted  with  out  there  among 
the  green  fields  V 

Marjorie  started  in  consternation.  Her  fears,  then,  were 
right,  and  it  was  useless  to  conceal  anything  from  Miss  Hether- 
ington,  who  was  like  a witch,  and  had  eyes  and  ears  everywhere. 

‘ 0,  Miss  Hetherington,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘ did  you  see  us 
together  V 

‘ I was  up  on  the  tower  wi’  my  spying  glass,  and  I saw  far 
awa’  a lassie  that  looked  like  Marjorie  Annan  and  a lad  I took 
at  first  for  Johnnie  Sutherland,  till  he  began  booing  and  kissing 
his  hand,  and  then  I saw  it  couldna  be  Johnnie.’ 

Marjorie  now  perceived  that  all  concealment  was  useless,  and 
at  once  told  her  hostess  of  the  meeting  with  her  French  teacher. 
She  did  not  think  it  expedient,  however,  to  describe  with  exact- 
ness the  Frenchman’s  conversation  ; but  even  as  it  was  Miss 
Hetherington’s  brow  darkened,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a light 
like  that  of  anger. 

‘Braw  doings!’  she  muttered.  ‘Braw  doings  for  a young 
growing  lassie  o’  seventeen.  Your  French  teacher,  say  you  ? 
What’s  his  name,  Marjorie  V 
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* Monsieur  Caussidi^re.’ 

‘ And  what’s  the  man  doing  down  here  instead  of  teaching  his 
classes  in  the  town  V 

‘Indeed  I can’t  tell,’  returned  Marjorie.  ‘I  met  him  quite  by 
accident  on  my  way  to  see  youl 

‘ Humph  ! What  like  is  he  ? Is  he  young  f 

‘ Not  very  young.’ 

‘ Weel  favoured]’ 

‘ Yes  j and  very  clever.’ 

‘ Worse  and  worse,’  said  Miss Hetherington.  ‘Now,  Marjorie, 
listen  to  me.’ 

‘ Yes  ; Miss  Hetherington.’ 

‘ Look  me  in  the  face  while  you  answer.  Do  you  think  this 
French  scoundrel — he  is  a scoundrel,  tak’  it  for  granted — has 
come  down  here  in  pursuit  o’  his  pupil]  Dinna  be  feared  to 
answer.  Is  he  fond  o’  you,  Marjorie  ]’ 

‘ I — I think  he  likes  me.’ 

‘ Has  he  said  as  muckle  ]’ 

‘Yes,  Miss  Hetherington,’  answered  Marjorie,  who  was  in- 
capable of  a falsehood. 

‘ And  you  ? What  think  ye  of  him  ]’ 

‘ I like  him  very  much.  Miss  Hetherington.  He  has  been 
very  kind  and  patient  with  me.’ 

‘But  do  you  love  him,  tell  me  that]  or  is  it  Johnnie  Suther- 
land that  has  won  your  silly  heart  ] Out  with  it,  Marjorie 
Annan.  Frank  confession’s  good  for  the  soul,  and  I’m  your 
friend.’ 

Marjorie  blushed,  but  kept  her  frank  blue  eyes  fixed  on  her 
questioner’s  face. 

‘ I don’t  love  anybody,  Miss  Hetherington — not  in  the  way 
you  mean.’ 

‘ Are  you  sure  o’  that  ]’ 

‘ Quite  sure.’ 

‘ Then  you’re  a wise  lassie,’  cried  the  lady,  rising  to  her  feet. 
^ Men  are  kittle  cattle,  and  safer  at  a distance.  Look  at  that 
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picture/  she  continued,  suddenly  pointing  to  the  portrait  over 
the  mantelpiece.  ‘ You  ken  who  it  is  V 

‘Yes;  your  brother,  Mr.  Hugh.’ 

‘ Hugh  Hetherington,  God  rest  his  soul ! and  the  best  brother 
woman  ever  had.  Folk  thought  that  he  was  had,  and  he  had 
my  father’s  temper;  but  he  guarded  his  sister  like  a watch-dog  ; 
and  I wish  you  had  a brother  to  guard  you  half  as  week  Look 
underneath  my  een,  on  my  right  cheek  ! You  see  that  mark  ? 
I shall  carry  it  to  my  grave.  Hugh  gave  it  to  me  when  I was 
a young  lass  ! He  struck  me  in  the  face  wi’  his  fist,  because  he 
thought  I was  hiding  something  from  him,  and  coorting  wi’  one 
I needna  name.’ 

The  lady’s  face  grew  full  of  a wild,  fierce  light  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  laughed  strangely  to  herself.  Marjorie  gazed  at  her 
in  dread. 

‘ It  was  a lie,  but  Hugh  was  right ; he  loved  his  sister.  He 
kenned  what  men  were,  he  knew  their  black  hearts.  They’re 
a’  had,  or  mostly  a’.  Tak’  warning,  Marjorie  Annan,  and  hearken 
to  me  ! Let  nae  man  come  to  you  in  secret,  wi’  words  o’  love  ; 
hide  naething  from  them  that  care  for  you,  from  Mr.  Lorraine  or 
from  me.  Trust  the  auld  heads,  Marjorie ; they  ken  what  is 
right.  God  has  made  you  honnie ; may  He  keep  you  pure  and 
happy  till  the  end  !’ 

Her  tone  had  changed  to  one  of  deep  earnestness,  even  of 
pathos.  She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  agitation, 
pausing  now  and  again,  and  leaning  upon  her  crutch. 

‘ Ho  that  I would  hae  you  lead  a lonely  life  !’  she  exclaimed 
after  a pause.  ‘ Look  at  me  ! I’m  no  that  old  in  years,  but  I’m 
grey,  grey  wi’  loneliness  and  trouble.  I might  hae  had  one  ta 
care  for  me ; I might  hae  had  bairns  ; hut  it  wasna  to  he.  I’m 
a rich  woman,  hut  I hae  neither  kith  nor  kin.  Lord  forbid  you 
should  ever  be  the  same  ! But  when  you  marry,  and  marry  you 
will  some  day,  you  must  choose  a true  man ; aye,  true  and 
honest,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  and  if  you  canna  choose,  let 
the  auld  folk  that  care  for  you,  and  that  ken  the  world,  choose- 
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for  you.  Trust  their  een,  no  your  ain  ! I^ever  deceive  them  ; 
keep  nae  secrets  from  them  1 Mind  that,  Marjorie  Annan  !’ 

She  ceased  her  tirade,  and  stood  gazing  keenly  at  Marjorie, 
who  sat  still,  listening  in  wonder.  Despite  her  sharp  tone 
and  brusque  manner,  there  was  a tenderness  in  her  tone  that 
could  not  he  mistaken.  Then  all  at  once,  with  the  abruptness 
peculiar  to  her,  she  changed  her  tone  again,  and  broke  into  a 
low  chuckling  laugh. 

‘And  now  I hae  preachM  my  sermon/  she  said,  with  her 
grim  smile,  ‘hae  you  had  breakfast  ? Will  you  tak'  some  tea  V 

But  Marjorie  had  breakfasted  before  starting,  and  wanted 
nothing. 

‘Very  weel ! Come  and  walk  in  the  garden  f 

She  led  the  way  from  the  room,  and  Marjorie  quietly 
followed. 

Passing  out  by  the  rear  of  the  house,  across  a lonely  court- 
yard, they  reached  a door  in  the  high  wall,  and  entered  the 
garden — a wilderness  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  currant  bushes, 
sadly  in  need  of  the  gardener^s  hand.  Tangled  creepers  and 
weeds  grew  over  the  grassy  paths.  Here  and  there  were  seats, 
and  in  one  corner  was  an  arbour  almost  buried  in  umbrage.  It 
was  a desolate,  neglected  place,  but  the  sun  was  shining  upon  it, 
and  the  air  was  bright  and  warm. 

Miss  Hetherington  took  her  companion’s  arm  and  walked 
slowly  from  path  to  path. 

‘ The  garden’s  like  its  mistress,’  she  said  presently,  ‘ lonesome 
and  neglectit.  Since  Wattie  Henderson  died,  I hae  never  em- 
ployed a regular  gardener.  Bat  it’s  bonnie  in  summer  time,  for 
a’  that,  and  I like  it,  wild  as  it  is.  I should  like  weel  to  be 
buried  here,  right  in  the  heart  0’  the  auld  place  !’ 

She  entered  the  neglected  arbour  and  sat  down  wearily. 
Marjorie  stood  looking  at  her  in  timid  sympathy,  while  she  pur- 
sued the  dreary  current  of  her  thought. 

‘Polk  say  I’m  mean,  and  maybe  I am ; but  it’s  no  that ! I’m 
the  last  0’  the  Hetheringtons,  and  it’s  right  and  fitting  that  the 
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place  should  waste  awa^  like  myser.  But  I mind  the  time  weel 
— it’s  no  sae  lang  syne — when  it  was  gladsome  and  merry. 
Everything  was  in  grand  order  then,  and  my  father  kept  open 
house  to  the  gentry.  iN'ow  a’s  changed  ! Whiles  I wonder 
what  will  become  o^  the  auld  house  when  I’m  ta’en.  Strangers 
will  come  maybe  and  turn  it  upside  doon.  What  would  you 
dae,  Marjorie  Annan,  if  you  were  a rich  leddy  and  mistress  o’  a 
place  like  this  V 

The  question  came  so  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  long  string 
of  lamentations,  that  Marjorie  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply. 
'She  smiled  awkwardly,  and  repeated  the  question. 

‘ What  would  I do^  Miss  Hetherington  V 

‘ Aye.  Come  !’ 

‘ I cannot  tell,  but  I don’t  think  I could  thole  to  live  here  all 
^alone.’ 

^ Aye,  indeed]  Would  you  sell  the  Castle,  and  pooch  the 
'Siller  ]’ 

‘No,  Miss  Hetherington.  I should  like  to  keep  what  my 
Torebears  had  owned.’ 

The  lady  nodded  her  head  approvingly. 

‘ The  lassie  has  sense  after  a’ !’  she  exclaimed.  ‘ Aye,  aye, 
Marjorie,  you’re  right ! It’s  something  to  belang  to  the  line  o’ 
the  Hetheringtons,  and  the  auld  lairds  o’  the  Moss  would  rise 
in  their  graves  if  they  kenned  that  strangers  were  dwelling  on 
the  land.  Did  I ever  tell  ye  how  our  line  began,  Marjorie?’ 

‘ Ho,  Miss  Hetherington.’ 

‘ Weel,  I’ll  tell  you  now.  Sometimes  I smile  to  mysel’  to 
think  it  o’er ; for,  proud  as  our  folk  hae  been,  we  began  wi’  a 
bar  sinister.  Ken  you  what  that  is,  Marjorie  ? Weel,  it’s  this, 
■Our  ancestor,  Hagh  Hetherington,  was  a bastard  son  o’  Mary 
Montgomery,  one  o’  Queen  Mary’s  women,  and  folk  said  (I’m 
thinking  it  was  true  !)  the  great  Earl  o’  Bothwell  was  his  father! 
That  was  the  way  we  began,’  she  continued,  with  her  dry  sar- 
-castic  laugh ; ‘and  what  then?  Folk  thought  little  o’  a bar 
minister  in  those  days ; and  if  you  were  to  trace  back  half  the 
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proud  families  o’  Scotland  to  their  beginnings,  you’d  find  that 
few  or  none  began  wi’  the  Kirk's  blessing  and  a wedding-ring  !* 

The  theme  was  a curious  one  to  pursue  before  so  young  a girl, 
but  Miss  Hetherington,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seemed  to  find 
peculiar  interest  in  it.  It  was  strange  indeed  to  hear  the  lady 
of  the  Castle,  who  was  notorious  for  her  pride  of  birth  and 
place,  and  who  looked  down  on  nearly  all  her  neighbours  as 
inferiors,  actually  making  a laughing-stock  of  her  own  family 
tree. 

‘ I have  seen  the  Earl  of  Both  well’s  picture  in  a book,’  said 
Marjorie.  ^ He  was  dark  and  handsome,  like  your  brother,  Mr. 
Hugh.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  took 
Marjorie  by  the  arm. 

‘ Say  you  that  V she  exclaimed.  ‘ Come  wi’  me,  and  I’ll 
«how  you  something.’ 

They  crossed  the  garden  together,  passed  through  the  door  in 
the  wall,  and  walking  across  the  court-yard  approached  the  more 
ancient  part  of  the  Castle.  Between  the  two  towers  was  an 
arch  with  a heavy  oaken  gate,  which  stood  half  open.  Miss 
Hetherington  passed  in,  followed  by  Marjorie.  Passing  through 
a narrow  door  to  the  right,  they  ascended  a dark  flight  of  stairs, 
and  paused  on  a stone  landing  before  a door  of  black  oak.  Miss 
Hetherington  drew  from  her  pocket  a large  old-fashioned  key 
and  opened  the  door.  They  entered,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
small  apartment,  circular  like  the  tower  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  and  faintly  lit  by  a high  narrow  window. 

The  floor  was  stone  as  well  as  the  wall ; but  at  one  side  of 
the  room  stood  a large  mahogany  bed,  with  curtains  of  crimson 
and  gold,  worm-eaten  and  torn.  Over  an  open  fireplace,  without 
a grate,  there  hung  an  old  oil  painting  in  a frame  of  tarnished 
gold. 

‘ See  there  !’  said  the  lady,  pointing  to  the  picture. 

Marjorie  looked,  and  started  in  wonder.  It  was  the  picture 
of  a man  in  complete  armour,  leaning  on  a heavy  two-handled 
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sword.  The  flesh  tints  of  the  face  were  faded,  leaving  the 
countenance  of  death-like  pallor ; hut  out  of  the  face,  under- 
neath the  iron-grey  hair  just  peeping  from  the  helm,  looked  two 
black  burning  eyes,  just  like  the  eyes  of  the  picture  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  semblance  extended  to  the  hard,  coarse  mouthy 
the  knitted  brows,  the  heavy,  determined  chin. 

‘It  is  Mr.  Hugh  !’  cried  Marjorie. 

‘ It  was  painted,  Marjorie,  many  a long  year  before  my  brother 
Hugh  was  born  or  thought  o’.  It’s  Eothwell  himsel’l’ 

‘ The  great  Earl  of  Eothwell !’ 

‘ Aye,  and  nae  other,’  said  the  lady,  gazing  thoughtfully  up- 
ward at  the  picture.  ‘ Eothwell,  the  Queen’s  husband,  and  Mary 
Montgomery’s  lover.  He  loved  Mary  Montgomery  till  ambition 
gript  him,  and  he  sprang  up  like  a wild  beast  to  seize  the  Queen 
and  the  Crown.  Mary  Montgomery  died  heart-broken  they  say; 
but  the  grim  Earl  didna  forget  her  son.  And  out  o’  that  bar  sinister 
sprang  the  Hetheringtons  o’  Annandale.’ 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAUSSIDIERE  AND  JOHN  SUTHERLAND. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  after  a dismal  lunch,  Ute-a  Ute  with  Mise 
Hetherington,  Marjorie  returned  home  across  the  fields. 

She  was  glad  enough  to  escape  from  the  gloomy  house,  and 
the  equally  gloomy  conversation  of  its  eccentric  mistress ; but 
she  was  sensible  enough  to  feel  that  the  great  lady’s  interest 
in  her  was  sincere  and  deep,  and  that  the  strange  confidences 
of  that  day  had  their  source  in  real  sympathy  and  kindliness  of 
heart.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  she 
left  the  dark  woods  behind  her,  and  came  out  again  upon  the 
pleasant  meadows. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  sink  as  she  passed  through  tho 
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village  and  approached  the  manse.  As  she  did  so  she  saw  Mr., 
Lorraine  standing  inside  the  churchyard  gate  in  quiet  conversation 
with  the  French  teacher. 

She  entered  the  churchyard  and  joined  them,  the  Frenchman 
saluting  her  with  lifted  hat  as  she  approached. 

‘Ah,  Marjorie,  my  bairn,’  said  the  minister,  ‘you  are  home 
early.  Did  you  walk  back  % I thought  you  would  have  stayed 
later,  and  that  Miss  Hetherington  would  have  sent  you  home  in 
the  carriage  after  gloaming.’ 

Marjorie  glanced  at  Caussidiere,  and  met  his  eyes. 

‘ She  did  not  wish  me  to  stay,’  she  answered,  ‘ and  I was  glad 
to  escape.  But  I see  you  and  Monsieur  Caussidiere  have  made 
friends ! I met  him  on  the  way,  and  he  said  he  was  coming 
here.’ 

‘ So  he  has  told  me,’  said  Mr.  Lorraine.  ‘I  have  just  been 
showing  him  over  the  kirk  and  through  the  graveyard,  and  now 
I have  invited  him  to  take  pot-luck,  as  the  English  call  it,  thi& 
evening.’ 

‘ But  it  is  so  late,  monsieur,’  said  Marjorie.  ‘ How  will  you 
get  back  to  Dumfries  V 

‘Did  you  not  knowf  returned  the  Frenchman  smiling,  ‘I 
am  taking  a leetle  holiday,  like  yourself!  I have  engaged  a 
bed  at  the  inn,  and  shall  not  return  till  the  beginning  of  the 
week.’ 

They  passed  through  the  churchyard  gate,  and  crossing  the 
road  approached  the  manse,  Mr.  Lorraine  leading  the  w’^ay. 
Since  her  conversation  with  Miss  Hetherington,  Marjorie  was- 
more  constrained  than  ever  with  the  Frenchman,  whose  manner 
had  entirely  changed — from  one  of  thoughtful  respect  to  another 
of  glad  assurance.  In  her  own  mind  she  heartily  wished  he  had 
not  come.  But  there  he  was,  already  in  favour  with  her  guar- 
dian,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

They  entered  the  manse  together,  and  Caussidiere  joinecT 
them  at  their  simple  evening  meal.  At  a whispered  command^ 
from  the  minister,  Marjorie  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  assisted^ 
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Mysie  Simpson  to  prepare  tea,  ham  and  eggs,  and  warm  scones  ; 
and  when  they  were  ready  she  carried  them  in  with  her  own 
hands. 

Meantime  Caussidiere  talked  gaily  with  the  minister,  who 
seemed  delighted  with  his  company.  He  had  travelled  a good 
deal,  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin  literature,  had  known  (or 
said  he  had  known)  many  of  the  notabilities  of  his  own  country, 
and  was  altogether  a man  of  information.  He  soon  drew  the 
minister  out  on  his  pet  subjects — Scottish  history  and  antiquities 
— and  listened  to  him  with  great  respect  and  deference.  Mr. 
Lorraine  was  charmed,  and  forgot  all  about  his  simple  sus- 
picions when  the  Frenchman’s  name  had  been  mentioned  that 
morning. 

Marjorie  soon  caught  the  contagion  of  so  bright  and  congenial 
a presence.  She  listened  delighted  while  Caussidiere  rattled  on. 
To  her,  as  well  as  to  the  minister,  their  guest  seemed  a being 
from  a brighter  world. 

When  they  touched  on  French  politics,  as  was  inevitable, 
Caussidiere  had  a dark  picture  to  draw  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  his  own  persecution  under  it. 

‘ The  Emperor  is  a bandit,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ and  he  is  stupid, 
look  you,  into  the  bargain.  When  the  time  comes — and  it  is 
near — he  will  fall  like  an  idol  from  its  pedestal,  and  then  the 
world  will  wonder  he  was  endured  so  long.* 

‘ Yet  they  tell  me,’  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  ^ that  France  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  under  his  rule.’ 

‘ Believe  me,  it  is  not  true.  He  has  beautified  a death’s  head, 
he  has  made  Paris  a temple  of  pleasure,  but  at  what  a price ! 
There  is  no  purity,  no  morality,  now,  in  my  unhappy  country ; 
the  tree  is  poisoned  to  the  very  roots.  You,  monsieur,  who  are 
a man  of  religion,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  safeguard 
of  a country  is  the  sacredness  of  its  domestic  life,  the  holiness  of 
its  family  ties  ! Eh  hien,  he,  the  Emperor,  has  destroyed  these. 
In  Paris,  there  is  nothing  but  iniquity ; in  the  country  at  large, 
only  ignorance  and  love  of  gold.  What  is  a little  temporal  pros- 
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perity  compared  with  that  social  purity  which  is  so  much  more 
precious  than  all  the  riches  of  the  world  f 

Words  of  wisdom  truly,  thought  the  simple  minister,  and 
beautiful  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  so  young  a man.  And 
he  had  been  taught  to  think  all  Frenchmen  so  frivolous,  so  im- 
moral even.  He  listened  benignly,  taken  quite  captive  by  the 
other’s  eloquence. 

When  tea  was  over  they  sat  round  the  hearth.  The  minister 
lit  his  pipe  and  his  guest  a cigar.  They  were  chatting  pleasantly 
together  when  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  who  had  been  up  the 
village  on  some  household  errand,  quietly  entered. 

‘Johnnie  Sutherland’s  at  the  door.  Will  you  see  him  V 

Marjorie  started,  for  she  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  a meeting 
between  the  two  young  men  ; but  the  minister  at  once  replied  : 

‘ Show  him  in,  Solomon and  as  the  sexton  disappeared  he 
said  to  his  guest,  ‘ A young  friend  of  ours  and  a schoolfellow  of 
my  foster-daughter.’ 

The  next  moment  Sutherland  appeared.  A look  of  surprise 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  saw  the  stranger,  who  rose  politely, 
but,  recovering  himself,  he  shook  the  minister  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

‘ Welcome,  Johnnie,’ said  Mr.  Lorraine.  ‘Take  a seat.  Do 
you  know  Monsieur  Caussidiere  ? Then  let  me  introduce  you.’ 

Sutherland  nodded  to  the  Frenchman,  who  bowed  courteously. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  then  both  looked  at  Marjorie. 

‘Monsieur  Caussidiere  is  my  French  teacher,’  she  said  smiling. 

Sutherland  looked  somewhat  puzzled,  and  sat  down  in  silence. 
After  an  awkward  pause  the  minister  began  questioning  him  on 
his  London  experiences;  he  replied  almost  in  monosyllables,  and 
was  altogether  so  bashful  and  constrained  that  Marjorie  could 
not  avoid  drawing  an  unfavourable  comparison  in  her  own  mind 
between  him  and  the  fluent  Frenchman. 

‘ An  artist,  monsieur  V said  the  latter  presently,  having 
gathered  the  fact  from  some  of  Mr.  Lorraine’s  questions.  ‘I 
used  to  paint  when  I was  a boy,  but,  finding  I could  not  excel.. 
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I abandoned  the  attempt.  To  succeed  in  your  profession  is  the 
A labour  of  a life,  and  alas  ! so  many  fail.’ 

‘ That’s  true  enough/  returned  Sutherland,  ‘ and  when  I see 
the  great  pictures  I despair.’ 

‘He  paints  beautifully,  monsieur,’  cried  Marjorie,  eager  to 
praise  her  old  friend,  ‘ Does  he  not,  Mr.  Lorraine  ?’ 

The  minister  nodded  benignly. 

‘ Ah,  indeed,’  said  Caussidiere,  with  a slight  yawn.  ‘ The 
landscape,  monsieur,  or  the  human  figure  f 

‘I  have  tried  both,’  replied  Sutherland.  ‘I  think  I like 
.figure  painting  best.’ 

‘ Then  you  shall  not  go  far  to  find  a subject,’  exclaimed  Caus- 
: sidiere,  waving  his  hand  towards  Marjorie.  ‘ Ah,  if  I was  an 
artist  I would  like  to  paint  mademoiselle.  I have  seen  such  a 
face,  such  eyes,  and  hair  in  some  of  the  Madonnas  of  the  great 
Raphael.’ 

Marjorie  cast  down  her  eyes,  then  raised  them  again,  laugh- 
ing. 

‘ He  has  painted  me,  and  more  than  once ; but  I’m  thinking 
he  flattered  the  sitter.  Miss  Hetherington  has  one  of  the  pictures 
up  at  the  Castle.’ 

Caussidiere  fixed  his  eyes  suspiciously  upon  Sutherland. 

‘ Do  you  work  for  pleasure,  monsieur,  or  for  profit  ? Perhaps 
you  are  a man  of  fortune,  and  paint  for  amusement  only. 

The  question  tickled  the  minister,  who  laughed  merrily. 

‘ I am  only  a poor  man,’  answered  Sutherland,  ‘ and  paint  for 
my  bread.’ 

‘It  is  an  honourable  occupation,’  said  Caussidiere  emphati- 
cally, though  not  without  the  suspicion  of  a covert  sneer.  ‘ At 
one  time  the  artist  was  neglected  and  despised ; now  he  is 
honoured  for  his  occupation,  and  can  make  much  money.’ 

The  minister  looked  at  Sutherland  with  a mild  air  of  friendly 
patronage. 

‘ Johnnie  is  almost  self-taught,’  he  said,  ‘ and  has  pursued  his 
w.  art  against  great  difiiculties.  Why,  it  seems  only  yesterday  that 
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lie  was  a wee  callant,  hanging  round  the  house  for  his  playmate 
— our  Marjorie.  I always  thought  you  cleverer  than  the  rest, 
Johnnie,  and  knew  you  had  a soul  above  weaving ! Besides 
your  father  is  a gifted  man,  and  you  inherit  his  love  for  the 
beautifui.^ 

Sutherland  did  not  reply.  He  felt  the  Frenchman’s  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  a certain  feeling  of 
irritation.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  still  puzzling  his  mind  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  other’s  presence  there,  and  wondering  if 
it  was  in  any  way  connected  with  Marjorie.  And  in  Caussidike's 
manner,  despite  its  studied  politeness,  there  was  an  indescribable 
air  of  superiority,  even  of  patronage,  which  he  was  beginning  to 
resent. 

The  conversation  continued  by  fits  and  starts,  but  Suther- 
land’s appearance  seemed  to  have  quite  destroyed  the  gay  free- 
dom of  the  little  party.  At  last  Solomon  reappeared,  and  grimly 
announced  that  it  was  nine  o’clock. 

‘ We  keep  early  hours,’  explained  Mr.  Lorraine,  ‘ and  are  all 
abed  at  ten  o’clock.** 

‘ Then  I will  go,’  cried  Caussidiere  rising,  ‘ but  I shall  call 
again.  It  is  not  often,  in  Scotland,  one  finds  such  pleasant 
company.’ 

‘ I will  wish  you  good-night,’  said  the  minister,  ^ unless  before 
you  go  you  would  like  to  join  us  in  family  worship  ? Perhaps, 
however,  being  a French  gentleman,  you  do  not  belong  to  our 
faith  ? 

‘ I am  a staunch  Protestant,’  replied  Caussidiere  with  a 
-curious  smile;  ‘and  I will  join  you  with  pleasure.’ 

Sutherland  decided  to  stay  too,  and  when  Mysie  had  been 
summoned  from  the  kitchen  the  little  group,  including  her  and 
Solomon,  sat  round  the  table,  wdiile  Mr.  Lorraine,  with  Bible 
and  hymn-book  before  him,  conducted  evening  prayer.  A simple 
hymn  was  sung,  a chapter  read,  and  then  all  knelt  down,  while 
the  minister  prayed  aloud. 

During  the  whole  ceremony,  whenever  Marjorie  glanced  at 
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Caussidiere,  she  found  his  eyes  ardently  fixed  upon  her — a fact 
which  disturbed  in  no  slight  measure  the  fervency  of  her  de- 
votion. Once  or  twice  Sutherland  intercepted  this  look,  and 
his  liking  for  the  Frenchman,  lukewarm  from  the  beginning, 
sank  down  to  zero. 

When  all  was  done,  ^good-night’  was  said  and  hands  were 
shaken.  Caussidiere  shook  the  minister’s  hand  cordially,  and 
favoured  Marjorie  with  a warm  and  lingering  pressure,  which 
left  her  more  disturbed  than  ever.  Then  the  two  men  walked 
out  of  the  house  together. 

Solomon  Mucklebackit  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and 
stalked  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Marjorie  and  her  guardian 
were  standing,  ready  to  retire  for  the  night. 

^ Wha’s  yon  black-nebbit  French  parrot?’  he  demanded 
abruptly. 

The  black  ^ neb  ’ was  a figurative  allusion  to  Caussidiere’^ 
moustache. 

‘ Do  you  mean  Monsieur  Caussidiere  ?’  said  the  minister 
mildly.  ‘ Solomon,  my  man,  be  good  enough  to  speak  of  him 
more  respectfully.’ 

Solomon  gave  his  customary  snort  of  defiance, 

‘ Wha  is  he,  meenister  ? What  brings  him  doon  here  ?’ 

‘ He  is  a French  teacher  of  languages,  Solomon,  and  Marjorie 
is  his  pupil.’ 

‘ I dinna  like  him  !’  cried  the  sexton  decisively. 

‘ Come,  come,  Solomon  !’ 

‘I’m  telling  ye  I dinna  like  him  ! I saw  him  grinning  to 
himsel’  when  you  were  reading  oot  frae  the  Book.  He  was 
laughin’  al  ye,  meenister  !’ 

Here  Marjorie  broke  in  good-humouredly — 

‘ What  ails  you  to-night,  Solomon  ! I’m  sure  he  is  a pleasant 
gentleman,  and  a kindly.’ 

‘ Certainly,’  said  Mr.  Lorraine,  ‘ and  one  of  extraordinary  in- 
formation.’ 

‘ Information,’  repeated  Solomoia  contemptuously.  * I tell  you 
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what  it  is,  meenister,  if  I saw  a carle  like  yon  hinging  roon  the 
hoose  after  dark,  Td — I’d — deil  tak’  me  if  I wouldna  loch  up  th& 
spoons  /’ 

And  with  this  unexpected  thunderclap,  delivered  with  angry 
eyes  and  sonorous  voice,  Solomon  Mucklebackit  stalked  out  of 
the  room,  as  he  had  entered  it,  refractory  and  determined. 

Marjorie  and  the  minister  looked  at  each  other  in  astonished 
perplexity,  and  then  both  forced  a laugh.  They  were  used  to 
Solomon’s  ebullitions,  which  became  more  frequent  as  he  grew 
older.  Still,  his  angry  words,  ungracious  and  unreasonable  as 
they  were,  did  not  fail  to  awaken  uncomfortable  feelings  in  them 
both. 


****** 

Caussidiere  and  Sutherland  walked  up  the  village  side  by  side 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  the  fall. 

‘ You  are  a native  of  this  place,  monsieur  V said  the  Trench- 
man,  after  a long  silence. 

‘ Yes,’  was  the  quiet  reply. 

‘ A charming  place ! and  the  people  still  more  charming  I 
You  have  known  our  old  friend  a long,  long  time  V 

‘Ever  since  I can  mind.’ 

‘And  his  daughter — his  foster-daughter,  I should  say.  I 
have  heard  her  story ; it  is  romantic,  monsieur ; it  touches  my 
heart.  Do  you  think  her  pretty  V 

Sutherland  started  at  the  question,  which  was  made  with 
apparent  nonchalance,  but  in  reality  with  eager  suspicion.  He 
was  silent,  and  the  other  continued  : 

‘ She  is  not  like  one  of  common  birth;  she  has  the  grace  of 
a lady.  I was  struck  with  her  elegance  when  she  first  came  to 
me  for  lessons.  Poor  child  ! To  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,  to  be  a castaway  ! It  is  very  sad.’ 

‘ She  is  happy  and  well  cared  for,’  sturdily  answered  Suther- 
land, who  didn’t  like  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking ; 
‘ and  she  has  many  true  friends.’ 
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‘ Yourself  among  the  number,  I am  sure  V said  Caussidiere 
quickly. 

‘ You  are  right  there,  at  any  rate,’  returned  Sutherland ; he 
added  coldly,  ‘ I wish  you  good-night.’ 

He  stood  before  the  gate  of  his  father’s  cottage  and  held  out 
his  hand ; the  Frenchman,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  take  it, 
but  kept  his  own  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  as  he  returned 
a polite  ‘Good-night.’ 

Caussidiere  strolled  on  till  he  heard  Sutherland  enter  the 
cottage  and  close  the  door;  then  he  returned,  and  stood  listening 
at  the  gate. 

There  was  a light  in  one  of  the  windows,  which  was  half- 
covered  by  a muslin  blind.  After  hesitating  for  a moment,  he 
stole  in  across  the  garden,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground,  so  that 
only  the  upper  part  of  his  face  projected  above  the  sill,  he 
looked  in. 

Thus  placed,  he  could  see  the  interior  of  a humble  apartment, 
in  which  several  people,  including  his  new  acquaintance,  were 
seated,  about  to  partake  of  a frugal  supper. 

James  Sutherland,  the  blind  weaver,  sat  in  his  working 
elothes  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  his  right  hand  was  his  son, 
opposite  him  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  on  her  right,  little  Jessie. 

As  Caussidiere  watched,  the  blind  man  rose  reverently,  and 
all  heads  were  bent ; his  lips  moved,  and  although  no  word  was 
audible  to  the  eavesdropper,  he  was  evidently  saying  grace. 

Caussidiere  had  seen  enough.  He  rose  stealthily  and  crept 
back  to  the  road. 

Then  he  walked  carelessly  on,  laughing  aloud. 

‘ A common  weaver’s  son ! almost  a beggar !’  he  muttered  to 
himself  in  his  own  tongue.  ‘ What  a fool  you  were,  Caussidike, 
to  take  the  alarm.’ 

Well  satisfied,  apparently,  with  the  entire  state  of  things,  the 
Frenchman  strolled  on  to  seek  his  night’s  rest  at  the  village  inn. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A SCOTTISH  SUNDAY. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — the  solemn,  not  to  say  sancti- 
monious, Sabbath  day  of  that  people  which,  above  all  others, 
reverences  the  great  work  of  creation. 

Marjorie  rose  early,  and  wandering  into  the  garden,  found 
that  it  was  still  sunny  weather.  At  eight  o’clock  the  minister 
and  she  breakfasted  together,  waited  upon  by  Mysie  Simpson. 
Solomon  Mucklebackit,  dressed  in  a suit  of  black  broadcloth 
dismal  enough  for  a mute,  with  a shirt-front  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  a chimney-pot  hat  on  his  bald  head,  was  already  over  at  the 
church,  seeing  that  everything  was  in  order. 

After  breakfast,  Marjorie  strolled  to  the  front  gate,  and  stood 
looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  enjoying  the  sunshine. 
Presently  Solomon  came  over  from  the  churchyard  and  accosted 
her. 

‘ What  dae  ye  here,  Marjorie  ? Looking  oot  again  for  yon 
birkie  frae  Prance  V 

Marjorie  flushed  angrily. 

‘ Eor  shame,  Solomon  ! How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? 
I’ll  tell  Mr.  Lorraine.’ 

‘ As  ye  please,’  replied  Solomon.  ^ If  I dee  for  it.  I’ll  speak 
my  mind.’ 

At  that  very  moment,  as  if  to  confirm  the  sexton  in  his 
suspicion,  the  figure  of  Caussidiere  appeared,  coming  round  a 
bend  of  the  road. 

‘ Talk  o’  the  deil !’  muttered  Solomon,  adding  quickly,  with  a 
look  of  pious  self-reproach,  ‘ Lord  forgie  me  for  naming  him  on 
the  Sabbath  day  !’ 

And  with  a scowl  up  the  road  Solomon  disappeared  into  the 
manse. 

Marjorie  did  not  know  whether  to  stand  her  ground  or  retire. 
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Before  she  could  decide  what  to  do,  Caussidiere  came  up  and 
smilingly  saluted  her. 

‘ Good  morning,  mademoiselle.' 

‘ Good  morning,’  answered  Marjorie,  rather  coldly. 

‘You  are  out  early,’  continued  the  young  man.  ‘ For  myself, 
I could  not  sleep.  The  fresh  country  air  acted  on  my  brain  like 
champagne,  and  kept  me  wide  awake.  I was  going  for  a morn- 
ing stroll.  Will  you  come  with  me  V 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ I have  a great  deal  to  do  before  the  church  begins.  I — I 
cannot  come.’ 

‘ I am  sorry  for  that.  But  I shall  see  you  by-and-by.' 

I think  so,’  she  stammered  in  reply.  ‘ Maybe  ! I can’t  tell.’' 

Caussidiere  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  then  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. 

‘ You  are  not  angry  with  me,  my  child  V 

‘ Angry,  monsieur  ? Why  do  you  ask  that  V 

‘Because — ah,  perhaps  it  is  my  foolishness,  but  I thought 
you  seemed  a little  angry  h But  it  is  not  so  '?  ]^o  ? Then  I am 
happy  again.  Tell  me,  at  what  hour  does  the  service  of  your 
church  begin  V 

‘ At  eleven.  You  are  coming,  then  V 

‘ Yes,  since  you  are  to  be  there.’ 

‘ I think  there  will  be  a good  congregation,’  said  Marjorie,  not 
noticing  the  words  nor  the  ardent  look  which  accompanied 
them.  Mr.  Lorraine  is  a beautiful  preacher,  I am  sure  you  will 
like  him.’ 

‘ Perhaps — yet  I am  afraid,’ 

‘ Afraid  V 

‘That  if  you  are  near  I shall  not  hear  much  of  the  service.’ 

‘ Pray  do  not  talk  like  that,  monsieur ; I am  sure  you  do  not 
mean  it,  and — and  it  is  the  Sabbath  !’ 

Caussidiere  smiled;  then  forcing  his  face  to  a grave  ex- 
pression, he  said  : 

‘Forgive  me ! I will  try  to  be  good  ; but  ah  ! you  aie  more 
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interesting  to  me  than  all  the  sermons  in  the  world.  Well, 
au  plaisir  / You  know  what  that  means,  my  dear  scholar?  It 
means  this — to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  But  I see  you 
are  impatient,  and  I will  not  trouble  you  any  longer  now.’ 

So  he  left  her,  having  quite  succeeded  in  disturbing  the 
serenity  of  her  seventh-day  meditations.  She  turned  back  into 
the  manse,  struggling  mentally,  like  a bird  entangled  in  a net. 
The  man  fascinated  and  yet  repelled  her ; his  admiration  flat- 
tered and  pleased,  yet  irritated  her.  In  her  eyes  he  seemed 
liandsomer  and  cleverer  than  ever,  and  where  is  the  young  maid 
over  whom  a handsome  face,  combined  with  the  prestige  of  in- 
tellect does  not  exercise  a certain  spell  ? She  could  understand 
Sutherland’s  love  for  her — it  seemed  natural  enough,  and  no 
great  compliment — but  that  Monsieur  Caussidiere,  a being  alto- 
gether superior  to  her  usual  experience,  and  so  much  wiser  and 
-cleverer  than  herself,  should  be  seriously  captivated,  awoke  a 
strange  sensation  of  delight  and  pride.  His  manners,  too,  were 
so  engaging — so  gay  and  unaffected,  and  yet  so  full  of  profound 
respect.  Alas  for  Marjorie  ! She  had  already  forgotten  Miss 
Hetherington’s  warning,  and  was  beginning  to  yield  to  a grow- 
ing fascination. 

Her  prediction  turned  out  to  be  quite  correct ; there  was  an 
-unusually  large  gathering  that  day  in  the  little  church.  Whole 
families  came  in,  in  vehicles  or  on  foot,  from  the  neighbouring 
farms  ; the  farmers  in  decent  broadcloth,  the  farmer’s  wives  re- 
splendent in  new  summer  bonnets  and  other  finery ; and  there 
were  groups  of  labouring  men  and  girls,  all  as  brightly  attired  as 
their  condition  would  allow.  Then  there  was  the  doctor  and  his 
young  wife,  whom  he  had  just  brought  from  Fife;  and  other 
worthies  of  the  parish,  including  Jock  Steven  of  the  inn,  in  a 
splendid  embroidered  waistcoat  and  the  Gladstonian  collar, 
known  in  Scotland  as  ‘ stick-ups.’  James  Sutherland,  the  blind 
weaver,  occupied  a seat,  with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter  by  his 
side.  I^ot  far  from  them  sat  Caussidiere,  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  Marjorie,  whose  place  was  just  under  the  pulpit,  close  to 
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the  double  row  of  forms  occupied  by  the  little  lads  and  lasses  of 
the  village  school. 

Just  as  the  bells  ceased  to  ring,  and  Mr.  Lorraine  was  issuing 
from  the  vestry,  there  was  a stir  in  the  congregation,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  see  Miss  Hetherington,  who  appeared  at  the 
door  and  came  slowly  towards  the  family  pew.  The  old  man- 
servant followed  behind  her,  carrying  her  Bible  and  hymn-book. 
She  moved  to  her  place  and  gave  one  flash  of  her  dark  eyes 
round  the  congregation,  while  the  servant  placed  the  books 
before  her,  and  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the  church. 

The  service  began.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  describe  it,  or 
the  sermon,  though  Mr.  Lorraine  was  really,  as  Marjorie  had 
asserted,  a good  preacher,  and  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  seated  just 
under  his  master,  spectacles  on  nose,  had  a way  of  delivering  out 
the  first  words  of  the  hymn,  and  of  starting  the  air  with  his 
tuning  fork,  which  was  sufficiently  awe-inspiring.  Once,  as 
Solomon  struck  the  fork  on  the  desk  and  applied  it  to  his  ear, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  so  comical  that  Caussidiere  could 
not  repress  a smile ; and  at  that  moment,  unfortunately,  he  was 
detected  by  the  precentor,  who  scowled  at  him  with  a coun- 
tenance of  unutterable  wrath. 

It  was  a warm  and  sunny  day,  as  I have  said — one  of  those 
days  in  early  spring  when  the  lambs  leap,  and  waters  are  loud, 
and  boughs  rustle,  and  the  very  grass  seems  stirring  and  alive. 
A beam  of  golden  light  coming  through  one  of  the  church 
windows  fell  full  on  Marjorie  Annan,  and  rested  round  her  with 
a tremor  of  moted  rays ; and  following  the  beam  outward  the 
eyes  saw  the  boughs  of  a silver  birch  tree  waving  close  to  the 
pane,  and  beyond  again,  a peep  of  the  blue  sky. 

A drowsy  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  measured  tones  of  the 
preacher's  voice,  filled  the  sacred  building. 

The  farmers  and  labouring  people  sat  and  listened — half  hear- 
ing and  half  dozing — enjoying,  after  their  six  days  of  hard  work, 
a delicious  sense  of  rest.  Girls  crept  closer  to  their  lovers, 
drowsily  happy.  In  the  brightest  place  in  the  church,  with  her 
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aureole  round  her,  sat  Marjorie  Annan;  and  three  pairs  of  eyes- 
at  least  were  constantly  fixed  upon  her.  The  first  pair  belonged 
to  young  Sutherland,  the  second  to  the  French  visitor,  the  third 
to  the  eccentric  mistress  of  Hetherington  Castle. 

Of  these  three  individuals  Caussidiere  was  the  most  ill  at 
ease.  The  sermon  bored  him,  and  he  yawned  again  and  again. 

‘ This  tiresome  Scotland  1’  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
sleepily  regarded  Marjorie,  and  watched  the  increeping  sunshine. 

‘ To  think  of  sitting  in  a dreary  church  on  such  a day,  instead 
of  walking  about  in  the  sun  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  birth  of 
nature  ! In  Paris  just  now  the  streets  are  gay,  there  is  life 
and  music  and  pretty  faces  everywhere.  But  here — corbleu  /' 
If  it  were  not  for  la  belle  Marjorie  I should  run  away.’ 

Instead  of  running  away,  Caussidiere  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  a loud  noise,  and  looking  round  him  he^ 
saw  the  congregation  moving  towards  the  door,  and  Solomon 
Mucklebackit,  from  the  precentor’s  desk,  glaring  down  at  him  in 
renewed  indignation.  He  rose  languidly,  and  joined  the  stream 
of  people  issuing  from  the  church. 

Out  in  the  churchyard  the  sun  was  shining  golden  on  the 
graves.  At  the  gate  several  vehicles  were  waiting,  including  the 
brougham  from  Hetherington  Castle. 

As  Caussidike  moved  down  the  path  he  saw  before  him  a 
small  group  of  persons  conversing — the  blind  weaver  and  his 
wife,  John  Sutherland,  Marjorie,  and  the  lady  of  the  Castle. 
He  passed  by  them  with  lifted  hat,  and  moved  on  to  the  gate, 
where  he  waited. 

‘ Who’s  yon  I’  asked  Miss  Hetherington,  following  him  with 
her  dark  eyes. 

‘ That  is  Monsieur  Caussidiere,’  answered  Marjorie,  ‘ my  French 
teacher.’ 

‘ Humph  !’  said  the  lady.  ‘ Come  aw^i’  and  introduce  me  !’ 

She  walked  slowly  down  the  path,  while  Marjorie  followed  in 
astonishment,  and  coming  right  up  to  the  Frenchman,  she  looked 
him  deliberately  from  head  to  foot. 
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'Not  at  all  disconcerted,  lie  took  off  his  hat  again,  and  bowed 
politely. 

‘ Monsieur  Caussidiere,’  said  Marjorie,  ^ this  is  Miss  Hethering- 
ton  of  the  Castle. 

Caussidi^re  bowed  again,  with  great  respect. 

‘ I am  charmed  to  make  madame's  acquaintance.' 

To  his  astonishment,  Miss  Hetherington  addressed  him  in  his 
own  tongue,  which  she  spoke  fluently,  though  with  an  unmis- 
takable Scottish  inflection. 

‘ You  speak  English  well,  monsieur,'  she  said.  ‘ Have  you 
been  long  absent  from  your  native  land  V 

‘Ever  since  the  crime  of  December,'  he  returned,  also  in 
French.  ‘ But  madame  is  almost  a Frenchwoman — she  speaks 
the  language  to  admiration.  Ah,  it  is  a pleasure  to  me,  an  exile, 
to  hear  thebeloved  tongue  of  France  so  perfectly  spoken  ! You 
know  France  You  have  lived  there,  madame  V 

‘ I know  it,  and  know  little  good  of  it,'  cried  the  lady  sharply. 
‘ Are  you  like  the  rest  of  your  countrymen,  light  and  treacherous, 
believing  in  nothing  that  is  good,  spending  their  lives  in  vanity 
and  sensual  pleasure  V 

Caussidi^re  started  in  surprise,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
plain-speaking. 

‘ Madame  is  severe,'  he  replied  with  a sarcastic  smile.  ‘ She 
does  not  approve  of  the  morals  of  my  nation?  'No'l  Yet 
parUeuf  they  compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  of  pious 
Scotland  !' 

This  rebuff  rather  disconcerted  the  plain-spoken  lady,  who  was 
driven  back  upon  her  citadel  of  idiomatic  Scotch. 

‘ Think  ye  sae  !’  she  said  with  her  harsh  laugh.  ‘ And  what 
ken  you  o'  pious  Scotland,  as  ye  call  it  ? Hae  you  lived  sae 
lang  amongst  us  without  finding  man  or  woman  to  set  your 
foreign  lordship  a good  example  ?' 

‘ Pardon  me,'  said  Caussidi^re,  in  the  same  dry  tone  as  before. 

I am  foolish  enough  to  place  reliance,  not  upon  my  own  obser- 
vation, but  upon — what  you  call — statistics  !' 
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‘ Stateestics,  quotha  !’  echoed  Miss  Hetherington.  ‘ Weel^ 
you're  glib  and  clever  enough,  I dinna  doot,  to  twist  a bunch 
o’  lily  flowers  into  the  shape  o’  a soo’s  lug — if  ye  ken  what  that 
is?  You  may  sneer  at  our  Scotch  morals  as  ye  please,  my  man, 
but  my  certie ! we  hae  taught  your  lordships  many  a sair  lesson,, 
besides  the  one  ye  learned  sae  weel  at  Waterloo?’ 

And  she  turned  up  the  path  impatiently,  while  the  French- 
man shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  loftily  indignant.  Mar- 
jorie, who  had  watched  the  preceding  passage  of  arms  with  na 
little  anxiety,  not  quite  following  the  conversation  so  long  as  ife 
took  place  in  French,  glanced  imploringly  at  Caussidiere. 

‘ Don’t  mind  Miss  Hetherington,’  she  said  when  that  lady  was 
out  of  hearing.  ‘ What  Mr.  Lorraine  says  of  her  is  true,  her 
bark’s  waur  than  her  bite  ; and  she  means  no  offence.’ 

‘ Who  is  she,  my  child  ? Oh,  I remember,  the  eccentric  old 
lady  whom  you  visited  yesterday.’ 

Marjorie  nodded ; and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Lorraine  came 
down  the  path,  followed  by  Solomon,  and  met  Miss  Hethering- 
ton, who  began  talking  to  him  vehemently. 

‘ She  is  not  very  polite,’  muttered  Caussidiere  ; ‘ and  see,  she 
is  already  abusing  me  to  your  guardian.’ 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

‘ Good-bye  ! I shall  see  you,  perhaps,  later  in  the  day.’ 

‘ Perhaps.  Oh,  monsieur,  you  are  not  offended  ?’ 

‘ Not  at  all,’  replied  Caussidiere,  though  the  look  with  which 
he  regarded  his  late  antagonist  rather  belied  his  words.  ‘ I for- 
give her  for  your  sake,  my  child  !’ 

He  looked  so  sad  and  injured  that  Marjorie  quite  pitied  him, 
and  felt  angry  with  Miss  Hetherington  for  having  been  so  rude, 

‘ What  must  he  think  of  us  ?’  she  thought  to  herself  as  ho 
walked  away  with  a sigh.  ^ He,  who  is  so  polite  to  everybody, 
so  unwilling  to  cause  anyone  a moment’s  pain.’ 

Without  waiting  any  longer  she  walked  over  to  the  manse. 
In  a few  minutes  Mr.  Lorraine  joined  her,  and  informed  her  that 
Miss  Hetherington,  in  a high  temper,  had  driven  away  home, 
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Questioned  as  to  wliat  had  taken  place,  Marjorie  warmly  de- 
fended Caussidiere,  and  soon  convinced  her  guardian  that  the 
rudeness  had  been  all  on  the  other  side. 

‘ Well,  well,’  said  the  minister,  ‘ we  must  hear  with  her ; in 
spite  of  her  strange  ways  and  violent  temper  she  has  a kind 
heart,  and  you,  my  bairn,  have  no  sincerer  friend.’ 

Here  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation,  delivered  his  professional  fiat. 

‘ Mistress  Hetherington's  right,’  he  said.  ^ She  doesna  like 
him,  and  she's  a wise  woman  !’ 

‘ Solomon,  my  man,’  said  the  minister,  with  some  severity, 
*we  were  not  asking  your  opinion.’ 

‘ Eut  ye’ll  get  it,  meenister.  Are  ye  blin’  that  ye  canna  see 
what  brings  the  birkie  here?  !N^a,  na,  Marjorie,  you  needna 
froon.  He’s  coming  after  yoursel’,  and  I wish  he  were  a hun- 
nerd  miles  awa’.’ 

‘ It’s  not  true  /’  cried  Marjorie,  her  eyes  filling  with  indignant 
lears.  ^ Oh,  Mr.  Lorraine  !’ 

‘ Solomon,  leave  the  room  ! You  have  no  right  to  use  such 
language !’  exclaimed  the  minister  indignantly. 

‘ I hae  this  right,’  returned  Solomon,  moving  to  the  door, 
* that  the  bairn’s  my  foster  as  weel  as  yours,  meenister.  I’m 
speaking  for  Marjorie’s  gude  ! You  can  order  me  frae  the  room 
if  you  please — ay,  and  turn  me  frae  the  hoose — but  I’ll  say  this 
in  your  teeth — I dinna  like  him,  and  I dinna  trust  him,  and 
’twas  an  ill  win’  that  blew  him  doon  here.’ 

He  passed  out  of  the  room,  but  the  next  moment  thrust  in 
his  head,  saying : 

‘ And  he  went  soond  asleep  in  the  middle  o’  your  ain  sermon, 
the  awtheist ! I had  a mind  to  fling  the  muckle  hymn-book  at 
his  heid !’ 

* * * * * * 

Marjorie  did  not  go  to  church  again  that  day.  She  had  a 
headache,  and  kept  her  room.  It  was  altogether  a gloomy  after- 
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noon.  Mr.  Lorraine,  secretly  troubled  in  his  mind,  had  diffi- 
culty in  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  his  religious  duties,  and 
Solomon  preserved  an  invincible  taciturnity.  So  the  day  passed 
away,  and  evening  came. 

There  was  no  evening  service,  for  Mr.  Lorraine  was  too  infirm 
to  conduct  three  services  in  one  day.  After  a dismal  tea,  to 
which  Marjorie  came  down,  the  minister  sat  reading  a volume 
of  sermons,  and  presently  Marjorie  left  the  room,  put  on  her  hat, 
and  strolled  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a beautiful  evening,  and  the  moon  w^as  rising  over  the 
far-off  hills.  With  her  head  still  aching  wearily,  the  girl  wan- 
dered out  upon  the  road  and  into  the  churchyard.  She  crept 
close  to  the  western  wall,  and  looked  for  a long  time  at  one  of 
the  tombstones.  Then  sighing  deeply,  she  came  out  and 
strolled  up  the  village. 

The  bright  weather  and  the  fresh  air  enticed  her  on  and  on 
till  she  came  to  the  rural  bridge  above  Annan  Water. 

All  was  still  and  peaceful;  not  a sound,  not  a breath  disturbed 
the  Sabbath  silence.  She  leaned  over  the  stone  parapet  and 
looked  sadly  down. 

Her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away — flowing,  flowing  with 
the  murmuring  stream.  She  had  fallen  into  a waking  dream 
when  she  heard  a footstep  behind  her.  She  started  and  uttered  a 
low  cry  as  she  saw  a dark  figure  approaching  in  the  moonlight. 
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The  figure  advanced  rapidly,  and  in  a moment  Marjorie  recog- 
nised her  tutor. 

‘ Monsieur  Caussidiere  f she  cried. 

‘ Yes,’  returned  the  Frenchman  quietly,  Ht  is  L’ 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  found  it  cold  and  trembling. 
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‘ I have  frightened  you/  he  said . 

‘Yes,  monsieur;  I was  startled  because  I did  not  hear  you 
coming,  and  I seemed  to  be  far  away/ 

‘You  were  dreaming,  Marjorie 

‘Yes,  monsieur,  I was  dreaming/ 

She  did  not  notice  tliat  he  called  her  by  her  Christian  name; 
had  she  done  so,  she  would  have  taken  little  heed.  It  seemed 
but  natural  that  he  should  do  so ; she  was  so  small  and  young,, 
he  so  much  beyond  her  both  in  years  and  education,  and,  indeed, 
was  she  n t known  to  everyone  as  plain  Marjorie  Annan. 

She  seemed  strangely  sad  and  preoccupied  to-night.  After 
the  Prencbman  had  joined  her,  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
dream ; she  folded  her  arms  upon  the  bridge  again,  and  fixed 
her  sad  eyes  upon  the  flowing  river.  Caussidiere,  partaking  of 
her  mood,  looked  downward  too. 

‘ You  love  the  water,  Marjorie 

‘ Yes,  it  is  my  kith  and  kin.’ 

‘ You  have  been  here  for  hours  have  you  not  ] I sought  you 
at  the  manse  in  vain  !’ 

‘ I was  not  here,  monsieur.  I was  in  the  kirkyard  among  the 
graves.’ 

‘Among  the  graves!’  returned  the  Frenchman,  looking 
anxiously  at  her.  ‘ A strange  place  for  you  to  wander  in,  my 
child  ! It  is  only  when  we  have  seen  trouble  and  lost  friends 
that  we  seek  such  places.  For  me  it  would  be  fitting,  perhaps, 
but  for  you  it  is  different.  You  are  so  young  and  should  be  so 
happy.’ 

‘Ah,  yes,’  sighed  Marjorie,  ‘I  am  happy  enough.’ 

‘ And  yet  you  sadden  the  days  that  should  be  brightest  by 
wandering  near  the  dead.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  churchyard, 
little  one  V 

‘ Why,  monsieur '?  To  see  my  mother’s  grave.’ 

‘Your  mother’s  grave.  I thought  you  did  not  know  your 
mother  1’ 

‘ They  say  she  was  my  mother,’  returned  Marjorie  quickly. 
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< She  was  found  drowned  in  Annan  Water — was  it  not  dreadful, 
monsieur  ? — and  she  was  buried  yonder  in  the  kirkyard  when  I 
was  a little  child/ 

‘ And  you  think  she  was  your  mother  ? 

‘They  say  so,  monsieur,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  true/ 

‘No  V 

‘ I have  gone  to  her  grave  and  stayed  by  it,  and  tried  to 
think  they  are  right,  but  I cannot — I aye  come  away  as  I 
did  to-night  and  look  at  Annan  Water,  and  feel  it  more  my 
kin/ 

‘ Marjorie  / 

‘ Yes,  monsieur  f 

‘I  fancy  you  are  right,  child  : perhaps  your  mother  lives/ 

‘Ah;  you  think  thatf 

‘ More ; she  is  perhaps  watching  over  you  though  she  cannot 
speak.  She  may  reveal  herself  some  day.’ 

‘ You  believe  so,  monsieur,’  repeated  Marjorie,  her  face  bright- 
ening with  joy. 

‘It  is  very  probable,  my  child.  You  are  not  of  the 
•canaille,  Marjorie.  When  I first  saw  you  I knew  that ; then  I 
heard  your  story,  and  it  interested  me.  I thought,  “ We  are 
strangely  alike — we  are  like  two  of  a country  cast  adrift  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  our  destinies  seem  to  be  one.  She  is  exiled 
from  her  kindred ; I am  exiled  from  my  home.  She  has  a 
kindly  heart  and  will  understand  me  ; we  must  be  friends.”  We 
will  be  friends,  Marjorie,  will  we  not  V 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  the  girl  took  it. 

‘ You  are  very  good,  monsieur,’  she  answered  simply. 

‘ Then  you  must  treat  me  as  a friend  indeed,  little  one,’  he 
answered.  ‘ I will  take  no  money  for  your  lessons ; it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  teach  you,  and — and  Mr.  Lorraine  is  not 
rich.’ 

‘ Mr.  Lorraine  f said  Marjorie,  opening  her  blue  eyes  ; ‘ it  is 
not  Mr.  Lorraine  who  pays  for  my  schooling  but  Miss  Hether- 
ington.’ 
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‘ Is  that  so 

‘ Yes,  that  is  so.  Mr.  Lorraine  did  not  wish  to  have  taught 
me  beyond  my  station  ; hut  Miss  Hetherington  said  I must  learn.** 

Caussidi^re  seemed  to  reflect  profoundly. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington  is  a philanthropic  lady,  then  V 

‘ Do  you  think  so,  monsieur  V 

‘Do  not  you  think  so,  MarjoTio,  since  she  is  universally  kind 
and  generous.’ 

‘Ah,’  returned  Marj-iH*:?,  ‘I  do  not  think  she  is  always  generous,, 
monsieur ; hut  she  is  very  kind  to  me.  Why,  she  has  almost 
kept  me  ever  since  I was  a child.’ 

To  this  the  Frenchman  did  not  reply.  He  leaned  forward 
carelessly,  as  if  dreamily  watching  the  water,  but  in  reality  he 
was  stealthily  watching  Marjorie’s  face.  A new  light  had  come 
into  Marjorie’s  eyes,  and  her  brow  was  knit.  Presently  he  spoke 
again,  returning  to  the  subject,  which  seemed  to  possess  a strange 
interest  for  him.  He  reminded  Marjorie  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween himself  and  Miss  Hetherington  that  afternoon,  and  by  a 
little  quiet  questioning  he  got  her  to  talk  unrestrainedly  of 
the  strange  relations  between  Miss  Hetherington  and  herself. 
Thus  he  learned  that  the  lady,  not  content  with  helping  Mar- 
jorie, had  given  fifty  pounds  for  a picture  of  her,  ‘though,’ 
Marjorie  hurriedly  explained,  ‘it  was  more  to  patronize  Mr. 
Sutherland  than  because  she  wanted  the  picture.’ 

‘ Which  proves  that  she  is  a philanthropist  after  all,’  said  the 
Frenchman  quietly.  ^ Mon  Dieu,  I am  sorry  I have  offended 
the  lady  1 I adore  all  people  who  do  good  deeds.’ 

‘ You  have  offended  her,  monsieur  V 

‘ I fear  so,  my  child.  She  was  violent  against  my  country, 
which  I could  not  hear  abused.  I defended  the  absent,  voiUi 
tout  f 

Again  there  was  silence  between  them  ; the  Frenchman  seemed 
somewhat  disturbed  ; he  lit  a cigar  and  watched  Marjorie  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke.  Presently  the  clock  iu  the  church  tower 
struck  the  hour,  and  Marjorie  started. 
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* I must  be  walking  home/  she  said. 

She  began  to  move  across  the  bridge,  the  Frenchman  keeping 
beside  her ; he  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  on  his  arm,  but  Mar- 
jorie quickly  drew  it  away  again. 

‘ You  are  not  angry  with  me  V he  asked  in  alarm. 

‘ iN’o,  indeed,  monsieur,  I am  not  angry,  but / she  paused, 

confused. 

‘ Well?’  said  he. 

*lt  would  not  look  right,’  said  Marjorie  desperately  ; ‘ we  are 
so  different — you  and  I.’ 

‘Ah,  I understand,’  he  replied,  sadly;  ‘ a poor  exiled  French- 
man is  no  fit  companion  for  you — you  will  give  him  a word  in 
private  and  the  poor  devil  clutches  at  it  as  a starving  dog 
would  clutch  at  a bone;  in  public  he  is  no  longer  your 
friend.’ 

‘ Indeed,  monsieur,  you  misunderstand,’  said  Marjorie  quickly. 

‘ I did  not  mean  that ; I — I ’ 

‘ Pardon,  my  child  ! I am  a brute  to  distress  you  ; but  I am 
not  what  I was,  Marjorie;  much  sorrow  and  adverse  fortune 
have  made  me  sad  and  almost  bitter;  yes,  alas  ! made  me  doubt 
my  best  friends ; but  I will  doubt  you  no  more,  for  you  are  my 
one  comfort  in  this  dreary  land.’ 

They  had  been  walking  steadily  onward,  and  now  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  inn.  Marjorie  paused  and  held  forth  her 
hand. 

‘ Good-night,  monsieur,’  she  said. 

‘ Good-night !— shall  I not  walk  with  you  to  the  manse,  little 
one  V 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ I would  rather  walk  there  alone.' 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Eh  bien,  since  you  wish  it  I will  think  you  are  right.  Good- 
night, my  little  friend,  and  au  revoir.’ 

He  took  the  hand  which  she  had  extended  towards  him,, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  patted  it  as  if  he  had  been  patting  the 
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fingers  of  a child  ; it  was  this  air  of  fatherly  friendliness  which 
made  her  trust  him,  and  which  won  for  him  all  the  sympathy 
of  her  affectionate  heart.  It  was  so  terrible  to  be  alone,  thought 
Marjorie ; to  be  exiled  from  his  country,  his  home,  his  friends. 
She  pitied  everyone  in  trouble,  and  she  pitied  and  sympathized 
with  Caussidiere  above  all,  never  once  dreaming  that  pity  is  a 
•dangerous  thing,  and  sometimes  turns  to  love. 

When  Caussidiere  imprinted  a kiss  upon  her  hand 
she  neither  blushed  nor  drew  it  away,  but  she  said  softly. 
Good  night,  monsieur,  God  bless  you  at  which  the  French- 
man kissed  her  hand  again,  and  then,  turning  quickly,  entered 
the  inn. 

Marjorie  turned  too,  feeling  her  kind  little  heart  overflowing, 
^nd  walked  away  down  the  moonlit  road.  She  had  not  gone 
many  steps  when  she  was  abruptly  joined  by  a man.  She  did 
not  start  nor  seem  surprised;  indeed,  while  she  was  parting  with 
the  Frenchman  she  had  seen  John  Sutherland  watching  her 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

‘ Good  evening,  Johnnie,^  said  Marjorie  quietly.  ‘ Why  did 
you  not  come  forward  and  speak  to  Monsieur  Caussidiere 

The  young  man  started,  but  made  no  answer. 

‘ Johnnie,  what  is  wrong  V she  asked. 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

‘ Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ tell  me  what  you  were  doing  with  that 
man  V 

It  was  no  time  for  his  reproaches ; her  wdiole  soul  rose  in 
revolt. 

‘ With  that  man  she  repeated  angrily.  ‘ Do  you  mean 
with  Monsieur  Caussidike  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  with  that  villainous  Frenchman,’  he  returned,  driven 
recklessly  onward  by  his  anger.  ‘ Why  are  you  always  in  his 
company,  Marjorie  Annan  V 

Marjorie  drew  herself  proudly  up.  Had  the  Frenchman  seen 
her  then  he  would  have  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  stock  whence 
fihe  came. 
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* I am  in  his  company  because  I am  his  friend/  she  answered 
proudly.  ‘Yes,  his  friend ; and  as  his  friend  I will  not  hear 
him  insulted.  Good  night.’ 

She  walked  quickly  away,  but  in  a moment  he  was  again 
beside  her. 

‘Marjorie,  will  you  not  listen  to  meV 

‘ !N’o,  I will  not,’  returned  the  girl  angrily.  ‘ Whatever  you 
have  to  say  against  Monsieur  Caussidiere  you  shall  not  say  to 
me.  He  was  right ; you  are  all  against  him,  and  you  are  the 
worst  of  all.  Do  you  think  it  just  or  kind  to  abuse  a man 
simply  because  he  is  a stranger  and  unfortunate  ? What  has 
Monsieur  Caussidiere  ever  done  to  you  that  you  should  dislike 
him  so  much  V 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and  angry  eyes ; 
then  he  exclaimed : 

‘ Marjorie,  answer  me ! Tell  me  it’s  not  possible  that  you 
care  for  yon  man.’ 

She  flushed  crimson  and  turned  aw^ay. 

‘ I care  for  anyone,’  she  answered  evasively,  ‘ who  is  alone, 
and  who  wants  a friend.  Monsieur  Caussidiere  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and — and  I am  sorry  for  him.’ 

‘ You  are  more  than  that,  Marjorie ; but  take  care,  for  I know 
he  is  a scoundrel.’ 

‘How  dare  you  say  so?’  returned  Marjorie.  ‘You  are  a 
coward,  Johnnie  Sutherland.  If  he  were  here  you  would  not 
speak  like  that.’ 

‘ I would  say  the  same  to  him  as  to  you.  If  he  were  not  a 
scoundrel  he  would  not  entice  you  from  your  home.’ 

This  was  too  much  for  Marjorie.  She  uttered  an  indignant 
exclamation,  and,  without  deigning  to  reply,  hastened  rapidly 
away.  This  time  he  did  not  hasten  after  her,  and  almost  before 
he  could  recover  from  his  surprise  she  had  entered  the  manse 
door. 

She  found  them  preparing  for  evening  prayers. 

Both  Mr.  Lorraine  and  Solomon  were  getting  uneasy  at  her 
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absence.  Solomon,  the  moment  the  load  of  anxiety  was  lifted 
from  his  heart,  began  to  rate  her  soundly,  and  asked  her  where 
she  had  been. 

‘To  the  kirkyard  first,’  she  answered,  ‘then  to  Annan 
Bridge.’ 

‘ Alanef  asked  Solomon,  who  guarded  her  like  a very  watch 
dog. 

‘^No,*  answered  Marjorie,  ‘not  alone.’ 

‘ And  wha  might  have  been  your  companion  V 

‘ I had  two,’  she  replied,  ‘ Johnnie  Sutherland  and  Monsieur 
Caussidiere.’ 

‘Monsieur  Caussidiere'?’  repeated  Solomon  contemptuously, 
‘ the  sleekit  French  scoondrel  wha  laughed  at  the  meenister’s 
prayers,  and  sleepit  owre  the  meenister’s  sermon  % Braw  com- 
pany for  a Sabbath  night  I’m  thinkin’,  and  for  Marjorie  Annan. 
Ye’ll  pray  for  Monsieur  Caussidiere,  mayhap,  and  muckle  gude 
your  prayers  will  do 

In  one  thing  Solomon  was  right,  Marjorie  did  pray  for 
Monsieur  Caussidiere ; for  since  she  found  that  every  voice  was 
raised  against  him,  her  little  heart  warmed  to  him  the  more.  So 
she  prayed  for  him ; for  the  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  fully 
deserving  of  her  friendship — perhaps  of  her  love. 


CHAPTEE  XIIL 

CAUSSIDIERE  FINDS  A CLUE. 

When  the  Frenchman  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  was 
thinking  a good  deal  of  Marjorie  Annan,  and  strange  to  say, 
the  next  individual  mingled  up  intimately  in  his  reflections  was 
Miss  Hetherington  of  the  Castle. 

‘ There  is  a mystery  !’  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sipped  his 
chocolate  and  ate  his  bread  and  butter ; ‘ and  if  they  were  to 
search  all  England,  and  perhaps  la  lelle  France,  they  would  not 
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find  a man  better  able  to  unravel  a mystery  than  myself.  The 
old  witch  was  a fool  to  abuse  me — she  may  have  cause  to  regret 
it  before  our  acquaintance  shall  cease.  Let  me  see  ! Why  did 
she  become  violent  % Ah,  I have  it  ! because  I said  the  morals 
of  Trance  would  compare  with  those  of  bonnie  Scotland.  It 
was  a random  shot,  but  it  told,  it  seems.’ 

He  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  out.  He  could 
see  in  the  distance  the  dim  outline  of  the  Castle  woods. 

‘ A charming  place,’  he  continued ; ‘ old  and  crusty,  like  its 
mistress.  If  I were  an  artist  now  ! But,  alas  ! my  education 
in  that  respect  has  been  neglected,  which  I regret  now  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  Farhleu,  I must  think,  for  the  fault  must 
be  remedied.  Since  I am  not  an  artist,  and  cannot  sketch  the 
Castle,  I must  be  interested  as  an  amateur  in  something  which 
the  Castle  contains. 

He  left  the  window,  returned  to  the  table,  and  proceeded 
leisurely  to  finish  his  breakfast. 

‘Marjorie  !’  he  said.  ‘Marjorie  Annan  ! Ma  foi,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  name,  and  she  is  a pretty  creature  who  bears  it ; and  she 
is  of  gentle  birth  too — every  look  and  gesture  tells  me  that  1 
How  things  are  changing ! I had  thought  her  a mere  play- 
thing; I had  thought  her  fit  to  make  the  dull  hours  pass 
pleasantly  for  me  till  such  time  as  I could  return  to  my  native 
land ; but  it  seems  she  may  be  destined  for  something  better  t 
Well,  we  shall  see.’ 

There  remained  but  four  days  before  the  classes  reopened, 
and  the  Frenchman  resolved  that  those  days  should  not  be 
spent  idly.  To  a casual  observer  it  would  seem  that  he  did 
nothing,  for  the  great  part  of  his  time  seemed  to  be  spent  in 
wandering  about  the  meadows  and  lanes  lazily,  cigar  in  mouth, 
enjoying  the  spring  sunshine.  Sometimes  during  those  strolls 
he  met  Marjorie  and  had  some  pleasant  talk  with  her ; some- 
times he  called  at  the  manse  to  chat  with  Mr.  Lorraine,  re- 
ceiving a scowl  from  Solomon  as  he  came  or  went.  Strange 
to  say,  at  neither  of  these  interviews  either  with  Marjorie  or 
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h^r  foster-father,  did  he  ever  again  mention  Miss  Hethering* 
ton’s  name. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  Miss  Hetherington  was  becoming 
strangely  interested  in  him. 

After  that  scene  with  Marjorie  on  Sunday  night,  Sutherland 
was  in  a state  of  despair;  for  two  days  he  walked  about  in 
misery ; on  the  third  day  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  he 
determined  to  act.  He  went  up  to  the  Castle  and  sought  an 
interview  with  Miss  Hetherington. 

‘Weel,  Johnnie  Sutherland,’  began  the  lady,  regarding  him 
grimly,  ‘ what’s  wrong  now  V 

Five  minutes  before  the  young  man  had  been  resolute,  but 
once  he  found  himself  under  the  lady’s  baleful  eye  he  grew 
extremely  ill  at  ease. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington,’  he  began,  blushing,  and  looking 
strangely  uncomfortable,  ‘I — I wished  to  speak  to  you.’ 

‘ Of  course,  of  course,’  replied  the  lady  impatiently,  ‘ else  why 
did  ye  come  to  Annandale.  What’s  your  news  V 

‘ I think — in  fact,  I am  sure — you  are  interested  in  Marjorie 
Annan.’ 

‘ Call  ye  that  news  h Disna  a’  the  glen  ken  I’m  interested  in 
the  lassie  because  she’s  good  and  bonnie  1 What  more  V 

‘ You  would  be  sorry  if  she  came  to  harm  V 

In  a moment  the  lady’s  face  changed. 

‘ Deil  take  the  lad  !’  she  exclaimed ; ‘ what’s  he  driving  at  ? 
Where’s  the  harm  that’s  threatening  Marjorie  Annan  V 

‘ The  Frenchman,’  said  Sutherland.  ^ She  is  being  wooed 
away  from  her  home  by  the  Frenchman.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  V asked  the  lady  sharply.  ^ What  fool’s 
tale  is  this  that  ye  bring  to  me,  Johnnie  Sutherland  V 

Emboldened  at  last,  Sutherland  spoke  out.  He  told  of  the 
scene  which  he  had  had  with  Marjorie,  of  her  anger  against  him- 
self, and  of  her  constant  meetings  with  the  stranger.  Miss 
Hetherington  listened  with  averted  head,  and  laughed  grimly 
when  he  had  done. 
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‘ I see  how  it  is/  she  said  ; ‘ ’tis  the  old  tale — twa  lads  and  a 
lassie.  But  I dinna  like  the  Frenchman,  Johnnie,  no  more  than 
yoursel’.  I’ll  speak  wi’  Mr.  Lorraine  maybe  ; ’tis  his  work  to 
keep  the  bairnie  right,  though  he  does  his  work  ill,  Fm  thinking. 
You’re  a good  lad,  Johnnie,  and  as  to  Marjorie,  she’s  a short- 
sighted eediot  not  to  see  wha’s  her  friend.’ 

She  spoke  lightly  and  cheerfully,  but  the  moment  Sutherland 
disappeared  both  her  face  and  manner  changed. 

‘ The  lad  was  right,’  she  said.  ‘ Love  has  made  him  keen- 
sighted,  and  he  has  told  me  the  truth.  Marjorie  is  in  danger. 
Xow  is  the  time  when  she  needs  the  care  o’  kind  folk  to  keep 
her  frae  the  one  false  step  that  ruins  all.  Marjorie  Annan,  what 
shall  I do  for  you,  my  bairn  V 

She  stood  for  a time  meditating;  then  she  looked  at  her 
watch  and  found  it  was  still  early  in  the  day.  She  summoned 
her  old  servant,  ordered  the  carriage ; and  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later  was  driving  away  towards  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

On  the  way,  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  manse  door,  she 
saw  the  Frenchman,  nonchalantly  strolling  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  manse.  Monsieur  Caussidiere  swept  off  his  hat  and 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  but  the  lady  stared  sternly  at  him 
and  made  no  sign. 

A strange  smile  lit  the  Frenchman’s  face  as  the  clumsy  old 
carriage  swept  on. 

‘ Madame,’  he  muttered,  * you  do  not  know  what  you  do 
when  you  declare  open  war  with  Caussidiere.’ 

He  turned  and  strolled  on  in  another  direction — across  the 
field  and  through  the  lanes  towards  Annandale  Castle.  After 
the  first  half  mile  his  face  brightened,  his  step  quickened,  and 
he  walked  right  up  to  the  door  like  a man  who  has  a fixed  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Caussidiere  walked  boldly  forward  and  pulled  the  bell.  The 
first  summons  produced  no  effect  at  all ; on  its  being  repeated, 
however,  the  old  serving-man  shuffled  to  the  door,  and  seeing  a 
stranger,  asked  in  somewhat  sharp  tones  what  he  sought. 
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The  Frenchman’s  face  wore  its  most  winning  smile  as  he 
replied  suavely : 

‘ I seek  Madame — or  rather  I should  say  Mademoiselle ’ 

The  old  man’s  face  was  black  as  thunder.  Foreigners  were 
by  no  means  popular  in  Annandale. 

‘ If  you  are  thinking  to  see  Miss  Hetherington,  ye’ll  no  be 
gratified.  She’s  awa’  till  Dumfries  and  bey  out,  and  she'll  no  be 
hame  till  nicht.’ 

The  Frenchman  looked  disappointed. 

‘ I am  sorry,’  he  said.  ‘ I should  have  liked  to  see  the  lady. 
When  do  you  think  she  will  be  back,  my  friend  V 

‘ The  nicht.  What  dae  ye  want  wi’  her  V 

‘Very  little  after  all,  you  will  say.  I merely  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  northern  tower  of  the  Castle.’ 

‘ You  wish  to  gang  wannerin’  ovver  the  hoose  ? It  canna  be 
dune.’ 

‘ You  are  right,  my  friend,’  returned  the  Frenchman  blandly. 
‘ Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  since  the  mistress  is  away.’ 

‘If  the  mistress,  as  ye  are  pleased  to  ca’  her,  was  ben  the 
hoose  it  would  be  a’  ane.  It  couldna  be  done.  A bonnie  thing, 
on  my  life,  to  turn  Annandale  intill  a sliow  hoose  for  a’  the 
carles  i’  the  toon  !’ 

The  Frenchman  put  his  finger  and  thumb  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  something,  which  he  placed  in  the  old 
man’s  hand. 

‘ I am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  my  friend,’  he  said, 

^ but  since  you  say  the  interior  of  the  Castle  is  not  on  view, 
perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  walk  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
garden  V 

The  old  man  looked  down ; there  in  his  withered  palm  lay  a 
golden  piece  of  money.  He  started  and  looked  again.  At  first 
he  felt  impelled  to  give  it  back ; then  his  lean  fingers  closed 
over  the  prize,  and  with  a grunt  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

‘ May  I be  permitted,’  said  Caussidiere,  ‘ to  walk  in  the 
grounds  V 
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^ Of  coorse,  of  coorse/  returned  the  old  fellow  testily,  ‘ what 
for  no  ? The  grounds  are  open  till  ane  as  well  as  till  anither.’ 

‘ Thanks,  my  good  friend/ 

The  Frenchman  lifted  his  hat  in  his  most  courteous  manner, 
and  was  about  to  move  away  when  the  voice  of  the  old  servant 
arrested  him. 

‘ Will  you  come  hack  when  Miss  Hetherington’s  hame  ? I 
dinna  ken,  hut  maybe  she^d  let  ye  ben  the  hoose.’ 

‘^No,  I cannot  return.’ 

‘ And  wherefore  no 

‘ Because  on  the  morrow  I return  to  my  work  in  town.  This 
was  an  idle  day,  and  I had  hoped  to  spend  it  pleasantly.  How- 
ever, since  mademoiselle  will  not  trust  you ’ 

‘ And  wha  dare  say  that  f broke  in  the  old  man  angrily, 
‘ wha  dare  say  that  Sandie  Sloane  canna  be  trusted  by  the 
Mistress  o’  Annandale  V 

‘ Pardon  me,  good  friend,’  interrupted  the  Frenchman,  more 
blandly  than  before,  ‘ I was  about  to  say,  but  you  interrupted 
me,  that  mademoiselle  would  not  trust  you  to  show  the  Castle.' 

‘ And  wha  might  it  be  that  set  that  tale  about  h !N'o  show  the 
hoose  ! — have  I no  shown  the  hoose  to  folk  before  the  day  ? 
Ay,  and  if  I had  a mind  I could  show  it  till  yersel’,  tho’  you 
think  I canna.’ 

The  old  fellow  evidently  wanted  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  and 
the  Frenchman  immediately  gratified  him. 

‘ Thanks,  good  friend,’  ho  said,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
hall. 

The  plunge  once  taken,  the  deed  was  done.  The  Frenchman 
had  paid  liberally  for  civility,  and  he  was  about  to  get  his 
money’s  worth.  His  polite  manners,  coupled  with  his  liberality, 
soon  cleared  away  the  old  man’s  prejudice  against  foreigners. 

‘Maybe,’  said  he,  remembering  the  gold  which  lay  in  his 
pocket,  ‘ noo  you’re  here,  you’d  like  to  see  a’  the  hoose.  Tho 
Lord  kens  there  isna  muckle  to  see ; the  auld  place  is  fading 
awa’  like  the  line  0’  the  Hetheriugtons.’ 
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^ I have  heard,’  returned  the  Frenchman,  ‘ that  Miss  Hether- 
ington  was  the  last  of  the  family.’ 

‘ And  you  hae  heard  richt.  ’Twill  be  an  end  to  a’  the 
Hetheringtons  when  she  gangs  her  gait.’ 

‘ It  is  strange,  is  it  not,  that  she  never  married  T 

Caussidiere  as  he  spoke  looked  curiously  at  his  companion, 
but  the  old  man’s  face  did  not  change. 

‘ Aye,’  he  returned,  ‘ there  was  ance  a time  when  folk  thought 
she  would  mairry.  She  gangit  awa’  to  London  toon  ; after  she 
came  hame  there  were  letters  through  the  post  for  her  ilka  day. 
Ane  day  Mr.  Hugh  took  the  letters  frae  the  postman  wi’  his  ain 
hand,  and  that  nicht  we  heard  moans  and  cries  at  mirk.  In  the 
morning  the  mistress  was  sent  awa’,  driven  forth  by  Mr.  Hugh, 
we  thought ; and  she  was  awa’  for  months.’ 

^ And  after  she  returned  V 

‘ Aye,  hut  no  till  she  had  promised  to  be  obedient  till  her 
brither.  Then  she  cam’  to  Annandale,  but  she  was  a changed 
woman.  She  bore  Mr.  Hugh’s  mark  upon  her  face  then  as  she 
bears  it  noo.’ 

‘And  that  is  long  ago?’ 

‘Aye,  seventeen  years.’ 

‘ Seventeen  years  !’  thought  the  Frenchman.  ‘ That  is  the 
very  age  of  Marjorie  Annan  !’ 

It  was  a strange  coincidence.  Caussidiere  kept  it  in  his  mind 
as  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  guide. 

They  passed  from  room  to  room,  finding  each  one  gloomier 
than  its  predecessor.  The  old  man  pointed  out  the  pictures 
and  various  relics  which  he  thought  might  be  interesting,  and 
Caussidiere  glanced  about  him  with  eyes  like  a hawk.  As  they 
passed  onward  his  face  became  less  radiant;  a frown  of  weariness 
and  disappointment  began  to  cloud  his  brow.  At  length  the 
whole  of  the  Castle  had  been  examined,  and  the  two  men  began 
to  descend  the  quaint  oaken  stairs.  Caussidiere,  lingering  as  if 
in  no  haste  to  be  gone,  still  talked  pleasantly,  and  glanced  im- 
patiently about  him. 
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Presently  they  passed  the  half-open  door  of  a kind  of  boudoir. 
Caussidiere,  who  had  looked  keenly  in,  paused  suddenly, 

‘ Surely/  he  said,  ‘ I know  that  face.’ 

The  old  man  went  forward,  and  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
the  Frenchman,  following  closely  upon  him,  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  the  object  which  had  arrested 
his  attention.  It  was  a picture,  a good-sized  painting,  which 
hung  above  the  mantelpiece. 

‘ ’Tis  Marjorie  Annan,’  explained  the  old  man,  'foster-daughter 
to  the  minister.  ’Twas  painted  by  Johnnie  Sutherland.  The 
mistress  bought  it  because  she  likes  the  lassie,  and  because  it 
has  a favour  o^  hersel’.’ 

The  Frenchman  stared. 

' Like  Miss  Hetherington  V said  he. 

‘Aye,  like  hersel’,’  returned  the  old  man.  ‘You’d  no  be 
denying  it  if  you  saw  the  picture  in  that  press.  ’Tis  Miss 
Hetherington  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.’ 

‘ I should  like  to  see  the  picture.’ 

‘ Aweel,  aweel,  you  should  see  it;  but  the  press  is  locked, 
and  Mysie  has  the  key.’ 

‘ You  could  not  get  it,  I suppose  V 

‘ Ay,  I could  get  it,’  returned  Sandie,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  Frenchman’s  gold.  ‘ Bide  awhile  and  you  shall  see.* 

He  shuffled  off,  leaving  the  Frenchman  alone. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Caussidiere’s  face  and  manner 
underwent  a complete  change.  He  sprang  upon  the  room,  as  it 
were,  with  cat-like  fury,  turned  over  papers,  opened  drawers, 
ransacking  everything  completely.  At  last  he  came  upon  a 
drawer  which  would  not  open ; it  was  in  a writing  cabinet,  the 
counterpart  of  one  he  had  at  home  ; he  pressed  a hidden  spring; 
in  a moment  the  drawer  flew  open,  and  Caussidiere  was  rapidly 
going  over  the  papers  which  it  contained. 

Suddenly  he  started,  drew  forth  a paper,  opened  and  read  it. 
A gleam  of  light  passed  over  his  face.  He  folded  the  paper, 
thrust  it  into  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  closed  the  drawer. 

T 
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When  the  old  man  returned  with  his  key,  he  found  Caussidi^re 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  quietly  regarding  the  picture  of 
Marjorie  Annan. 


CIIAPTEE  XIV. 

IS  A LITTLE  MYSTERIOUS. 

While  the  persevering  Caussidiere  was  inspecting  the  interior  of 
Annandale  Castle,  Miss  Hetherington  was  busily  making  inquiries 
about  him  at  Dumfries. 

She  had  commenced  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something  which 
she  might  use  against  him;  to  her  amazement,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  rather  to  her  annoyance,  public  opinion  was  decidedly 
in  his  favour.  Caussidiere  was  known  to  one  and  all  as  an  inoffen- 
sive man  enough,  who  always  conducted  himself  properly,  and 
had  a smile  and  a kind  word  for  everyone. 

The  lady  was  honestly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  her  re- 
searches ; and  when  at  length  her  carriage  stopped  before  the 
door  of  the  school  which  Caussidiere  attended,  she  was  by  no 
means  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  She  stalked  into  the  house 
and  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  drawing-room ; and  when  the  mis- 
tress appeared  she  looked  severely  at  her,  and  blurted  out  at 
once  the  thought  that  was  in  her  mind. 

‘ Aweel,’  she  said,  ‘ I dare  swear  youTe  like  the  rest  o’  the 
silly  townsfolk ; you’ll  be  tollin’  me  you  think  weel  o’  this  Drench 
carle.’ 

The  lady  looked  puzzled. 

‘ I don’t  quite  understand,’  she  said. 

‘ Tell  me,  then,  in  plain  English,  what  you  think  o’  this 
Monsieur  Caussidiere,  as  he  calls  himsel’.’ 

‘ Of  Monsieur  Caussidiere  % I think  very  well  indeed  of  him, 
Miss  Hetherington.’ 

‘ And  if  you  had  to  send  him  packin’  nae  doubt  you’d  be  sorry.’ 

‘I  should  be  very  sorry.’ 
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^ And  why  V 

‘Because  I consider  him  a good  teacher ; besides,  he  is  plea- 
sant, and  has  always  conducted  himself  well.  I fear  you  do  not 
like  him,  Miss  Hetherington.' 

‘And  ye  fear  right.  I dinna  like  him,  and  I dinna  trust 
him.  Will  ye  bid  him  quit  the  school  V 

The  lady  looked  troubled. 

‘Give  up  the  school*?’  she  said.  ‘I  am  afraid,  madam,  I could 
not  do  that.’ 

‘ And  why  no  V 

‘ It  would  hardly  be  just  to  the  gentleman.  Consider,  Miss 
Hetherington,  he  has  always  behaved  well,  and  done  his  work 
admirably.  I could  not  bring  forward  a single  thing  against 
him.’ 

‘ Aweel,  weel,  maybe  you’re  right  ; but  with  or  without  your 
help  I’ll  keep  him  awa’  frae  Marjorie  Annan.’ 

And  without  waiting  for  further  conversation  she  abruptly 
took  her  leave. 

She  did  not  call  at  the  minister’s  house  that  night,  but  drove 
straight  up  to  the  Castle.  Her  mind  was  in  a strange  state  of 
perturbation ; she  did  not  know  which  way  to  act.  She  could 
not  explain  even  to  herself  the  reason  of  her  curious  detestation 
of  the  Frenchman.  It  was  an  omen,  and  she  believed  in  omens. 
Though  she  had  not  been  able  to  make  one  person  speak  against 
him,  her  heart  told  her  that  evil  would  surely  come,  unless  he 
could  be  got  fairly  out  of  the  way.  As  that  seemed  impossible, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  the  next  and  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  remove  Marjorie  from  his  close  vicinity. 

Miss  Hetherington  spent  that  night  in  dreaming  and  planning; 
the  next  day  she  ordered  out  her  carriage  and  drove  down  to  the 
manse. 

She  was  lucky  enough  to  find  both  Mr.  Lorraine  and  Marjorie. 
The  latter,  who  was  looking  flushed  and  somewhat  pleased,  in- 
formed her  visitor  that  she  had  been  packing  up  her  things  to 
return  to  school  on  the  following  day. 
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‘And  ye’ll  be  glad  to  gol’  said  Mivss  Hetherington,  looking  at 
the  girl’s  bright  eyes  and  smiling  lips. 

‘ Yes/  said  Marjorie  candidly.  ‘ I shall  be  glad.’ 

The  lady  was  silent  for  a few  moments,  then  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Lorraine  : 

‘ You  were  ne’er  muckle  in  favour  of  Marjorie’s  French  lessons/ 
she  said  abruptly. 

The  clergyman  started  but  made  no  reply,  so  she  continued 
sharply : 

‘ You’re  no  the  man  to  deny  what  you  ken  to  be  true,  Mr. 
Lorraine.’ 

‘ Dear  me,  no  ; lam  not  denying  it.  Miss  Hetherington,’  said 
the  clergyman  mildly.  ‘ !N’ow  you  mention  it,  I remember  I did 
say  at  the  time  I thought  French  was  an  accomplishment  which 
Marjorie  would  never  be  likely  to  need  ; but  you  thought  other- 
wise, and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.’ 

‘Ay,  I was  an  old  fool.  . . . Weel,’  she  continued  after 
a pause,  ‘ I’m  no  of  the  same  mind  to-day.  The  lassie’s  had 
enough  French  for  a while.  We’ll  take  it  off  this  quarter,  and 
she  can  gie  her  time  till  other  things.’ 

While  she  spoke  Miss  Hetherington  turned  her  eyes  from  Mr. 
Lorraine  to  Marjorie,  and  she  saw  the  girl’s  countenance  fall. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington,’  she  said,  ‘ what  have  I done  ? How 
have  I annoyed  you  f 

‘ Hark  till  her  !’  broke  in  the  lady  with  a grim  smile  : ‘ “ what 
have  I done  and  hoo  have  I annoyed  you,”  because  an  old 
woman  changes  her  mind.  Marjorie,  my  bairn,  I’m  just  anxious 
to  do  what  I think  will  he  for  the  best.’ 

‘But — but  there  must  be  something,’  began  Marjorie,  when 
her  trembling  voice  warned  her  to  be  silent,  and  with  quivering 
lips  she  turned  away.  Miss  Hetherington  watched  her  quietly  ; 
when  she  turned  again  to  Mr.  Lorraine  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  also  fixed  upon  the  girl. 

‘ W ell,  Mr.  Lorraine,’  she  said  sternly,  ‘ is  it  to  be  as  I say  f 

The  clergyman  hesitated. 
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‘ Marjorie  is  a good  girl,  Miss  Hetherington,*  said  he,  ‘ and 
would  be  always  anxious  to  do  as  you  wish,  but  I think — I fear, 
she  is  sorry  to  give  up  her  French  studies. 

‘ She^s  but  a foolish  lassie,  and  she  may  be  glad  that  she 
has  got  elders  to  judge  for  her.  She’ll  gie  up  French  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  by-and-by — weel,  we  shall  see.’ 

This  time  Mr.  Lorraine  did  not  speak.  He  looked  a little 
sadly  at  Marjorie,  but  he  was  quite  man  of  the  world  enough  to 
know  that  it  would  be  a foolish  thing  to  set  Miss  Hetherington’s 
will  at  defiance.  Besides,  to  his  mind  there  was  nothing  so 
wonderful  in  the  situation  at  all.  Miss  Hetherington  had  bought 
the  right  to  be  humoured.  Ten  to  one  her  fancy  would  dis- 
appear as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  Marjorie  would  be  in- 
dulged again.  Knowing  her  nature  as  he  did,  he  attempted  no 
further  remonstrance,  and  when  Miss  Hetherington  said  again  : 
‘ Is  that  settled,  Mr.  Lorraine  ? he  answered  mildly  : 

‘Most  certainly.  Miss  Hetherington,  if  you  wish  it.  You 
have  shown  that  you  have  Marjorie’s  interest  at  heart,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  acting  for  the  best.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  rose. 

‘ Marjorie  Annan,’  said  she,  ‘gie  me  your  arm  to  the  gate.’ 

Marjorie  obeyed  courteously  enough.  She  assisted  the  lady  to 
the  gate  and  into  her  carriage,  but  when  Miss  Hetherington  bent 
forward  to  kiss  her  cheek  she  shrank  away. 

‘Marjorie,  Marjorie,’  she  murmured,  ‘ you  think  I’m  a hard- 
hearted old  woman,  but  I’m  trying  hard  to  be  your  friend.’ 

The  carriage  moved  off.  It  had  gone  scarcely  a hundred  yards 
when  the  lady  pulled  the  check  string  and  ordered  her  coachman 
to  change  his  course. 

‘ Drive  to  the  inn  where  the  French  teacher  lives,’  she  said. 

‘ They’re  telling  me,  my  leddy,  the  Frenchman  has  gone  to 
Dumfries  !’ 

‘ Dumfries  V 

‘Aye,  Miss  Hetherington,  to  be  ready  for  the  schooL’ 

‘ Then  drive  to  Dumfries.’ 
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The  coachman  obeyed,  and  turned  his  horse’s  head  towards  the 
Dumfries  road. 

When  they  reached  the  town  they  drove  straight  to  Caus- 
sidiere’s  lodgings,  and  with  a very  determined  face  the  lady  of 
the  Castle  descended  and  walked  up  the  doorsteps. 

She  knocked  sharply  at  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
opened  by  a servant  girl. 

‘ Pm  seeking  the  gentleman  that  lodges  here — the  French 
teacher,’  she  said,  stepping  without  ceremony  into  the  lobby. 

Caussidiere,  who  was  within,  put  his  head  out  of  the  door  of 
his  room,  and  recognised  his  visitor  at  once  with  a beaming  smile. 

‘ Pray  step  this  way,  Miss  Hetherington,’  he  cried.  ^ I am 
delighted  to  see  you  T 

She  followed  him  into  his  little  sitting-room,  and  stood  lean- 
ing  upon  her  staff  and  looking  at  him  with  her  black  eyes,  while  he 
drew  forward  a chair  and  begged  her  to  be  seated.  She  nodded 
grimly,  and  glanced  round  the  apartment — at  the  table  littered 
with  correspondence,  at  the  books  scattered  here  and  there,  at 
the  roses  and  creepers  which  peeped  in  at  the  open  window. 
Then  she  walked  to  the  chair  he  had  prepared  for  her,  and  sitting 
down  looked  at  him  fixedly  again. 

Not  in  the  least  daunted  he  stood  smiling  at  her,  and  waiting 
for  her  to  explain  her  business. 

At  last  she  spoke  in  her  native  tongue. 

*'  Do  you  ken  what  brought  me  here  V she  asked  sharpl}^ 

Caussidiere  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ I have  not  an  idea,’  he  replied ; ‘ and  yet,’  he  added,  ‘ I 
have  been  thinking — ah,  perhaps  it  was  a presentiment  ! — I have 
been  thinking  that  I should  have  the  pleasure !’ 

His  tone,  despite  its  extreme  politeness,  was  significant  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  one  so  keen-  witted. 

‘ What  do  you  mean  by  that  V she  demanded,  gazing  at  him 
as  if  to  read  his  very  soul. 

^ What  I say.  Miss  Hetherington.  I am  spirituely  and  have 
these  presentiments.  When  I saw  you  first  I knew  that  we 
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sliould  become  better  acquainted.  But  will  you  talk  to  me  in 
my  own  language,  which  you  speak  to  admiration  V 

* ril  speak  till  ye  in  simple  English,  my  lad,  or,  'what’s  the 
same  to  my  thinking,  good  Scots  Doric.  I^m  here  for  plain 
speaking,  and  Eli  use  nae  heathen  tongue  this  day.  Eirst  and 
foremost,  how  muckle  is  Marjorie  Annan  owing  ye  for  her  Erench 
lessons  V 

As  she  asked  the  question,  Miss  Hetherington  drew  out  an 
old-fashioned  silk  purse  and  began  examining  its  contents.  Eind- 
ing  that  the  Erenchman  did  not  reply,  she  looked  up  and 
repeated  it. 

‘ How  muckle  is  Marjorie  Annan  owing  ye  ? Tell  me  that,  if 
you  please.* 

‘Hothing,  Miss  Hetherington,*  he  replied. 

*Haething?  Then  Marjorie  has  paid  ye  already,  maybe?* 

‘ Yes,  she  has  paid  me,*  returned  Caussidiere  quietly. 
Haturally  enough  his  manner  had  changed,  and  his  courteous 
smile  had  given  way  to  a cold  expression  of  hauteur,  tempered 
with  gentle  indignation. 

‘How  muckle  has  she  paid  ye?*  demanded  the  lady  of  the  Castle. 

‘She  has  paid  me,*  answered  the  Erenchman,  ‘ with  her  sym- 
pathy, with  her  sweet  society.  I have  not  taken  money  from 
her ; I shall  never  take  it.  My  labour.  Miss  Hetherington,  has 
been  labour  of  love.* 

The  lady*s  eyes  flashed,  and  putting  up  her  purse  she  uttered 
an  impatient  exclamation. 

‘ Nae  doubt  1*  she  cried.  ‘ But  from  this  day  forward  your 
labours  done.  I have  come  here  to  pay  you  your  hire,  and  to 
tell  you  with  my  ain  mouth  that  Marjorie  Annan*s  French 
lessons  are  ended,  and  that  if  she  needs  mair  she’ll  get  them 
from  another  teacher.* 

Caussidiere  flushed  angrily,  but  still  preserved  his  composure. 
He  gazed  earnestly  and  thoughtfully  at  his  visitor  for  some 
moments,  and  then  said  with  the  same  peculiar  smile  he  had  ^ 
worn  at  first : 
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‘ May  I ask  you  a question,  Miss  Hetherington  f 

‘ If  you  please/ 

‘ I should  like  to  know  what  authority  you  have  to  act  on 
hehalf  of  my  dear  pupil  % I don’t  ask  out  of  mere  curiosity ; 
hut  you  would  oblige  me  by  informing  me  if  the  young  lady  her- 
self has  requested  you  to  come  here  on  so  peculiar  an  errand  f 

‘ The  young  lady  % — a bairn,  who  kens  naething  of  the 
world  f 

‘ But,  pardon  me,  had  you  her  authority  to  dismiss  me,  or 
that  of  her  guardian  V 

‘ The  bairn’s  a bairn,  and  the  minister’s  foolish  and  old.  I've 
taen  the  business  into  my  own  hands  !’ 

‘ Indeed  !’  exclaimed  Caussidiere,  still  sarcastically  smiling. 

‘ Aye,  indeed  !’  repeated  the  lady  with  growing  irritation. 
‘And  I warn  you,  once  and  for  a’,  to  cease  meddling  with  the 
lassie.  Aye,  ye  may  smile  ! But  you’ll  smile,  maybe,  on  the 
wrong  side  o’  your  face,  my  friend,  if  ye  dinna  tak’  the  warning 
I bring  ye,  and  cease  molesting  Marjorie  Annan.’ 

It  was  clear  that  Caussidiere  was  amused.  Instead  of  smiling 
now,  he  laughed  outright ; still  most  politely,  but  with  a self- 
satisfaction  which  was  very  irritating  to  his  opponent.  Sub- 
duing his  amusement  with  an  effort,  he  quietly  took  a chair,  and 
sat  down  opposite  Miss  Hetherington. 

‘Weel,’  she  cried,  striking  with  her  staff  upon  the  floor, 
‘ what's  your  answer  to  my  message  V 

‘ You  must  give  me  a little  time;  you  have  so  taken  me  by 
surprise.  In  the  first  place,  why  do  you  object  to  my  friendship 
for  the  young  lady  ? My  interest  in  her  is  great ; I respect  and 
admire  her  beyond  measure.  Why  can  we  not  be  friends? 
Why  can  I not  continue  to  be  her  teacher  V 

‘ A bonnie  teacher  ! A braw  friend  ! Do  you  think  I’m 
blind  ?’ 

‘ I think,’  said  Caussidiere  with  a mocking  bow,  ‘ that  your 
eyes  are  very  wide  open.  Miss  Hetherington.  You  perceive 
quite  clearly  that  I love  Miss  Annaru' 
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The  lady  started  angrily, 

‘ What  V she  cried. 

‘ I love  her,  and  hope  some  day,  with  your  permission,  to 
make  her  my  wife.' 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Miss  Hetherington  started  to 
her  feet. 

‘ Your  wife  !'  she  echoed,  as  if  thunderstruck. 

^ Why  not  V asked  Caussidiere,  calmly.  ‘ I am  not  rich,  but 
I am  a gentleman  ; and  my  connections  are  honourable,  I assure 
you.  Why,  then,  should  you  distrust  me  so?  If  you  will 
permit  me,  I think  I can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  approv- 
ing of  my  union  with  Miss  Annan.' 

‘ How  daur  ye  think  of  it !'  cried  Miss  Hetherington. 

‘ Marry  that  bairn  ! I forbid  ye  even  to  come  near  her,  to  speak 
wi'  her  again.' 

Caussidi6re  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to  where  we  began.  You  have 
not  yet  informed  me  by  what  right  you  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  my  dear  pupil.' 

‘ Ey  what  right  V 

‘Precisely.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  your  relationship  to 
the  young  lady  V 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  upon  her,  to  her  obvious 
embarrassment.  Her  pale  face  grew  paler  than  ever,  though  her 
eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

‘ Pm  Marjorie  Annan’s  friend,'  she  answered  after  a pause. 

‘ Of  that  I'm  aware.  Miss  Hetherington.  I am  aware,  also, 
that  you  have  been  very  kind  to  her,  that  you  have  assisted  her 
from  childhood  with  large  sums  out  of  your  own  pocket.  May 
I ask,  without  offence,  have  you  done  all  this  out  of  pure  philan- 
thropy, because  you  have  such  a charitable  heart  V 

He  still  watched  her  with  the  same  half-sarcastic  penetrating 
look.  Her  embarrassment  increased,  and  she  did  not  reply ; 
but  her  lips  became  dry,  and  she  moistened  them  nervously  with 
the  tip  of  her  tongue. 
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Suddenly  his  manner  changed,  and  he  rose  smiling  from  his 
seat. 

‘ You  are  fatigued/  he  said  politely.  ‘ Let  me  offer  you  a 
glass  of  wine.’ 

She  declined  the  offer  with  an  angry  gesture,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

‘ I hae  warned  you,’  she  said  in  a low  voice.  ^ I hae  warned 
you,  and  forbidden  you.  If  ye  dinna  heed  my  warning  I’ll 
maybe  find  other  means  to  bring  you  to  your  senses.’ 

She  would  have  left  the  house,  but  quietly  approaching  the 
door,  he  set  his  back  against  it  and  blocked  the  way. 

‘ Pray  do  not  go  yet,’  he  said.  ^ Pardon  me,  but  you  mud 
not.  You  have  given  me  your  message,  my  dear  Miss  Hether- 
ington ; now  let  me  ask  you  to  hear  mine.’ 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  so  ominous,  so  significant,, 
that  the  lady  again  became  startled. 

‘ What’s  your  will  with  me  she  cried  impatiently. 

‘ Will  you  sit  and  listen  a little  while  V 

‘ I’ll  stand  where  I am.  Weel  V 

‘ Pirst  let  me  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  your  servant  in 
showing  me  over  the  beautiful  castle  where  you  live.  I am  in- 
terested in  all  old  houses,  and  yours  is  charming.’ 

She  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

‘ The  Castle  ! when  were  ye  there  V 

^ Just  before  I returned  to  Dumfries.  I regretted  that  you 
were  not  at  home  in  order  that  I might  ask  your  kind  permission  ; 
but  in  your  absence  I took  the  liberty  of  making  a reconnaissance, 
I came  away  delighted  with  the  place.  The  home  of  your 
ancestors,  I presume  H 

The  words  were  innocent  enough,  but  the  speaker’s  manner 
was  far  from  assuring,  and  his  eyes,  keenly  fixed  on  hers,  still 
preserved  that  penetrating  light — almost  a threat. 

‘ Deil  tak’  the  man  ! Why  do  you  glower  at  me  like  that  ? 
You  entered  my  house  like  a thief,  then,  when  I was  awa’ 

‘ Ah,  do  not  say  that ; it  is  ungenerous.  I went  merely  as- 
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an amateur  to  see  the  ruins,  and  I found — what  shall  I say  ? — 
so  much  more  than  I expected/ 

He  paused,  while  she  stood  trembling,  then  he  continued  : 

‘ The  Castle  is  so  picturesque,  the  ruin  so  ravissante,  and  the 
pictures — the  pictures  are  so  romantic  and  so  strange.  Ah,  it  is 
a privilege  indeed  to  have  such  a heritage  and  such  an  ancestry;, 
to  belong  to  a family  so  great,  so  full  of  honour ; to  have  a 
’scutcheon  without  one  blot  since  the  day  when  the  first  founder 
wore  it  on  his  shield.’ 

It  was  clear  that  he  was  playing  with  her,  laughing  at  her. 
As  he  proceeded,  his  manner  became  almost  aggressive  in  its 
studied  insolence,  its  polite  sarcasm.  Unable  any  longer  to  re- 
strain her  anger.  Miss  Hetherington,  with  outstretched  hand,, 
moved  towards  the  door. 

^ Stand  awa’,  and  let  me  pass !’ 

He  obeyed  her  in  a moment,  and  with  a profound  bow,  drew 
aside ; but  as  she  passed  him,  and  put  her  trembling  hand  upon 
the  door-handle,  he  said  in  a low  voice  close  to  her  ear  : 

‘It  would  be  a pity,  perhaps,  after  all,  to  quarrel  with  one 
who  knows  so  much.’ 

She  turned  furiously,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

‘ What’s  that  V she  cried 

‘ Who  knows  so  much,  let  us  say,  about  the  morals  of  your 
bonnie  Scotland,  as  compared  with  those  of  la  belle  Francel 

‘ What  do  you  mean  1 Speak  out ! What  do  ye  mean  V 

He  smiled,  and  bending  again  close  to  her  ear,  he  whispered 
something  which  drove  the  last  tint  of  blood  from  her  cheek, 
and  made  her  stagger  and  gasp  as  if  about  to  fall.  Then,  before 
she  could  recover  herself,  or  utter  a single  word,  he  said  aloud, 
with  the  utmost  politeness  : 

‘ And  now,  my  dear  lady,  will  you  stay  a little  while  longer 
and  talk  with  me  about  Maijorie  Annan  V 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

MARJOKIE  GOES  AWAY. 

When  Miss  Hetlierington  left  the  Erenchman’s  rooms  that 
afternoon  she  tottered  like  one  enfeebled  by  the  sudden  on- 
coming of  age.  Monsieur  Caussidiere  was  beside  her;  it  was  his 
hand  which  placed  her  in  her  carriage,  his  head  which  bowed 
politely  as  the  carriage  moved  away.  But  the  lady  seemed 
neither  to  see  nor  hear.  Her  face  was  deathly  pale  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed;  she  entered  the  carriage  mechanically,  and 
mechanically  lay  hack  among  the  moth-eaten  cushions ; but  she 
never  came  to  herself  until  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door 
of  Annandale  Castle. 

The  approaching  carriage  wheels  had  been  heard  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle,  so  that  when  the  vehicle  stopped,  there 
stood  Sandie  Sloane  ready  to  assist  his  mistress  to  alight.  With 
her  usual  erect  carriage  and  firm  tread,  Miss  Hetherington  stepped 
from  the  vehicle  and  walked  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  Castle 
door,  saying  as  she  passed  the  old  serving  man  : 

‘ Sandie  Sloane,  come  ben  wi^  me  !’ 

She  walked  on,  Sandie  following.  They  walked  into  the 
great  dining-room,  and  the  door  closed  upon  the  two. 

What  passed  at  that  interview  no  one  knew ; but  half-an-hour 
later  Sandie  came  forth,  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  sat  there 
crying  like  a heart-broken  child. 

‘ Mysie,’  said  he  to  the  housekeeper,  ^ Mysie,  woman,  I’m 
turned  aw  a’ — oot  on  the  world.  God  help  me.  The  mistress 
has  shown  me  the  door  o’  Annandale  Castle.’ 

Before  Mysie  could  reply  the  bell  rang  violently.  She  ran  up 
the  stairs,  entered  the  dining-room,  and  found  Miss  Hetherington 
still  sitting  in  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  looking  strangely  dis- 
turbed. 

‘ Mysie,’  she  said,  ‘ where  is  Sandie  Sloane  1’ 
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‘In  the  kitchen,  my  lady/ 

‘ In  ten  minutes  you’ll  come  back  to  me  and  tell  me  that  he 
has  left  the  Castle.  Do  you  understand 

‘ I do,  my  lady,  but 

‘ Mysie,  listen  to  me.  You  hae  been  a good  servant  to  me, 
and  I want  to  be  a good  mistress  to  you,  therefore  I warn  you. 
From  this  night  forth,  if  ever  you  allow  Sandie  Sloane  or  any 
other  man  to  cross  the  threshold  o’  this  house  without  my  express 
permission,  out  you  go  like  Sandie.  ’Tis  the  men  that  bring  all 
the  harm  and  all  the  sorrow  that  ever  came  into  the  world.  iN’ow 
go,  Mysie,  and  dinna  come  back  till  you  tell  me  that  Sandie  is  awa’.^ 

It  was  not  till  two  days  later  that  Mr.  Lorraine,  happening 
to  call  at  the  Castle,  heard  that  Miss  Hetheriugton  could  not 
see  him,  for  she  had  taken  to  her  bed,  and  was  seriously  ill.  He 
heard  also  from  Mysie,  who  seemed  scared  and  wild,  that  her 
mistress  had  never  been  herself  since  that  night  when  Sandie 
Sloane  had  been  driven  from  his  situation.  The  clergyman, 
much  shocked  and  mystified,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
lady,  but  Mysie,  remembering  her  mistress’s  instructions,  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  place  his  foot  inside  the  door.  After 
a little  persuasion,  however,  she  consented  to  allow  him  to 
remain  on  the  threshold  while  she  went  and  informed  her 
mistress  of  his  call. 

In  a short  time  the  woman  returned,  and  Mr.  Lorraine  was  at 
once  admitted  to  the  bedside  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Lorraine  began  forthwith  to  express  his  regret  at  the 
lady’s  illness,  but  he  was  at  once  stopped. 

‘ ’Twasna’  of  mysel’  I wanted  to  speak,’  she  said,  in  her  hard 
cold  tones  j ‘ ’twas  o’  something  that  concerns  you  far  more — 
’twas  of  one  dear  to  you — ’twas  of  Marjorie  Annan  !’ 

‘ Of  Marjorie  V 

‘ Aye — do  ye  mind,  Mr.  Lorraine,  when  you  first  showed  me 
the  mite  0’  a bairnie  I gave  ye  some  money,  and  I told  you  I’d 
do  what  I could  to  help  you  wi’  the  burden  1 Do  ye  ken  why 
I did  that,  Mr.  Lorraine  V 
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^ Because  you  had  a kind  heart.  Miss  Hetherington,  and  were 
sorry  for  the  little  one/ 

‘ Sorry  ! aye,  that  was  it.  I was  sorry  for  her  then — but  now 
it’s  both  sorrow  and  love,  Mr.  Lorraine.  I’m  a foolish  old 
woman  you’ll  say,  but  the  bairn  has  found  her  way  to  my  hard 
heart — as  surely  as  you  love  her,  Mr.  Lorraine,  I love  her 
mysel’.’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  silent,  for  he  was  growing  rather  perplexed. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  him.  Miss 
Hetherington  wanted  a reward  for  her  past  kindnesses — the  time 
had  come  when  they  could  all  be  repaid.  She  was  ill  and 
alone,  she  wished  Marjorie  to  nurse  her.  A poor  return  enough 
when  all  was  said  and  done  for  the  kindnesses  Marjorie  had 
received  ! 

Mr.  Lorraine  was  about  to  make  the  offer  when  he  suddenly 
paused,  remembering  the  difficulty  he  had  always  had  in  getting 
Marjorie  to  visit  the  Castle  at  all.  How  could  they  possibly 
induce  her  to  take  her  place,  for  weeks  perhaps,  beside  the  sick 
bed  of  its  mistress  ? He  was  still  sitting  in  perplexed  silence 
when  Miss  Hetherington  spoke. 

^ Mr.  Lorraine,’  said  she,  ‘where  is  Marjorie  1’ 

‘ Marjorie  is  at  the  manse,’  returned  the  clergyman,  dreading 
what  the  next  question  might  be. 

‘ At  the  manse  ! and  wherefore  is  she  no  at  the  school  ? She 
should  hae  gone  back  ere  this.’ 

‘Yes,  she  should  have  gone,  but  the  lassie  was  not  herself,  so 
I kept  her  with  me.  She  is  troubled  in  her  mind  at  what  you 
said  about  the  French  lessons.  Miss  Hetherington,  and  she  is 
afraid  she  has  annoyed  you.’ 

‘ And  she  would  be  sorry  V 

‘ How  could  she  fail  to  be  ? You  have  been  her  best  friend.’ 

There  was  a great  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Miss  Hether- 
ington. 

‘Mr.  Lorraine,’  said  she,  ‘I’ve  aye  tried  to  give  you  good 
advice  about  Marjorie.  I kenned  weel  that  twa  silly  men,  like 
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yersel’  and  that  fool  Solomon  Mucklebackit,  wanted  a woman’s 
sharp  wits  and  keen  eyes  to  help  them  train  the  lassie.  Tve 
watched  her  close,  and  I see  what  maybe  you  dinna  see.  There- 
fore, I advise  you  again — send  her  awa’  to  Edinburgh  for  a while 
— ’twill  be  for  her  gude.’ 

^To  Edinburgh'?’ 

‘ Aye  ; do  you  fear  she’ll  no  obey  V 

‘Not  at  all ; when  I tell  her  you  wish  it  she  will  go.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  sat  bolt  upright,  and  stared  round  the 
room  like  a stag  at  bay. 

wish  it!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘I  dinna  wish  it — mind  that, 
Mr.  Lorraine.  If  onybody  daurs  say  I wish  it  ye’ll  tell  them  ’tis 
a lee.  You  wish  it ; you'll  send  her  awa’ ; ’tis  for  the  bairn’s 
good  1’ 

Mr.  Lorraine  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  Miss  Hetherington’s 
brain  was  affected  ; he  could  not  account  for  her  eccentricity  in 
any  other  way.  Nevertheless  her  whims  had  to  be  attended  to, 
and  as  in  this  case  they  would  cause  no  great  inconvenience  he 
promised  implicit  obedience  to  her  will. 

‘Yes,  you  are  right,  Miss  Hetherington;  ’twill  do  the  child 
good,  and  she  shall  go,’  he  said  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

Lut  the  lady  called  him  back. 

‘Mr.  Lorraine,’  she  said,  ‘send  Marjorie  up  to  me  to  say 
good-bye and  having  again  promised  to  obey  her,  Mr.  Lor- 
raine retired. 

When  he  reached  home  he  was  rather  relieved  to  find  that 
his  foster-child  was  out ; when  she  returned  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged with  Solomon ; and  it  was  not  indeed  until  after  evening 
prayers  that  the  two  found  themselves  alone.  Then  Mr.  Lor- 
raine summoned  Marjorie  to  his  side,  took  her  head  between  his 
hands,  and  kissed  her  fondly  upon  the  brow. 

‘Marjorie,  my  doo,’  he  said.  ‘I’ve  been  thinking  to-day  I 
would  give  you  a change.  I shall  send  you  away  for  a few  days, 
Marjorie,  to  my  sister’s  house  in  Edinburgh.’ 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  with  troubled  wonder. 
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^ You  are  going  to  send  me  away  V she  said.  ‘ Ah,  Mr.  Lor- 

raine, are  you  angry  with  me  too  V 

‘ Angry  with  you  ? Angry  with  my  Marjorie? — no,  my  darling, 
it  is  not  that.  I am  afraid  I am  too  fond  of  you,  my  bairn.  I 
have  been  selfish,  and  kept  you  o’er  much  by  my  side.  I shall 
miss  you,  Marjorie,  for  you  brought  sunshine  and  happiness 
with  you  when  you  first  entered  the  old  manse  door,  but  I shall 
get  my  reward  when  I see  my  bairn  come  back  to  me  with  roses 
in  her  cheeks  again.’ 

The  girl  clung  to  him,  and  her  gentle  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

^ Oh,  Mr.  Lorraine,’  she  said,  ‘ do  not  send  me  away.’ 

^ Why,  Marjorie,  my  bairn,  why  are  you  so  sad  ? You  talk 
as  if  we  should  never  meet  again.  After  all,  ’tis  but  for  a short 
while,  and  ’twill  be  better  for  us  all.  You’ll  see  braw  things  in 
Edinburgh,  and  when  you  come  home  you  can  brighten  up 
Solomon  and  me  with  the  stories  of  what  you  have  seen.  It 
will  be  like  living  through  our  youth  again  to  hear  you,  Mar- 
jorie !’ 

Marjorie  patted  his  hand  and  smiled  through  her  tears.  Yet 
despite  her  attempt  at  cheerfulness  she  felt  very  sad.  Was  it  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  future  ? Perhaps ; for  something  told  her 
even  then  that  the  parting  from  her  dear  foster-father  was  to  be 
long  and  sad. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  was  brighter ; they  could  hear 
her  singing  about  the  house  as  she  collected  her  things  together, 
and  now  and  then  she  would  run  into  the  little  parlour  where 
Mr.  Lorraine  sat  busily  at  work  upon  his  Sunday  sermon,  and 
ask  him  to  talk  to  her  again  of  all  the  wonders  she  was  going 
to  see. 

By  early  in  the  afternoon  all  was  done,  and,  as  Marjorie  was 
to  start  early  on  the  morrow,  she,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Lor- 
raine’s wish,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  up  to  the  Castle  to 
wish  Miss  Hetherington  good-bye. 

She  had  heard  from  Mr.  Lorraine  that  the  lady  was  indis- 
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posed,  but  he  had  not  spoken  of  the  malady  as  serious,  and  she 
was,  therefore,  utterly  unprepared  for  what  she  saw. 

She  was  admitted  by  Mysie,  conducted  along  the  dreary 
passage,  and  led  at  once  towards  Miss  Hetherington’s  bedroom. 

^ She’s  waitin’  on  ye/  said  Mysie ; ‘ she’s  been  waitin’  on  ye 
all  the  day.’ 

Marjorie  stepped  into  the  room,  looked  round,  and  then  shrank 
fearfully  back  towards  the  door.  Could  this  be  Miss  Hether- 
ington — this  little,  shrivelled  old  woman,  with  the  dim  eyes  and 
thin,  silvery  hair  % She  glanced  keenly  at  Marjorie  ; then,  see- 
ing the  girl  shrink  away,  she  held  forth  her  hand  and  said : 

‘ Come  awa’  ben,  Marjorie,  my  bairnie ; come  ben.’ 

‘ You — you  are  not  well,  Miss  Hetherington,’  said  Marjorie. 
^ I am  so  sorry  !’ 

She  came  forward  and  stretched  forth  her  hand.  Miss 
Hetherington  took  it,  held  it,  and  gazed  up  into  the  girl’s  face. 

‘ I’m  no  just  mysel’,  Marjorie,’  she  said ; ‘ but  whiles  the  best 
of  us  come  to  this  pass.  Did  ye  think  I was  immortal,  Mar- 
jorie Annan,  and  that  the  palsied  finger  0’  death  couldna  be 
pointed  at  me  as  weel  as  at  another?’ 

‘ Of  death  !’  said  Marjorie,  instinctively  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  the  old  lady’s  tremulous  grasp.  ‘ Oh,  Miss  Hether- 
ington, you  surely  will  not  die  V 

‘ Wha  can  tell  1 Surely  I shall  die  when  my  time  comes, 
and  who  will  there  be  to  shed  a tear  V 

Marjorie  looked  at  her  sadly,  but  said  nothing.  The  tones 
were  peevish,  the  face  looked  awful  and  old.  Some  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  protectress  which  Marjorie  could  not 
eomprehend. 

Dor  a time  there  was  silence,  then  Miss  Hetherington  spoke  : 

‘ What  more  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  Marjorie  Annan  f 

The  girl  started  as  from  a dream,  and  rose  hurriedly  from  her 
seat. 

‘ ISTothing  more,’  she  said.  ‘ Mr.  Lorraine  thought  I had 
better  come  and  wish  you  good-bye.  I am  going  away  !’ 
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^ Mr.  Lorraine  ; you  didna  wish  it  yerseh  f 

‘ Yes  I — I wished  it ’ 

‘ Aweel,  good-bye  \* 

She  held  forth  her  trembling  hands  again,  and  Marjorie 
placed  her  warm  fingers  between  them. 

‘Good-bye,  Miss  Hetherington.' 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  turned  away,  feeling  that  the 
good-bye  had  been  spoken,  and  that  her  presence  was  no  longer 
desired  by  the  proud  mistress  of  Annandale.  She  had  got  half- 
way to  the  door  when  her  steps  were  arrested — a voice  called  her 
back. 

‘Marjorie  ! Marjorie  Annan  ? 

She  turned,  started,  then  running  back  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
side Miss  Hetherington’s  chair.  Lor  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Marjorie  saw  her  crying. 

‘ Dear  Miss  Hetherington,  what  is  it  V she  said. 

‘ Tis  the  old  tale,  the  old  tale,’  replied  the  lady,  drying  her 
eyes.  ‘Won’t  you  kiss  me,  Marjorie,  and  say  only  once  that 
you’re  sorry  to  leave  me  sickening  here  V 

‘ I am  very  sorry,’  said  Marjorie,  then  she  timidly  bent  for- 
ward and  touched  the  lady’s  cheek  with  her  lips. 

Curiously  enough,  after  having  solicited  the  embrace.  Miss 
Hetherington  shrank  away. 

‘ Cold  and  loveless,’  she  murmured.  ‘ But  Marjorie,  my 
bairn,  I’m  no  blaming  ye  for  the  sins  o’  your  forbears.  Good- 
bye, lassie,  good-bye.’ 

This  time  Marjorie  did  leave  the  room  and  the  Castle,  feeling 
thoroughly  mystified  as  to  what  it  could  all  mean. 

But  both  the  interview  and  the  eccentric  manner  of  the  old 
lady  soon  went  out  of  her  mind.  When  she  reached  the  manse 
she  found  she  had  still  many  preparations  to  make.  Early  the 
next  morning,  after  bidding  an  affectionate  good-bye  to  her  twa 
foster-fathers,  she  started  on  her  journey  to  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

BY  THE  FIRTH  OF  FORTH. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Leith,  and  on  the  direct  road  of 
communication  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  stood  the  plain 
abode  of  the  Rev.  Mungo  Menteith,  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  church  itself  lay  within  a stone’s  throw ; and 
from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house  was  seen,  on  the  one 
hand,  a panorama  of  the  busy  waters  of  the  Firth  and  the 
distant  shores  of  Fife,  and  on  the  other  the  heights  of  Arthur  s 
Seat,  towering  high  above  the  clustering  habitations  of  ‘ Auld 
Reekie.’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Menteith  had  espoused,  late  in  life,  the  only 
sister  of  Mr.  Lorraine,  a little  timid  clinging  woman,  with  fair 
hair  and  light  blue  eyes,  who  was  as  wax  in  the  bony  hands  of 
her  pious  husband.  The  clergyman — a tall,  cadaverous  man  of 
fifty,  with  cavernous  eye-sockets,  a beetling  brow,  and  a saturnine 
complexion — was  a pillar  of  the  Church  and  a shining  light  to 
an  admiring  congregation.  FTo  preacher,  even  in  Scotland,  dis- 
tributed the  threats  of  eternal  perdition  with  more  impartial 
relish,  or  was  so  far  removed  from  spiritual  backsliding  in  any 
question  of  gloomy  Calvinistic  dogma. 

At  the  house  of  this  pair,  one  morning  in  early  summer,  ar- 
rived Marjorie  Annan,  escorted  thither  in  a hired  fly  from  Edin- 
burgh by  the  minister.  It  was  by  no  means  her  first  visit,  and 
the  welcome  she  received,  if  a little  melancholy,  was  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  sympathy.  Her  aunt  was  an  affectionate 
creature,  though  weak  and  superstitious;  and  Mr.  Menteith, 
like  many  of  his  class,  was  by  no  means  as  hard  as  the  doctrines 
he  upheld.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  and  the 
coming  of  one  so  pretty  and  so  close  of  kin  was  like  a gleam  of 
sunshine. 

So  Marjorie  was  soon  at  home.  Her  bedroom  at  the  top  of 
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the  house  commanded  a pleasant  view  of  land  and  sea,  and  the 
busy  prospect  seemed  quite  delightful  to  her  simple  gaze,  ac- 
-customed  to  the  quiet  places  of  a sleepy  country  town.  True, 
there  was  a good  deal  of  gloomy  praying  and  much  talk  of  a 
solemn  turn,  but  Marjorie  was  used  to  all  that,  having  spent  all 
her  days,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church. 

A week  passed  away,  with  one  supernaturally,  dreary  Sabbath, 
spent  in  what  may  be  called,  figuratively,  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.  The  week-days  were  spent  by  Marjorie  in  visiting 
friends  of  the  family,  in  quiet  tetes-a-tetes  with  Mrs.  Menteith, 
and  in  country  and  seaside  walks  alone.  Her  bright  face  and 
pretty  figure  soon  became  familiar  objects  in  Leith  and  its 
vicinity. 

At  last  there  came  one  day  of  terrific  dissipation,  when  what 
is  known  by  profane  Scotchmen  as  a ‘tea  and  cookie  shine’  was 
given  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the  kirk.  There  were  cakes  of  all 
kinds,  tea  and  coffee  in  profusion,  and  much  extempore  discours- 
ing by  divers  reverend  gentlemen.  To  a young  girl  accustomed 
to  the  gay  world,  the  whole  affair  might  have  seemed  dismal 
-enough,  but  to  Marjorie  it  was  quite  delightful.  It  was  some- 
thing at  least  to  see  society  of  some  sort,  and  to  chat,  even  in 
the  Church’s  shadow,  with  young  people  of  her  own  age. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Menteith  was  called  away,  and 
when  the  meeting  broke  up  at  about  nine  o’clock,  Marjorie  and 
her  aunt  had  to  walk  home  alone.  It  was  a fine  moonlight 
night ; and  as  they  left  the  elder’s  house  and  lingered  on  the 
doorstep,  Marjorie  saw  standing  in  the  street  a figure  which  she 
seemed  to  know. 

She  started  and  looked  again,  and  the  figure  returned  her  look. 
In  a moment,  to  her  utter  amazement,  she  recognised  Caussi- 
diere. 

Startled  and  afraid,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  she 
descended  the  steps  by  her  aunt’s  side. 

As  she  did  so,  the  figure  disappeared. 

She  walked  on  up  the  street,  trembling  and  wondering,  while 
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Mrs.  Menteith  talked  with  feeble  rapture  of  the  feast  they  ha(^ 
left  and  its  accompanying  ‘ edification.’ 

‘Did  you  take  notice  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  Marjorie?  He? 
was  only  ordained  last  hairst,  and  they’re  telling  me  he  has  a« 
call  to  Strathpepper  already.  He  seemed  muckle  taken  with 
yourself.’ 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  a cadaverous  young  man,  with  large* 
feet  and  large  red  hands  ; and  Marjorie  had  indeed  noticed  hie 
admiration,  finding  it  very  disagreeable. 

‘When  you  marry,  Marjorie,’  continued  her  aunt,  ‘and  you’ll 
be  marrying  some  day,  I hope  and  pray  it  will  be  a member  of 
our  Kirk — best  of  all,  a minister  like  your  uncle.  Mr.  Ferguson^ 
the  linen-draper,  is  a marrying  man — him  with  the  long  beard 
and  the  glasses ; he’s  just  for  all  the  world  like  the  picture  of 
an  Apostle.’ 

Marjorie  laughed  nervously. 

‘ I’m  not  thinking  of  marrying,’  she  replied. 

‘ Weel,  there’s  time  enough.  But  marriage  with  a holy  man? 
is  a sheaf  of  blessing.  Yf  hat  thought  you  of  young  Mr.  Spence^ 
who  sat  by  your  side  and  handed  you  the  currant  bun  V 

Marjorie  made  some  wandering  reply,  paying  little  heed  to 
the  question,  for  at  that  moment  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her. 
Glancing  over  her  shoulder  she  saw  the  figure  she  had  previously 
noticed  following  at  a few  yards’  distance. 

She  would  have  paused  and  waited,  but  she  dreaded  tho 
observation  of  her  companion.  So  she  simply  walked  faster, 
hurrying  her  aunt  along. 

They  passed  from  the  street,  and  still  she  heard  the  feet  follow- 
ing behind  her.  At  last  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  minister’® 
house. 

Here  Marjorie  lingered,  and  glancing  down  the  road  saw  the 
figure  pause  and  wait. 

Mrs.  Menteith  pushed  open  the  gate,  hastened  across  the 
garden,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  In  a moment  the  figure  came 
up  rapidly. 
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‘Hush,  mademoiselle  r said  a familiar  voice  in  Trench;  and 
simultaneously  she  felt  a piece  of  paper  pressed  into  her  hand. 
She  grasped  it  involuntarily,  and  before  she  could  utter  a word 
the  figure  flitted  away. 

Meantime  the  house  door  had  opened. 

‘Marjorie  f cried  Mrs.  Menteith  from  the  threshold. 

Marjorie  hastened  in. 

‘ What  kept  ye  at  the  gate  h and  who  was  yon  that  passed  V 

‘A  man — a gentleman.^ 

‘ Did  he  speak  to  you  V 

Without  replying,  Marjorie  passed  in. 

As  soon  as  possible  she  hastened  up  to  her  own  room,  locked 
the  door,  and  there  with  trembling  fingers  unfolded  the  paper 
and  read  as  follows  : 

‘ I have  something  important  to  say  to  you.  Meet  me  to-morrow 
at  noon  on  the  Edinburgh  Road.  Pray  tell  no  one  that  you  have 
received  this,  or  that  I am  here. 

‘L^on  Caussidiere.’ 

Marjorie  sat  down  trembling,  with  the  paper  in  her  lap.  She 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  as  she  did  so  her  wonder  grew. 
What  had  brought  her  French  teacher  to  Leith,  and  why  had  he 
appeared  in  so  mysterious  a manner  ] 

She  felt  frightened  and  suspicious,  yet  she  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  that  the  unexpected  rencontre  gave  her  a curious  thrill 
of  pleasure.  He  had  come  thither  in  pursuit  of  her,  that  was 
clear ; and  his  request  for  a secret  meeting,  unknown  to  her 
friends,  had  a significance  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  inform  her  aunt  of  what  had  taken 
place.  A little  reflection,  however,  convinced  her  that  this 
would  be  undesirable. 

‘After  all,’  she  thought,  ‘she  had  no  right  to  assume  that 
Caussidiere’s  message  had  not  a perfectly  innocent  significance. 
Perhaps  he  had  brought  her  news  from  home  V 

A little  later,  just  before  she  retired  to  rest,  she  drew  the 
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curtain  of  her  room  and  looked  out.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  a figure  stood  at  the  gate  gazing  at  the  house.  It 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  it  very  clearly,  but  she  thought 
that  she  again  recognised  Caussidiere. 

Fluttering  and  flushing  with  a new  fear,  which  was  almost 
akin  to  a new  delight,  she  went  to  bed ; but  before  her  eyes 
were  closed  in  slumber  she  had  resolved  to  meet  Caussidiere  at 
the  appointed  place  next  day. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  Marjorie  to  keep  her  appointment 
on  the  following  day ; indeed,  everything  seemed  to  conspire  to 
keep  her  at  home.  To  begin  with,  the  family  were  much  later 
than  usual ; then  it  seemed  to  Marjorie  that  the  prayers  were 
unusually  long ; then  Mr.  Menteith  had  various  little  things 
for  her  to  do  ; so  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  wandered  towards 
twelve  before  she  was  able  to  quit  the  house. 

At  last  she  was  free,  and  with  palpitating  heart  and  trembling 
hands  was  speeding  along  the  road  to  meet  the  Frenchman. 

It  was  half  an  hour  past  the  appointed  time  when  she  neared 
the  trysting-place,  and  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  Monsieur  Caussidiere  had  grown  weary  and  had  gone 
away,  when  to  her  relief  he  emerged  from  some  nook  where  he 
had  been  hiding  and  stood  before  her.  Yes,  it  was  he,  looking 
anxious  and  restless,  but  brightening  up  considerably  at  sight  of 
her  face. 

!Now  that  the  meeting  had  really  come  about,  Marjorie  felt 
somewhat  abashed  at  the  thought  of  her  own  boldness.  She 
paused  in  some  confusion,  and  timidly  held  forth  her  hand  ; but 
the  Frenchman  strode  boldly  forward,  and,  the  place  being 
lonely,  took  her  in  his  arms. 

‘ Marjorie,  my  Marjorie,^  he  murmured. 

Both  words  and  action  took  her  so  completely  by  surprise, 
that  for  a moment  she  could  do  nothing  but  tremble  passively 
in  his  embrace,  like  a trembling,  frightened  child  ; then  recover- 
ing herself,  she  drew  back,  blushing  and  trembling. 

‘ Monsieur — Monsieur  Caussidi^e  f she  cried. 
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The  Erenchnian  looked  at  her  strangely ; he  took  her  hand, 
and  held  it  lovingly  in  both  of  his. 

‘ Marjorie/  he  said,  ‘ my  little  friend  ! It  seems,  now  that  I 
have  you  by  me,  that  I am  born  again.  I have  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Dumfries  to  see  you  ; and  do  you  know  why  ? — 
because,  my  child,  you  have  taught  me  to  love  you  !’ 

Marjorie  paused  in  her  walk ; she  felt  her  heart  throbbing 
painfully,  and  her  cheeks  burning  like  fire.  She  looked  up  at 
him  in  helpless  amazement,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

^ When  you  departed,  Marjorie/  continued  Caussidiere, 
affectionately  clasping  the  little  hand  which  still  lay  passively 
in  his,  ‘ I felt  as  if  all  the  light  and  sunshine  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  and  I knew  then  that  the  face  of  my 
little  friend  had  left  such  an  image  on  my  heart  that  I could  not 
shake  it  away.  I tried  to  fight  against  the  feeling,  but  I could 
not.  You  have  made  me  love  you,  my  darling  ; and  now  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  my  wife  P 

‘ Your  wife,  monsieur  f 

Marjorie  could  say  no  more.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a 
proposal  had  been  made  to  her,  and  it  fairly  took  away  her 
breath.  Did  she  love  Monsieur  Caussidiere  ] She  did  not 
know.  Several  times  while  laying  awake  at  night  she  had 
pondered  over  the  question,  but  she  had  never  once  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  becoming  united  to  him.  And  now  her  feeling 
was  one  of  amazement,  that  he  who  was  so  accomplished  and 
highly  gifted  should  deign  to  make  such  a proposition  to 
Marjorie  Annan — a little  waif  who  had  been  born  of  the  water 
and  reared  on  the  bread  of  charity. 

She  looked  so  helplessly  perplexed  that  the  Frenchman 
smiled. 

‘ Well,  Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘of  what  are  you  thinking,  mapetiteP 

‘ I was  wondering,  monsieur,  why  you  had  spoken  to  me  as 
you  have  done.’ 

For  a moment  the  man’s  face  clouded;  then  the  shadow 
passed  and  he  smiled  again. 
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•Because  I adore  you,  Marjorie,’  he  said. 

Again  the  girl  was  silent,  and  the  Frenchman  pulled  his 
moustachios  with  trembling  fingers.  Presently  he  stole  a glance 
at  her,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  was  irradiated  with  a look  of 
dreamy  pleasure.  He  paused  before  her,  and  regained  possession 
of  her  trembling  hands. 

‘Marjorie,’  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke  his  voice  grew  very 
tender  and  vibrated  through  every  nerve  in  the  girl’s  frame, 
‘ my  little  Marjorie,  if  you  had  been  left  to  me,  I don’t  think  I 
should  ever  have  spoken,  but  when  you  did  go  away  I felt  as  if 
the  last  chance  of  happiness  had  been  taken  from  me.  So  I 
said,  “ I will  go  to  my  little  girl,  I will  tell  her  of  my  loneliness,  I 
will  say  to  her  I have  given  her  my  love,  and  I will  ask  for  hers 
in  return.’’  Marjorie,  will  you  give  it  me,  my  dear 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  answered  softly : 

‘I  like  you  very  much,  monsieur.’ 

^ And  you  will  marry  me,  Marjorie  f 

‘ I — I don’t  know  that.’ 

‘ Marjorie  !’ 

‘ I mean,  monsieur,  I will  tell  Mr.  Lorraine.’ 

‘ You  will  not  ! — you  must  not !’ 

‘ Monsieur  !’ 

‘ Marjorie,  do  you  not  see  what  I mean  1 They  are  all  against 
me,  everyone  of  them,  and  if  they  knew  they  would  take  my 
little  girl  away.  Marjorie,  listen  to  me.  You  say  you  love  me, 
and  you  do  love  me,  I am  sure  of  that,  therefore  I wish  you  to 
promise  to  marry  me  and  say  nothing  to  any  soul.’ 

‘ To  marry  you  in  secret  % Oh,  I could  not  do  that,  monsieur  !’ 

‘Then  you  do  not  love  me,  Marjorie*?’ 

‘ Indeed,  it  is  not  true.  And  Mr.  Lorraine  is  like  my  father, 
and  he  loves  me  so  much.  I would  not  do  anything  to  vex  or 
hurt  him,  monsieur.’ 

For  a moment  the  Frenchman’s  face  was  clouded,  and  he  cast 
a most  ominous  look  upon  the  girl;  then  all  in  a moment  again 
the  sunshine  burst  forth. 
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‘ You  have  a kind  heart,  Marjorie,^  he  said.  ‘ It  is  like  my 
little  girl  to  talk  so,  hut  she  is  sensible,  and  will  listen  to  me. 
Marjorie,  don’t  think  I want  to  harm  you,  or  lead  you  to  do 
wrong.  I love  you  far  too  well,  little  one,  and  my  only  thought 
is  how  I can  keep  and  cherish  you  all  my  life.’ 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  Marjorie  was  altogether  proof 
against  such  wooing  as  this.  She  believed  that  the  Frenchman 
was  incapable  of  deceit,  and  though  at  first  the  proposal  had 
given  her  a shock,  she  soon  came  to  think  in  listening  to  his 
persuasive  voice  that  she  was  the  one  to  blame.  He  was  so 
much  wiser  than  she,  and  he  knew  so  much  more  of  the  world ; 
and  he  loved  her  so  much  that  he  would  never  counsel  her 
amiss.  Marjorie  did  not  consent  to  his  wish,  for  it  is  not 
in  a moment  that  we  can  wipe  away  the  deeply  instilled  pre- 
judice of  a lifetime,  but  she  finally  promised  to  think  it  over  and 
see  him  again. 

He  walked  with  her  to  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
clergyman’s  gate,  then  he  left  her. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  Marjorie  went  about  in  a sort  of 
dream,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  gone  to  bed  at  night  that 
she  was  able  to  think  dispassionately  of  the  interview.  She 
reviewed  all  that  he  had  said  to  her,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
how  little  his  proposal  seemed  to  shock  her.  Of  course  she 
still  held  to  her  first  opinion  that  an  open  straightforward  course 
of  action  would  be  the  best.  Besides,  now  that  she  knew  that 
Caussidiere  loved  her,  she  had  an  inexpressible  longing  to  kneel 
at  her  dear  father’s  feet,  and  tell  him  of  her  great  joy  and  happi 
ness  ; but  then  came  the  dread  of  which  Caussidiere  had  spoken, 
the  fear  that  Mr.  Lorraine  might  refuse  his  consent  and  separate 
her  from  her  lover  for  ever.  There  certainly  was  a possibility  of 
this,  and  now  that  she  was  alone  Marjorie  freely  acknowledged 
the  danger. 

She  herself  had  noticed  that,  though  at  first  Mr.  Lorraine 
had  been  kindly  disposed  to  the  Frenchman,  yet  that  latterly 
his  feeling  seemed  to  have  changed.  Miss  Hetherington’s  will, 
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paramount  in  this  as  in  all  things,  had  made  the  clergyman  take 
her  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  Frenchman  had  suffered  accord- 
ingly. But  why  were  they  all  so  prejudiced  against  him  ? 
What  was  his  crime  ? Simply  the  most  venial  crime  of  all, 
that  of  being  unfortunate  ! He  was  an  exile,  friendless,  and 
poor,  and  so  all  doors  were  shut  against  him. 

Marjorie  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  the  injustice  of  it  all,  and 
her  affectionate  little  heart  rose  in  revolt. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  meet  the  Frenchman  again.  The 
moment  he  saw  her  face  he  knew  that  in  leaving  her  to  reason 
out  the  problem  he  had  done  well. 

She  came  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  a child,  and  said  : 

‘ Monsieur  Caussidiere,  since  I love  you,  I will  trust  you  with 
all  my  heart.’ 

Oh,  the  days  which  followed,  the  hours  of  blissful  dreamy  joy  ! 
Marjorie  went  every  day  to’ meet  her  lover ; each  day  found  her 
happier  than  she  had  been  before.  He  was  good  and  kind,  and 
her  love  for  him  increased ; his  reasoning  seemed  logical  as  well 
as  pleasant,  and  it  was  beginning  to  take  a firm  hold  of  her 
accordingly. 

What  he  might  eventually  have  persuaded  her  to  do  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  but  an  event  happened  which  for  the  time 
being  saved  her  from  precipitation. 

She  had  left  her  lover  one  day,  promising  to  think  over  his 
proposition  of  an  immediate  secret  marriage,  and  give  him  her 
decision  on  the  following  morning. 

She  walked  along  the  road  with  her  head  filled  with  the  old 
and  still  perplexing  problem,  but  the  moment  she  reached  her 
home  all  such  thoughts  were  rudely  driven  from  her  head.  She 
found  Mrs.  Menteith  in  the  parlour  crying  bitterly.  Mr, 
Menteith,  pale  and  speechless,  stood  by  her  side  with  an  open 
telegram  in  his  hand. 

‘ What  is  the  matter  V asked  Marjorie. 

Taking  the  telegram  from  the  minister’s  unresisting  grasp  she 
xead  as  follows : 
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‘ Send  Marjorie  home  at  once.  Mr.  Lorraine  is  dangerously  ill/ 

The  girl  sank  with  a low  cry  upon  the  ground ; then  with  an 
effort  she  rose  and  cried  : 

‘ Let  me  go  to  him  ; let  me  go  home/ 

N^ot  once  that  night  did  Marjorie  remember  Caussidifere 
or  her  appointment  with  him  on  the  following  day.  Her  one 
thought  now  was  of  Mr,  Lorraine.  She  hurriedly  collected 
together  her  few  belongings,  and  that  very  night  she  left  for 
home. 


CHAPTEE  XYIL 

TWO  MARJORIES. 

It  was  a raw,  wet,  windy  night,  when  Marjorie  arrived  at  the 
railway  station  of  Dumfries.  Scarcely  had  the  train  reached  the 
platform  when  the  figure  of  a young  man  leapt  upon  the  foot- 
board and  looked  in  at  the  carriage  window,  while  a familiar 
voice  addressed  her  by  name. 

She  looked  round,  as  she  stood  reaching  down  some  parcels 
and  a small  hand-bag  from  the  net  above  her  seat,  and  recognised 
John  Sutherland. 

^ They  have  sent  me  to  meet  you,’  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
hand.  ‘ I have  a dog-cart  writing  outside  the  station  to  drive  you 
down.’ 

She  took  the  outstretched  hand  eagerly,  quite  forgetful  of  the 
angry  words  with  which  they  had  last  parted,  and  cried  in  a 
broken  voice : 

‘Oh,  Johnnie,  is  he  better?’ 

The  young  man’s  face  looked  grave  indeed  as  he  replied  : 

‘ He  is  about  the  same.  He  is  very  weak,  and  has  been 
asking  for  you.  But  come,  let  me  look  after  your  luggage,  and 
then  we’ll  hurry  down.’ 
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There  were  few  passengers  and  little  luggage  by  the  train,  and 
they  found  Marjorie’s  small  leather  trunk  standing  almost  by  it- 
self on  the  platform.  A porter  shouldered  it,  and,  following  him, 
they  passed  out  of  the  station  and  found  a solitary  dog-cart 
waiting,  with  a ragged  urchin  at  the  horse’s  head.  A few 
minutes  later  Marjorie  and  Sutherland  were  driving  rapidly  side 
by  side  through  the  dark  and  rain-washed  streets  of  the  town. 

Then,  while  he  held  the  reins  and  guided  the  animal — a fast- 
trotting  country  cob — Sutherland  explained,  in  fragmentary 
sentences,  all  that  had  occurred. 

On  the  previous  Sunday,  just  after  concluding  his  usual  sermon, 
Mr.  Lorraine  had  been  seized  by  a curious  faintness,  consequent 
on  a sharp  spasm  at  the  heart,  and  had  with  difficulty  dismissed 
his  congregation ; then,  tottering  like  a man  death-stricken,  he 
had  passed  into  the  vestry  and  fallen,  almost  insensible,  into  the 
arms  of  his  clerk  and  sexton.  Presently  he  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  crawl,  with  Solomon’s  assistance,  over  to  the  manse ; 
but  on  his  arrival  there  the  painful  symptoms  increased,  and  he 
was  undressed  and  placed  in  bed.  The  village  doctor,  called  in 
hurriedly,  had  first  prescribed  brandy  and  water,  which  the 
patient,  staunch  in  his  teetotalism,  firmly  refused  to  take ; and, 
after  some  delay,  the  doctor  had  substituted  a medicinal  stimu- 
lant. During  the  night  Mr.  Lorraine  had  continued  in  great 
suffering,  with  frequent  recurrence  of  the  pectoral  spasms.  By 
the  next  morning,  though  incredibly  weakened  in  the  short  space 
of  time  that  had  occurred  since  his  first  seizure,  he  seemed  rather 
better. 

But  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms,  ominous 
from  the  beginning,  became  still  more  grave,  and  he  alternated 
between  sharp  attacks  of  pain  and  periods  of  semi-stupor.  Then, 
in  the  pauses  of  one  of  the  attacks,  he  had  first  asked  for  Mar- 
jorie, for  whom  the  telegram  had  been  despatched  at  once. 

Sobbing  wildly,  while  the  wind  and  rain  smote  her  in  the  face, 
Marjorie  listened  and  questioned.  She  was  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  sorrow  that  even  yet  she  did  not  realise  the  possi- 
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bility  of  a mortal  loss  ; and,  indeed,  Sutherland,  anxious  to 
spare  her,  made  the  picture  he  was  drawing  as  little  dark  as 
possible. 

It  was  a dreary  drive ; and  Marjorie,  through  her  tears,  saw 
the  dull  lights  of  the  town  disappear,  the  houses  and  hedges  glide 
darkly  past  her,  till  they  came  out  upon  the  open  country  road, 
where  the  wind  was  wild  and  unrestrained,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  horse,  knowing  the  road  blindfold,  splashed  swiftly 
down  through  the  darkness. 

To  Sutherland  it  was  a sweet,  though  a mournful,  experience. 
To  feel  the  frail,  beautiful  form  of  the  maid  he  loved  trembling 
so  close  to  him,  to  be  so  near  to  her  with  his  affectionate  protect- 
ing influence,  to  listen  to  her  murmured  inquiries,  and  to  answer 
her  with  gentle  words  of  comfort,  seemed  to  make  amends  for 
much  that  was  unhappy  in  the  past.  Again  and  again  he  felt 
the  fond  impulse  to  put  his  arm  around  her  and  soothe  her  with 
words  of  love ; but  he  lacked  the  courage,  and,  indeed,  he  felt 
that  to  obtrude  his  affection  at  that  moment  would  be  profana- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  he  felt  almost  happy.  That  drive  became  memor- 
able to  him  long  afterwards,  when  darker  days  came,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  prolonged  it  through  the  whole  night. 

Eut  after  little  more  than  an  hour  it  came  to  an  end.  Passing 
rapidly  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  they  at  last  drew  up 
before  the  gate  of  the  manse. 

With  an  eager  cry,  half  a sob,  Marjorie  leapt  down. 

‘ ril  put  up  the  horse  and  come  back,’  cried  Suther- 
land. 

Marjorie  scarcely  heard,  but,  opening  the  gate,  ran  in  across  the 
garden,  and  knocked  softly  at  the  manse  door,  which  was  opened 
almost  instantly  by  Mysie,  the  old  serving  woman. 

The  moment  she  saw  Marjorie  she  put  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

Marjorie  stepped  in,  and  the  door  was  softly  closed.  Mysie 
led  the  way  into  the  study,  where  a lamp  was  dimly  burning. 

‘ Oh,  Mysie,  how  is  he  now  V 
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The  woman’s  hard  world-worn  face  was  sad  beyond  expression, 
and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

‘ Wheesht,  Miss  Marjorie/  she  answered,  ‘speak  low.  A wee 
while  syne  he  sank  into  a bit  sleep.  He’s  awfu’  changed ! Tm 
thinkin’  he’ll  no  last  mony  hoors  langer.’ 

‘ Oh,  Mysie  !’  sobbed  the  girl  convulsively. 

‘ Wheesht,  or  he  may  hear  ye  ! Bide  here  a minute  and  I’ll 
creep  ben  and  see  if  he  has  waukened.’ 

She  stole  from  the  room.  In  a few  moments  she  returned  to 
the  door  and  beckoned.  Choking  down  her  emotion  Marjorie 
followed  her  without  a word. 

They  crossed  the  lobby  and  entered  the  rudely-furnished  bed- 
room where  Mr.  Lorraine  had  slept  so  many  years,  and  there  in 
the  very  bed  where  the  little  foundling  had  been  placed  that 
wintry  night  long  ago  lay  the  minister — haggard,  worn,  and 
ghastly,  with  all  the  look  of  a man  that  was  sinking  fast.  His- 
white  hair  was  strewn  upon  the  pillow,  his  cheeks  were  sunken 
and  ashen  pale,  and  his  dim  blue  eyes  looked  at  vacancy,  while 
his  thin  hand  fingered  the  counterpane. 

Marjorie  crept  closer  with  bursting  heart  and  looked  upon  him. 
As  she  did  so  she  became  conscious  of  a movement  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  There  kneeling  in  silence  was  old  Solomon.  He 
looked  up  with  a face  almost  as  grey  and  stony  as  that  of  his 
master,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of  recognition. 

The  minister  rocked  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  continued 
to  pick  the  coverlet,  muttering  to  himself : 

‘Marjorie  ! Marjorie,  my  doo  ! Aye,  put  the  bairn  in  my  arms 
— she  has  ^our  own  eyes,  Marjorie,  your  own  eyes  o’  an  heaven’s 
blue.  Solomon,  my  surplice  ! To-day’s  the  christening.  . . . 
We’ll  call  her  Marjorie,  after  her  mother.  . . . Abonnienamel 
A bonnie  bairn ! . . . Bring  the  light,  Solomon ! • . . She’s 
wet  and  weary.  We’ll  lay  her  down  in  the  bed !’ 

At  the  mention  of  his  name,  Solomon  rose  like  a gaunt  spectre, 
and  stood  gazing  desolately  at  his  master.  His  eyes  were  wild 
and  tearless,  and  he  shook  like  a reed. 
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Marjorie  drew  nearer,  till  she  stood  close  over  the  bed.  The 
minister’s  eyes  met  hers,  hut  showed  no  sign  of  recognition. 

‘ Oh,  Mr.  Lorraine  !’  she  sobbed.  ‘ Do  you  not  know  me  ? 
It  is  Marjorie  !’ 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

‘ We  were  lass  and  lad — lass  and  lad.  Solomon,  my  man, 
draw  up  your  chair  and  light  your  pipe.  Listen  to  the  wind, 
Solomon — it’s  an  awful  night.  Speak  low,  lest  you  waken  the 
bairn — Marjorie’s  bairn.  Is  that  Marjorie  ? Somebody’s  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  Open,  and  let  her  in  to  the  fire.  Marjorie, 
my  doo,  what’s  that  you’re  holdiug  ’neath  your  shawl?  Is  it 
our  bairn?  You’re  wet,  wet,  and  your  face  is  like  a dead 
woman’s,  and  why  do  you  moan  and  greet  like  that  ? I thought 
you  were  sleeping  in  the  kirkyard.  Aye,  aye,  I’m  grey  and  old 
— but  you’re  young  still,  Marjorie;  young  and  bonnie  for  ever- 
more, Come  closer,  Marjorie ! There,  lean  your  head  upon 
my  breast.’ 

As  he  spoke  he  seemed  to  clasp  some  visionary  form  in  his 
embrace,  while  his  wan  face  wore  an  expression  of  ineffable 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
Marjorie  reached  out  her  hand  and  took  the  right  hand  of  the 
minister,  which  lay  out  upon  the  coverlet ; then  overcome  with 
emotion,  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside. 

There  was  a long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sick  man’s  feeble 
murmurs,  which  had  now  become  almost  inarticulate.  Marjorie, 
with  her  face  buried,  prayed  silently  for  the  life  of  her  guardian 
and  benefactor. 

Suddenly  there  was  a low  cry  from  Solomon.  Marjorie 
started  up,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Lorraine  half  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked  wildly  around  him. 

‘ Who’s  there  ?’  he  moaned — ‘ Marjorie  !’ 

And  for  the  first  time  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  hers  in 
actual  recognition. 

‘ Yes,  Mr.  Lorraine  ! Oh,  speak  to  me  !’ 

He  did  not  answer,  but  still  gazed  upon  her  with  a beautiful 
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emile.  His  hand  was  still  in  hers,  and  she  felt  it  flattering  like 
a leaf.  Suddenly  the  smile  faded  into  a look  of  startled  wonder 
and  divine  awe.  He  looked  at  Marjorie,  but  through  her,  as  it 
were  at  something  beyond. 

‘ Marjorie  ? he  moaned,  ‘ I^m  coming  !* 

Alas  ! it  was  to  another  Marjorie,  some  shining  presence  un- 
beheld of  other  eyes,  that  he  addressed  that  last  joyful  cry. 
Scarcely  had  it  left  his  lips  than  his  jaw  dropped  convulsively,, 
and  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  dead. 

****** 

When  Marjorie  came  to  herself — for  in  the  pain  and  horror  of 
that  first  experience  of  death  she  had  fainted  completely  away — • 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Mysie,  who  tried  to  lead  her 
from  the  room.  She  looked  round,  and  there  lay  the  minister 
white  and  cold,  with  Solomon  bending  over  him  and  softly 
closing  his  eyes. 

She  uttered  a wild  cry  and  rushed  to  the  bedside^ 

‘ Tak’  the  bairn  awaV  said  Solomon,  in  a low  voice. 

‘Oh,  Solomon,  is  he  dead  indeed she  cried,  weeping  wildly. 

‘Aye,  he’s  gane  !’  replied  the  sexton,  in  a voice  hollow  as  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  ‘ Gane,  and  gane  first !’  he  added, 
muttering  to  himself.  ‘ ]^ae  woman  folk  shall  lay  him  oot. 
I hae  sairved  him  leeving,  and  Til  sairve  him  deid.  God  rest  ye, 
meenister  ! ’Twill  soon  be  my  turn — aye,  aye,  the  sooner  the 
better.’ 

At  last  Marjorie  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away.  When  she 
returned  half-an-hour  later,  she  found  that  all  the  last  offices  of 
death  had  been  carefully  and  tenderly  performed. 

Washed,  and  dressed  in  a bedgown  as  white  as  snow,  with  his 
hair  carefully  combed  and  arranged,  and  his  hand  placed  gently 
by  his  side,  the  minister  lay,  smiling  as  if  asleep.  On  the  cover- 
lit  lay  the  small  household  Bible  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  at  home.  In  a chair  by  the  bedside  Solomon  sat  watching, 
still  without  a tear. 

‘ Oh,  Solomon,  may  I kiss  him  f whispered  Marjorie ; and 
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without  waiting  for  a reply,  she  bent  down  and  touched  the 
marble  cheek  with  her  warm  young  lips. 

Ah,  that  icy  kiss  of  Death ! The  cold  beyond  all  living  cold- 
ness, the  inexpressible  and  awful  sense  of  hopeless,  eternal  chill ! 
^he  shrank  in  terror,  being  only  a child. 

‘Dinna  greet,  Marjorie!’  said  Solomon.  ‘Dae  ye  think,  if 
he  wasna  ripe,  he  wad  be  gather’d  ? He  was  an  auld,  auld  man, 
— aulder  than  me,  and  I’m  auld  eneugh.  Does  he  no  look 
bonnie  and  at  peace  % He  preached  the  Word  o’  God  for  nigh 
sixty  years ; he’ll  never  preach  mair  1 He  was  a grand  man 
and  a grand  preacher ; I was  prood  to  be  his  precentor  and  his 
servant.  God  rest  his  soul ! Amen.’ 

The  tone  in  which  Solomon  spoke  was  strangely  monotonous 
and  dreary,  and  he  himself  had  almost  the  semblance  of  a dead 
man. 

****** 

Let  me  draw  a veil  over  the  sorrow  of  that  night,  which  was 
spent  by  poor  Marjorie  in  uncontrollable  grief.  Sutherland,  re- 
turning a little  while  after  the  minister’s  breath  had  gone,  tried 
in  vain  to  comfort  her,  but  remained  in  or  about  the  house  till 
break  of  day. 

Early  next  morning.  Miss  Hetherington,  driving  up  to  the 
manse  door  in  her  faded  carriage,  heard  the  sad  news.  She 
entered  in,  looking  grim  and  worn  beyond  measure,  and  looked 
at  the  dead  man.  Then  she  asked  for  Marjorie,  and  learned  that 
she  had  retired  to  her  room.  As  the  lady  returned  to  her 
carriage,  she  saw  young  Sutherland  standing  at  the  gate. 

‘It’s  all  o’er  at  last,  then,’  she  said,  ‘and  Marjorie  Annan 
has  lost  her  best  friend.  Try  to  comfort  her,  Johnnie,  if  ye 
can.’ 

‘ I’ll  do  that.  Miss  Hetherington,’  cried  Sutherland  eagerly. 

‘ The  old  gang  and  the  young  come,’  muttered  the  lady. 
* She’s  alone  now  in  the  world,  but  I’m  her  friend  still.  When 
%he  funeral’s  o’er  she  must  come  to  stay  a while  wi’  me.  Will 
) e tell  her  thatf 
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^ Yes,  if  you  wish 

‘ Aye,  I wish  it.  Poor  bairn  ! It’s  her  first  puff  o’  the  ill 
wind  o’  sorrow ; hut  when  she’s  as  old  as  me  she’ll  ken  there 
are  things  in  this  world  far  waur  than  death' 

So  saying  she  moved  to  her  carriage,  and  entering  it  was 
slowly  driven  away.  With  a deep  sigh  Sutherland  crossed  to 
the  manse  door  wdiich  he  found  open.  Using  his  privilege  of 
intimate  friendship  he  entered  the  hall.  As  he  did  so  he  heard 
voices  from  the  bedroom  behind ; he  approached  on  tip-toe  and 
looked  into  the  room. 

There,  decently  laid  out  in  the  darkened  chamber,  lay  the 
body  ot  the  minister;  and  by  the  bedside  was  Solomon  Muckle- 
backit  in  whispered  consultation  with  Hew  Moffatt,  the  local 
grocer  and  undertaker,  who  stood  with  measuring  tape  in 
hand. 

‘ Let  it  be  o’  strang  aik,  Mister  Hew,  wu’  brass  heided  nails, 
but  plain  and  decent  like  himsel’.  Hae  ye  the  measure  ? Line 
it  wi’  white  sawtin,  a’  complete.  Weel,  weel,  I wis  I was  lying 
beside  him,  and  there  w^as  room  for  twa.’ 

‘ It  was  awful  sudden,  was  it  no  V said  the  undertaker.  ^ I 
didna  ken  that  the  meenister  was  ailing.  . . . . Six  foot  frae 
held  till  foot.  What  age  will  I put  on  the  plate,  Solomon  V 

‘ Seeventy  year  and  seeven  ; and  his  name  in  fu’ — the  Eev. 
Sampson  Lorraine.’ 

Here  the  eye  of  the  sexton  fell  on  Sutherland,  who  stood 
hesitating  at  the  door. 

‘ Come  in,  Johnnie  Sutherland,’  he  said.  ‘Dinna  stand  glower- 
ing, but  come  ben.  See,  there  he  lies  !’ 

Sutherland  entered  noiselessly,  and  stood  reverently  by  the 
bed.  Solomon  approached  his  side,  and  joined  him  as  he  gazed 
at  the  dead  man. 

‘ In  the  midst  o’  life  we  are  in  death,’  the  sexton  murmured. 
^Did  ye  ever  look  on  a bonnier  corpse  ? As  white  and  clean  as 
a bairn,  for  his  heart  was  pure.  I’ll  dig  his  grave  wi’  my  ain 
hands — nae  ither  man  shall  touch  it  There’s  a peacefu’  spot 
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close  to  the  vestry  wiudow,  and  he  shall  rest  there.  Maybe  he^ll 
no^  he  angry  if  I lea’  a corner  near  for  mysel’.  I hae  been  his 
servant  a’  these  years,  and  I’ll  be  near  him  when  I dee.  He  was 
a kindly  man,  and  never  prood.’ 

Deeply  affected,  Sutherland  stole  from  the  room  and  entered 
the  adjoining  study.  Solomon  followed  him,  and  continued  to 
talk,  as  if  muttering  dreamily  to  himself. 

‘ The  funeral  will  be  on  Saturday.  I hae  sent  word  already 
to  his  sister  and  her  gudeman,  and  nae  doot  they’ll  be  here  ; and 
there  will  be  heaps  o’  the  neebours,  nae  doot,  to  pay  him  the 
last  respecks.  You’ll  be  there  yoursel’  V 

‘ Of  course,’  answered  Sutherland.  ‘ How  is  Marjorie*?’ 

‘ She’s  upstairs  greetin’  in  her  room — ye  canna  see  her.  A 
lassie’s  tears ! They  flow  easy  as  water,  and  siccan  tears  are 
soon  mended.’ 

‘ I am  sure  she  loved  him  very  much,’  interposed  Sutherland, 
gently. 

Solomon  gazed  grimly  at  the  speaker,  but  made  no  reply.  A 
few  minutes  later  Sutherland  left  the  dreary  house. 

■^  * * * * * 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came.  It  broke  bright  and  sunny, 
and  long  before  the  time  fixed  there  was  a goodly  gathering 
round  the  churchyard  gate,  on  the  road,  and  in  the  little  study, 
where  the  usual  funeral  bakemeats  were  spread  for  a few  of 
the  gentry. 

Mrs.  Menteith  presided,  having  arrived  with  her  husband  on 
the  previous  day,  and  there  were  several  clergymen  from  the 
surrounding  districts.  Miss  Hetherington  too  had  come  over,  and 
sat  with  her  keen  eyes  fixed  on  Marjorie,  who  was  pale  and 
tolerably  resigned. 

Alas,  that  dismal  last  passage  from  the  light  of  day  to  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  1 Of  all  the  company  there,  scarcely  one  save 
Marjorie  showed  any  sign  of  abiding  grief.  As  for  Mrs.  Men- 
teith, the  dead  man’s  only  kith  and  kin,  she  had  lived  in  a 
world  of  gloom  so  long  and  had  known  so  much  personal  sorrow 
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that  she  seemed  little  changed,  save  for  a few  external  signs  of 
grief.  Young  Sutherland,  who  was  present,  seemed  greatly 
moved,  but  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken  his  distress  was  more 
for  the  maiden  he  loved  and  her  distress,  than  for  the  pure 
sense  of  bereavement. 

The  church  bell  tolled,  and  the  company  passed  slowly  across 
to  the  churchyard  behind  the  oaken  coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  faithful  Solomon. 

Then,  when  the  coffin  was  set  down  in  the  church,  Solomon 
took  his  place  as  clerk,  while  the  Eev.  Mr.  Menteith,  in  the  dis- 
mallest  of  voices,  read  the  funeral  service..  Marjorie,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Menteith,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  must 
break. 

Out  into  the  still  kirkyard,  where  the  sun  was  brightly  shining, 
and  up  to  the  verge  of  the  open  grave  which  Solomon  had  dug, 
as  he  had  sworn  to  do,  with  his  own  hands.  Then — ‘ashes  to 
ashes;  dust  to  dust^  As  he  sprinkled  the  first  clay  on  the 
hard  wood  of  the  coffin,  and  looked  down  into  the  dark  grave 
where  it  was  lying,  Solomon’s  tears  flowed  freely  for  the  first 
time. 

‘ Oh,  meenister,  meenister,’  he  moaned ; ‘ why  did  ye  gang 
first,  and  lea’  me  lingering  behind  V 

When  the  cold  earth  fell  into  the  grave,  Marjorie  uttered  a 
low^  cry,  and  turned  convulsively  away.  As  she  did  so,  she  saw 
Caussidiere,  dressed  in  complete  black,  standing  at  a little  dis- 
tance, with  his  sad  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 


CHAPTEK  XYIIL 
‘the  wooing  o’t!’ 

The  few  days  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  clergyman’s 
funeral,  were  the  most  wretched  Marjorie  had  ever  spent. 
Habited  in  her  plain  black  dress,  she  sat  at  home  in  the  little 
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parlour,  watching  with  weary,  wistful  eyes  the  figures  of 
Solomon  and  Mysie,  who,  similarly  clad,  moved  like  ghosts 
about  her;  and  all  the  while  her  thoughts  were  with  the  good 
old  man,  who,  after  all,  had  been  her  only  protector  in  the 
world. 

While  he  had  been  there  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  she  had 
never  realised  how  far  these  others  were  from  her.  Xow  she 
knew  ; she  was  as  one  left  utterly  alone. 

It  was  by  her  own  wish  that  she  remained  at  the  manse. 
Mrs.  Menteith,  obliged  after  the  funeral  to  return  to  her  home, 
had  offered  to  take  Marjorie  with  her,  and  Miss  Hetherington 
had  sent  a little  note  requesting  her  to  make  the  Castle  her 
home.  Both  of  these  invitations  Marjorie  refused. 

To  go  to  Edinburgh  would  take  her  too  far  from  her  beloved 
dead,  while  the  thought  of  living  with  Miss  Hetherington  at 
Annandale  Castle  positively  appalled  her.  So  she  said  ‘Ho.’ 

The  lady  of  the  Castle  received  the  refusal  kindly,  saying  that 
although  Marjorie  could  not  take  up  her  residence  at  the  Castle, 
she  must  not  altogether  avoid  it. 

‘ Come  when  you  wish,  my  bairn,’  concluded  the  old  lady. 
‘You’ll  aye  be  welcome.  We  are  both  lonely  women,  now,  and 
must  comfort  one  another.’ 

During  the  first  few  days,  however,  Marjorie  did  not  go.  She 
sat  at  home  during  the  day,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  she  believed  no  one  would  see  her,  she  went  forth  to 
visit  the  churchyard  and  cry  beside  her  foster-father’s  grave. 
At  length,  however,  she  remembered  the  old  lady’s  kindly 
words,  and  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  a thick  veil,  she  one 
morning  set  out  on  a visit  to  Annandale  Castle. 

Marjorie  had  not  seen  Miss  Hetherington  since  that  day  she 
came  down  to  the  funeral ; when,  therefore,  she  was  shown  into 
the  lady’s  presence  she  almost  uttered  a frightened  cry.  There 
sat  the  grim  mistress  of  the  Castle  in  state,  but  looking  as  worn 
and  faded  as  her  faded  surroundings.  Her  face  was  pinched  and 
worn  as  if  with  heart-eating  grief  or  mortal  disease.  She  received 
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the  girl  fondl}’’,  yet  with  something  of  her  old  imperious 
manner;  and  during  the  interview  she  renewed  the  olfer  of 
protection. 

But  Marjorie,  after  looking  at  the  dreary  room  and  its  strange 
mistress  gave  a most  decided  negative. 

‘ rd  better  stay  at  home,^  she  said. 

‘ Ye  silly  bairn,  you  cannot  aye  bide  at  the  manse,’  returned 
the  lady;  ‘if  the  house  is  aye  to  be  in  the  possession  of  that 
daft  Solomon  and  you,  where  do  you  mean  to  put  the  new 
minister  that’s  coming  to  Annandale'l’ 

Marjorie  did  not  answer.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  was  a phase 
of  the  situation  which  had  never  once  entered  her  mind.  She  had 
thought  in  a vague  sort  of  way  that  she  would  remain  at  the 
manse,  and  that  was  all. 

But  now  her  eyes  were  opened.  She  knew  that  a new 
minister  would  be  needed,  and  the  manse  was  his  proper  home. 
Solomon,  in  all  probability,  would  retain  his  place  as  sexton,  but 
assuredly  she  would  be  compelled  to  go. 

She  remained  with  Miss  Hetherington  only  a short  time^ 
and  when  she  left  the  Castle  her  mind  was  so  full  of  solici- 
tude, that  she  walked  along  utterly  oblivious  to  everything 
about  her.  Suddenly  she  started  and  uttered  a glad  cry  of  sur- 
prise. A man  had  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and,  lifting  her 
eyes,  she  beheld  her  lover. 

The  Frenchman  was  dressed  as  she  last  had  seen  him,  in  plain 
black  ; his  face  was  pale  and  troubled. 

Marjorie,  feeling  that  new  sense  of  desolation  upon  her,  drew 
near  to  his  side.  ^ 

‘ Ah,  monsieur,’  she  said,  ‘ you  have  come — at  last.’ 

Caussidiere  did  not  embrace  her,  but  held  her  hands,  and^ 
patted  them  fondly,  while  Marjorie,  feeling  comforted  by  his 
very  presence,  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  unrestrainedly.  He  let 
her  cry  for  a time,  then  he  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
walked  with  her  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  manse. 

‘ My  Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ my  own  dear  love  ! this  has  been  a-» 
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sore  trial  to  you,  but  you  have  borne  it  bravely,  I have  seen 
you  suffer,  and  I have  suffered  too.’ 

‘You  have  seen,  monsieur? 

‘ Yes,  Marjorie,  Did  you  think  because  I was  silent  I had 
forgotten  Ah,  no,  my  love.  I have  watched  over  you  always, 
I have  seen  you  go  forth  at  night,  and  cry  as  if  your  little  heart 
would  break.  But  I have  said  nothing,  because  I thought 
“ Such  grief  is  sacred.  I must  watch  and  wait,”  and  I have 
waited.’ 

‘ Yes,  monsieur  ? 

‘But  to-day,  Marjorie,  when  I saw  you  come  from  the  Castle 
with  your  face  all  troubled — ah,  so  troubled,  my  Marjorie ! I 
thought,  “ I can  wait  no  longer,  my  little  one  needs  me ; she 
will  tell  me  her  grief,  and  now,  in  her  hour  of  need  I will  help 
her.”  So  I have  come,  Marjorie,  and  my  little  one  will  confide 
all  her  sorrows  to  me.’ 

Then  the  child  in  her  helplessness  clung  to  him  ; for  he  loved 
her  and  sympathised  with  her ; and  she  told  him  the  full  extent 
of  her  own  desolation. 

The  Frenchman  listened  attentively  while  she  spoke.  When 
she  ceased  he  clasped  her  hands  more  fervently  than  before,  and 
said : 

‘ Marjorie,  come  to  my  home  !’ 

She  started,  and  drew  her  hands  away.  She  knew  what 
more  he  would  say,  and  it  seemed  to  her  sacrilege  when  the 
clergyman  had  been  so  recently  laid  in  his  grave.  The  French- 
man, gathering  from  her  face  the  state  of  her  mind,  continued 
prosaically  enough : 

‘ I know  it  is  not  a time  to  talk  of  love,  Marjorie ; but  it  is  a 
time  to  talk  of  marriage  ! When  you  were  in  Edinburgh  you 
gave  me  your  promise  ; and  you  said  you  loved  me.  I ask  you 
now,  Fulfil  your  promise;  let  us  become  man  and  wife  !’ 

‘ You  wish  me  to  marry  you  now^  monsieur  V 

‘Ah,  yes,  Marjorie.’ 

‘ Although  I am  a penniless,  friendless,  homeless  lass,* 
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‘ What  is  that  to  mo,  my  dear  ] I love  you,  and  I wish  you 
to  he  my  wife/ 

‘You  are  very  good/ 

‘ Marjorie  V 
‘ Yes/ 

‘ Tell  me  ; when  will  you  make  me  the  happiest  man  alive  1* 
Marjorie  looked  at  her  black  dress,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
‘ I do  not  know — I cannot  tell,’  she  said.  ‘ Not  yet/ 

‘ Eh  lien  ! — but  it  must  not  be  long  delayed.  The  decrees  of 
destiny  hurry  us  onward.  You  will  soon  be  thrust  from  the 
manse,  as  you  say,  while  I must  return  to  France.^ 

‘ You  are  going  away.’ 

‘ Most  assuredly  I must  soon  go.  My  future  is  brightening 
before  me,  and  I am  glad — thank  Heaven  ! — there  are  few  dark 
clouds  looming  ahead  to  sadden  our  existence,  my  child.  The 
tyrant  who  desecrates  France  will  one  day  fall ; meantime  his 
advisers  have  persuaded  him  to  pardon  many  political  offenders, 
myself  amongst  them.  So  I shall  see  France  again ! God  is 
good  ! When  He  restores  me  to  my  country,  He  will  give  me 
also  my  wife.’ 

He  paused,  and  Marjorie  was  silent.  Was  it  all  real  or  only 
a dream  ! It  seemed  so  strange  that  she,  plain  little  Marjorie 
Annan,  should  marry  a gentleman  like  Monsieur  Caussidiere 
and  go  away  to  lead  a life  of  fairy-like  happiness  in  France. 
Already  the  old,  peaceful  life  by  Annan  Water  seemed  to  be 
fading  away,  while  that  other  life  rising  before  her  showed  as 
yet  no  dark  spot  upon  its  shining  face. 

And  yet  Marjorie  felt  afraid ; perhaps  even  then  a faint  feeling 
of  what  was  before  her  made  her  shrink  a little  from  entering 
that  strange  land  unprotected  and  almost  alone.  Caussidiere 
felt  her  hand  tremble  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm ; he  looked  at  her, 
and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  again  full  of  tears. 

‘ Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ what  is  itf 

The  girl  hastily  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  choked  down  the 
sobs  which  were  rising  in  her  throat 
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‘I  don’t  know,’  she  said,  ‘but  I feel  so  sad.  Oh,  monsieur, 
if  I go  with  you,  I leave  my  home  and  every  one  who  cares  for 
me  in  the  world.’ 

For  a moment  the  Frenchman’s  face  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  behold.  He  pulled  his  moustache,  brought  down  his  brows, 
and  opened  his  lips  to  say  something,  when  suddenly  the  im- 
pulse passed  away,  and  he  addressed  her  more  lovingly  than 
ever. 

‘ It  is  your  kind  heart,  my  child,’  he  said,  ‘ which  makes  you 
say  so  much.  Your  home,  what  is  it?  A house  which  you  will 
soon  be  turned  from.  Your  friends,  who  are  they  % At  the 
head  of  them  stands  Miss  Hetherington,  a selfish  woman,  who 
would  sacrifice  you  to  her  own  iron,  lieadstrong  temper,  and,  if 
you  dared  gainsay  her,  would  have  sufficient  strength  of  will  to 
see  you  starving  in  the  streets  without  much  ]3ity.  Then  there 
is  Solomon,  the  sexton,  and  Mysie,  the  servant  at  the  manse. 
What  would  they  do  for  you,  Marjorie  ? while  I,  whom  you 
fear,  would  willingly  make  you  my  wife,  and  give  you  a happy 
future.’ 

‘ Ah,  monsieur,  I do  not  fear  you,  but ’ 

‘ Then  prove  it,  Marjorie ; put  your  little  hand  in  mine,  and 
say  “ Leon,  I trust  you  with  all  my  heart.”  Say  it,  my  child^ 
and  believe  me  your  faith  shall  not  be  misplaced.’ 

He  held  forth  his  hand  to  her,  and  Marjorie,  tremblingly 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  said  in  broken  accents.  ‘ I do  trust 
you.’ 

So  a second  time  the  troth  was  plighted,  and,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  Marjorie’s  fate  was  sealed. 

Every  day  after  this  she  met  the  Frenchman,  and  at  each  of 
these  interviews  his  influence  over  her  seemed  to  increase. 
Having  got  her  thus  far  into  his  power,  he  easily  persuaded  her 
to  keep  their  relations  private,  and  to  consent  to  a secret  mar- 
riage. It  certainly  seemed  strange  to  Marjorie  that  he  should 
wish  this,  but  after  a little  reflection  she  persuaded  herself  that 
after  all  he  might  be  right.  Now  that  the  minister  was  gone^ 
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where  was  the  sympathetic  soul  in  whom  she  could  confide? 
There  was  absolutely  no  one.  So  Marjorie,  having  been  drawn 
on  and  on,  quite  unconscious,  poor  child,  of  the  meshes  of  the 
net  which  were  being  laid  so  cunningly  about  her,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  recover  from  her  first  sharp  sense  of  deso- 
lation. 

The  prospect  of  a secret  marriage  was  the  only  thing  that 
troubled  her,  and  here  her  fears  were  soon  lulled  at  rest.  After 
all,  what  was  there  to  daunt  her  ? Caussidiere  had  proposed 
nothing  dishonourable  ; she  loved  him  better  than  anyone  she 
had  met ; so  where  was  the  harm  in  marrying  him  ? Then 
again,  he  had  held  out  hopes  to  her  which  made  her  heart  very 
glad.  She  must  go  to  France  with  him  as  his  wife.  He  wished 
to  show  her  his  home,  he  said,  and  to  make  her  known  to  all 
his  dear  relations.  Then  after  a while  she  would  come  back 
again  ; he  would  bring  her  to  Annandale  to  revisit  her  old  home 
and  her  old  friends.  Flow  proud  they  would  all  be  of  her,  and 
they  would  then  assuredly  open  their  hearts  to  him,  for  he  would 
show  them  how  little  he  had  deserved  their  coldness  and  mis- 
trust ! 

Having  got  her  thus  far  under  his  influence,  Caussidiere 
began  to  press  on  the  marriage.  His  plan  was  clear.  He  would 
obtain  a special  license,  armed  with  which  he  would  disappear 
from  Annandale  to  take  up  his  abode  for  the  necessary  period  in 
the  place  fixed  upon  by  him  for  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take 
place. 

At  first  Marjorie  shrank  from  this  as  she  had  done  from  his 
other  proposals ; but  after  a while  she  consented.  Caussidiere, 
however,  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his  mind.  Perceiving  well 
enough  that  the  maiden  was  acting  more  under  his  will  than 
her  own,  he  feared  that,  if  left  to  herself,  her  courage  at  the  last 
moment  might  fail  her.  He  therefore  generously  volunteered 
to  come  back  to  Annandale  to  fetch  her. 

must  take  care  of  you  now’'  he  said  as  they  stood  together 
near  the  manse  gate.  ‘Marjorie,  my  darling,’  he  added,  lifting 
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her  face  and  kissing  it — ‘ Marjorie,  my  little  love,  only  a very 
few  days  now  and  you  will  be  my  wife,’ 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

A LITTLE  CHEQUE. 

The  day  following  her  final  promise  to  Caussidiere,  Marjorie 
received  intimation  that  the  new  minister  was  coming  without 
delay  to  take  possession  of  the  living.  Her  informant  was 
Solomon  Mucklehackit,  whose  funereal  despair  was  tempered 
with  a certain  lofty  scorn. 

‘ He’s  frae  the  Hielan’s  beyond  Glasgow,  and  a callant  scarce 
thirty  years  o’  age.  Ereeland  they  ca’  him,  and  he  has  a wife 
and  a hoosefu’  o’  weans.  That  I should  leeve  to  see  a hen-peckib 
upstart  preachin’  in  our  poopit,  and  a flock  o’  red-heided  Hielan’ 
bairns  screechin’  in  oor  hoose  ! It’s  enough  to  gar  the  meenister 
— God  rest  him  ! — rise  in  his  grave !’ 

When  will  they  come,  Solomon  ?’  cried  Marjorie,  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

• He’s  coming  himsel’  first,  to  preach  next  Sabbath,  and  he’s 
to  hae  the  meenister’s  ain  bed  in  the  manse.  We’re  here  on 
sufferance  noo,  you  ken,  and  directly  the  sale  is  owre ’ 

Marjorie  turned  away  sobbing.  The  break-up  of  her  house- 
hold gods  was  nearly  complete  ; for  under  Mr.  Menteith’s  in- 
structions the  few  goods  and  chattels  were  already  announced  to 
be  disposed  of  by  public  roup.  As  to  the  general  state  of  Mr. 
Lorraine’s  worldly  affairs,  Marjorie  as  yet  knew  nothing;  but 
she  had  heard  and  seen  quite  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a very  poor  man. 

The  next  day,  which  was  a Thursday,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Men- 
teith  arrived  from  Edinburgh,  and  summoned  Marjorie  to  an 
interview  in  the  little  study.  When  she  appeared,  his  gloomy 
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face  was  not  nnkindly,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead  with  almost  paternal  gentleness. 

‘ I have  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Freeland/  he  exclaimed,  and 
he  wishes  to  take  possession  directly  the  sale  is  over.  Have  you 
thought  again  over  Mistress  Menteith’s  proposal  that  you  should 
bide,  for  a time  at  least,  as  a member  of  our  family'?’ 

Yes,  Marjorie  had  thought  of  it ; but  she  begged,  with  many 
sobs  and  tears,  to  remain  where  she  was. 

‘That,  my  child,  is  impossible,’  responded  Mr.  Menteith. 
‘ This  place  is  no  longer  your  home,  and  you  are  o’er  young  to 
dwell  by  yourself.  There  is  a little  money,  about  a hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  besides  the  produce  of  the  sale,  which  will 
amount,  say,  to  fifty  more  ; and  though  Mr.  Lorraine  has  left 
no  will.  Mistress  Menteith  and  myself  are  agreed  to  lay  out  this 
sum  for  your  benefit.  Such  a trifle,  however,  if  placed  out  at 
interest,  would  scarcely  keep  you  in  porridge  and  milk,  and  if 
you  lived  upon  the  principal,  it  would  be  gone  directly.  If  you 
will  come  to  us,  you  will  be  welcome,  and  the  money  shall  be 
your  portion  when  you  marry.’ 

The  proposal  was  a kind  one,  and  under  other  circumstances 
Marjorie  would  have  accepted  it  with  a grateful  heart ; but  she 
remembered  her  promise  to  Caussidiere,  who  seemed  indeed  the 
only  real  refuge  in  her  desolation. 

‘Please  give  me  time  to  think  it  over,’  said  Marjorie  sadly. 
‘ I can’t  realise  it  all  yet,  Mr.  Menteith.’  She  added,  almost  as 
if  to  herself,  ‘ Miss  Hetherington  has  offered  me  a home  as  well 
as  you.’ 

Mr.  Menteith  opened  his  eyes.  Although  a pious  man,  he 
was  not  without  his  reverence  for  the  aristocracy  of  this  world. 

‘ At  the  Castle,  Marjorie  1 To  reside  with  her  temporarily  or 
as  a guest  V 

‘ As  long  as  I like,  Mr.  Menteith.  She  has  been  kind  to  me 
ever  since  I was  a bairn,  and  she  would  like  me  to  live  with  her 
altogether.’ 

‘Then  of  course  you  will  go?  Hay,  don’t  think  I shall 
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blame  you  for  preferring  Miss  Hetherington^s  protection  to  the 
shelter  of  our  humble  home  !’ 

But  Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ I would  rather  go  to  Edinburgh  with  you  than  stay  therey 
she  answered.  ‘ I cannot  thole  the  dreary  place ; and  Miss 
Hetherington,  though  she  is  so  kind,  is  very  strange.  Often, 
Mr.  Menteith,  I think  she  is  not  quite  in  her  right  mind. 
Whiles  she  is  kind  to  me,  and  greets  over  me,  and  is  very 
tender  ; but  whiles  she  changes,  and  scolds  and  storms,  till  Em 
in  dread  to  look  her  in  the  face.  I am  sure  I could  never  bide 
up  at  the  Castle.’ 

‘ Well,  we  shall  see,’  muttered  Mr.  Menteith,  rather  irritably; 
and  so  the  conversation  ended. 

On  the  following  Saturday  arrived  the  new  minister,  prepared 
to  officiate  for  the  first  time  in  the  parish.  He  was,  as  Solomon 
had  predicted,  a youngish  man,  with  red  hair  and  beard,  and 
very  pink  complexion ; but  his  manners  were  unassuming  and 
good-natured.  His  wife  and  family,  he  explained,  were  to 
follow  him  in  about  ten  days;  and  in  the  meantime  his  furniture 
and  other  chattels  were  coming  on  by  train.  Shown  over  the 
manse  by  Solomon,  he  expressed  no  little  astonishment  at  find- 
ing only  two  or  three  rooms  furnished,  and  these  very  barely. 

‘Mr.  Lorraine  never  married f he  inquired  as  they  passed 
from  room  to  room. 

‘ The  meenister  \vas  a wise  man,’  replied  Solomon  ambiguously. 
^ He  lived  and  he  dee’d  in  single  sanctity,  according  to  the  holy 
commandment  o’  the  Apostle  Paul.’ 

‘Just  so/  said  Mr.  Freeland  with  a smile.  ‘Well,  I shall 
find  the  manse  small  enough  for  my  belongings.  Mistress  Free- 
land has  been  used  to  a large  house,  and  we  shall  need  every 
room.  The  chamber  facing  the  river,  upstairs,  will  make  an 
excellent  nursery.’ 

‘My  ain  bedroom!’  muttered  Solomon.  ‘Weel,  weel,  I’m 
better  oot  o’  the  house.’ 

At  the  service  on  the  following  day  there  was  a large  attend- 
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aiice  to  welcome  the  new  minister.  Solomon  occupied  his  usual 
place  as  precentor,  and  his  face,  as  Mr.  Freeland  officiated  above 
him,  was  a study  in  its  expression  of  mingled  scorn,  humiliation, 
and  despair.  But  the  minister  had  a resonant  voice,  and  a 
manner  of  thumpiug  the  cushion  which  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  observers.  The  general  verdict  upon 
him,  when  the  service  was  over,  was  that  he  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  ‘ a grand  preacher.’ 

The  congregation  slowly  cleared  away,  while  Marjorie,  linger- 
ing behind,  walked  sadly  to  the  grave  of  her  old  foster-father 
and  stood  looking  upon  it  through  fastly  falling  tears.  So  rapt 
was  she  in  her  own  sorrow  that  she  did  not  hear  a footstep  be- 
hind her,  and  not  till  Caussidiere  had  come  up  and  taken  her  by 
the  hand  was  she  aware  of  his  presence. 

‘ So  the  change  has  come  at  last,  my  Marjorie,*  he  said. 
* Was  I not  right?  This  place  is  no  longer  a home  for  you,’ 

^Monsieur.’ 

‘ Call  me  Leon.  Shall  we  not  soon  be  man  and  wife  ?* 

But  Marjorie  only  sobbed. 

‘ He  was  so  good.  He  was  my  first,  my  only  friend.* 

‘Peace  be  with  him,’  returned  the  Frenchman  tenderly.  ‘He 
loved  you  dearly,  mignonne^  and  I knew  his  only  wish  would  be 
to  see  you  happy.  Look  what  I hold  in  my  hand.  A charm — 
a talisman — parhleiCj  it  is  like  the  wonderful  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
which  will  carry  us,  as  soon  as  you  will,  hundreds  of  miles 
away.* 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  forth  a folded  paper  and  smilingly  held 
it  before  her. 

‘What  is  it,  monsieur?*  she  asked,  perplexed. 

‘ Ho  ; you  must  call  me  Leon — then  I will  tell  you.* 

‘ What  is  it — Leon  V 

‘The  special  license,  Marjorie,  which  permits  us  to  marry 
when  and  where  we  will.* 

Marjorie  started  and  trembled,  then  she  looked  wildly  at  the 
grave. 
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‘ Not  yet/  she  murmured.  ‘ Do  not  ask  me  yet 

He  glanced  round— no  one  was  near — so  with  a quick  movoi 
ment  he  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  fondly  on  the  lips. 

‘ You  have  no  home  now,’  he  cried  ; ^ strangers  come  to  dis- 
place you,  to  turn  you  out  into  the  cold  world.  Eut  you  have 
one  who  loves  you  a thousand  times  better  for  your  sorrow  and 
your  poverty — ah,  yes,  I know  you  are  poor ! — and  who  will  be 
your  loving  protector  till  the  end.’ 

She  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  Ah,  how  good  and  kind  he 
was.  Knowing  her  miserable  birth,  seeing  her  friendless  and 
almost  castaway,  he  would  still  be  beside  her,  to  comfort  and 
cherish  her  with  his  deep  affection.  If  she  had  ever  doubted 
his  sincerity  could  she  doubt  7iow  ? 

* * * * * * 

Half-an-hour  later  Caussidiere  was  walking  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Annandale  Castle.  He  looked  supremely  self-satisfied 
and  happy,  and  hummed  a light  French  air  as  he  went. 

Arriving  at  the  door  he  knocked,  and  the  old  serving-woman 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington,  if  you  please.’ 

‘ You  canna  see  her/  was  the  sharp  reply.  ‘ What’s  your 
beesiness  V 

^ Give  her  this  card,  if  you  please,  and  tell  her  I must  see  her 
without  delay.’ 

After  some  hesitation  the  woman  carried  the  card  away,  first 
shutting  the  door  unceremoniously  in  the  visitor  s face.  Pre- 
sently the  door  opened  again,  and  the  woman  beckoned  him  in. 

He  followed  her  along  the  gloomy  lobbies,  and  upstairs,  till 
they  reached  the  desolate  boudoir  which  he  had  entered  on  a 
former  occasion. 

The  woman  knocked. 

‘ Come  in,’  said  the  voice  of  her  mistress. 

Caussidike  entered  the  chamber,  and  found  Miss  Hether- 
ington, wrapt  in  an  old-fashioned  morning  gown,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  at  her  escritoire.  Parchments,  loose  papers,  and 
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packets  of  old  letters  lay  scattered  before  her.  She  wheeled  her 
chair  sharply  round  as  he  entered,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
frenchman’s  face.  She  looked  inexpressibly  wild  and  ghastly, 
but  her  features  wore  an  expression  of  indomitable  resolu- 
tion. 

Caussidiere  bowed  politely,  then,  turning  softly,  closed  the 
door. 

‘ What  brings  you  here  V demanded  the  lady  of  the  Castle. 

‘ I wished  to  see  you,  my  lady,’  he  returned.  * First,  let  me 
trust  that  you  are  better,  and  apologise  for  having  disturbed  you 
on  such  a day.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  knitted  her  brows,  and  pointed  with 
tremulous  forefinger  to  a chair. 

‘ Sit  down,’  she  said. 

Caussidiere  obeyed  her,  and  sat  down,  hat  in  hand.  There  was 
a pause,  broken  at  last  by  the  lady’s  quick,  querulous  voice. 

‘ Weel,  speak!  Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  man?  What’s 
your  will  with  me  V 

Caussidiere  replied  with  extreme  suavity  : 

‘ I am  anxious,  my  lady,  that  all  misunderstanding  should 
cease  between  us.  Much  as  you  distrust  me,  I feel  for  you  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  respect — ah,  yes  ! — and  I wish  we  could 
be  friends.’ 

‘Friends?’  echoed  the  lady  incredulously. 

‘Why  not?  You  are  a lady  of  wealth  and  stainless  reputa- 
tion ; I am  a gentleman  and  a man  of  honour.  I have  acci- 
dentally become  acquainted  with  circumstances  which  are 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  but,  believe  me,  the  know- 
ledge is  safe  in  my  keeping,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  discretion. 
Why,  then,  should  you  regard  me  with  suspicion,  and  refuse  the 
offer  of  my  sympathy  and  my  poor  service  ?’ 

Curiously  enough,  even  this  conciliatory  style  of  address  had 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  listener,  who  still  kept  her  dark  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  speaker,  and  nodded  her  head  grimly  in  time  to 
his  well-rounded  periods. 
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‘ Gang  on/  she  said,  as  he  paused  smiling ; ‘ you’re  not  finished 
yet.’ 

‘ IN’ot  quite : and  yet  I have  little  to  say  that  you  have  not 
heard  before.  The  sad  event  which  has  just  occurred  has  only 
confirmed  me,  madame,  in  my  wish  to  win  your  confidence.  To 
prove  my  sincerity  I wull  give  you  a piece  of  news.  I have 
asked  Miss  Annan  to  marry  me,  and  with  your  consent  she  is 
quite  willing.’ 

‘ What !’  cried  Miss  Hetherington,  half-rising  from  her  chair, 
and  then  sinking  back  with  a gasp  and  a moan.  ‘ Have  y© 
dared  V 

Caussidiere  gently  inclined  his  head. 

‘ And  Marjorie — she  has  dared  to  accept  ye  without  warning 
me  f 

‘ Pardon  me,  she  is  not  a'vvare  that  you  have  any  right  to  be 
consulted.  I,  however,  who  acknowledge  your  right,  have  come 
in  her  name  to  solicit  your  kind  approbation.’ 

‘ And  what  do  you  threaten,  man,  if  I say  “ no,  no  ” — a 
hundred  times  no  V 

Caussidiere  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^ Parlleu,  I threaten  nothing;  I am  a gentleman,  as  I have 
told  you.  Put  should  you  put  obstacles  in  my  way,  it  may  be 
unpleasant  for  all  concerned.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  rose  to  her  feet,  livid  with  rage,  and 
shook  her  two  extended  hands  in  her  tormentor’s  face. 

‘ It’s  weel  for  you  I’m  no  a man  ! If  I w^ere  a man  ye  should 
never  pass  that  door  again  living  ! I defy  ye — I scorn  ye  1 
Ye  coward,  to  come  here  and  molest  a sick  woman !’ 

She  tottered  as  she  spoke,  and  fell  back  into  her  chair. 

‘ You  are  very  unjust,  my  lady,’  answered  the  Frenchman. 
‘ Believe  m*e,  I am  your  friend.’ 

She  lay  back  moaning  for  some  seconds ; then,  struck  by  a new 
thought,  she  looked  up  wearily. 

‘ I see  how  it  is  ! You  want  money  V 

* I am  not  a rich  man,  madame,’  answered  Caussidiere  smiling. 
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‘If  I give  3’ou  a hundred  pounds  will  you  leave  this  place, 
and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  f 

Caussidiere  mused. 

‘ One  hundred  pounds.  It  is  not  much.' 

‘ Two  hundred/  exclaimed  the  lady  eagerly. 

‘ Two  hundred  is  better,  but  still  not  much.  With  two 
hundred  pounds — and  fifty — I might  even  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  your  charming  acquaintance.’ 

Miss  Hetherington  turned  towards  her  desk,  and  reached  her 
trembling  hand  towards  her  cheque-book,  which  lay  there  ready. 

‘ If  I give  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  you  do  as  I 
bid  ye  % Leave  this  place  for  ever,  and  speak  no  word  of  what 
has  passed  to  Marjorie  Annan  V 

‘ Yes,’  said  Caussidiere,  ‘ I think  I can  promise  tliaV 

Quickly  and  nervously  Miss  Hetherington  filled  up  a cheque. 

‘ Please  do  not  cross  it,’  suggested  Caussidiere.  ‘ I will  draw 
the  money  at  your  bankers  in  Dumfries.’ 

The  lady  tore  off  the  cheque,  but  still  hesitated. 

‘ Can  I trust  ye  V she  muttered.  ‘ I knew  it  was  siller  ye 
sought,  and  not  the  lassie,  but ’ 

‘ You  may  rely  upon  my  promise  that  I shall  return  forthwith 
to  Prance,  where  a great  political  career  lies  open  before  me.’ 

‘ Will  you  put  it  down  in  writing  V 

‘ It  is  needless.  I have  given  you  my  word.  Besides,  madame, 
it  is  better  that  such  arrangements  as  these  should  not  be 
written  in  black  and  white.  Papers  may  fall  into  strange  hands, 
as  you  are  aware,  and  the  result  might  be  unfortunate — -for  yon! 

She  shuddered  and  groaned  as  he  spoke,  and  forthwith 
handed  him  the  cheque.  He  glanced  at  it,  folded  it  up,  and  put 
it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  Then  he  rose  to  go. 

‘ As  I informed  you  before,’  he  said,  ‘ you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me.  My  only  wish  is  to  secure  your  good  esteem.’ 

‘When  will  you  gangf  demanded  Miss  Hetherington. 

‘ In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  I have  some  little  arrange- 
ments, a few  bills  to  settle,  and  then — en  route  for  Prance.’ 
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He  bowed  again,  and  gracefully  retired.  Passing  downstairs 
and  out  at  the  front  door,  he  again  hummed  gaily  to  himself. 
As  he  strolled  down  the  avenue  he  drew  forth  the  cheque  and 
inspected  it  again. 

‘Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  f he  said,  laughing.  ‘How 
good  of  her,  how  liberal,  to  pay  our  travelling  expenses  1’ 

Meantime,  Miss  Hetherington  sat  in  her  gloomy  boudoir, 
looking  the  picture  of  misery  and  despair.  Her  eyes  worked 
wildly,  her  lips  trembled  convulsively. 

‘ Oh  Hugh,  my  brother  Hugh !’  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands ; ‘ if  you  were  living,  to  take  this  scoundrel  by  the 
throat ! . . . Will  he  keep  his  word  ] Maybe  I was  mad  to 
trust  him ! I must  wait  and  wait  till  he's  awa'.  I'll  send  doon 
for  the  bairn  this  day  ! She's  safer  here  wi'  me  P 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FLYING  SOUTH. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  Miss  Hetherington, 
Caussidiere  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  for  some  days ; 
a fact  which  caused  Marjorie  little  or  no  concern,  as  she  had 
her  own  suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Her  heart 
was  greatly  troubled,  for  she  could  not  shake  off  the  sense  of 
the  deception  she  was  practising  on  those  most  interested  in  her 
welfare.  Again  and  again,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber, 
she  knelt  and  prayed  for  help  and  advice  from  the  spirit  of  her 
dead  foster-father.  Ah,  if  he  had  only  been  alive  to  guide  her  ! 
Bitterly  now  did  she  reproach  herself  that  she  had  not  told  him 
everything  and  confided  in  his  love  and  sympathy. 

There  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Menteith  was  kind, 
but  antipathetic ; she  dared  not  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  As 
for  Solomon,  such  confidences  as  she  had  with  Mr.  Lorraine 
were  impossible  with  him.  Since  his  master's  death  he  had 
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grown  gloomier  and  more  irritable  than  ever  : and  even  her 
tender  approaches  to  some  affectionate  understanding  were  dis* 
regarded  or  misunderstood.  Poor  Solomon  was  wandering  like 
a haunted  creature  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave. 

Her  only  other  friend  was  Miss  Hetherington,  and  for  her  she 
still  felt  the  old  awe  and  timidity.  She  feared  her  violent 
bursts  of  temper  and  her  general  severity  of  disposition.  ISTo ; 
there  was  no  safe  guide  and  comforter  left,  now  the  good  old 
minister  was  gone. 

While  she  was  waiting  and  debating,  she  received  a visit 
from  the  lady  of  the  Castle,  who  drove  down  post  haste,  and 
stalked  into  the  manse  full  of  evident  determination.  Marjorie 
was  sent  for  at  once,  and,  coming  downstairs,  found  Miss 
Hetherington  and  Mr.  Menteith  waiting  for  her  in  the  study. 

‘It’s  all  settled,  Marjorie,’  said  the  impulsive  lady.  ‘You’re 
to  come  home  with  me  to  the  Castle  this  very  day/ 

Marjorie  started  in  astonishment,  but  before  she  could  make 
any  reply,  Mr.  Menteith  interposed. 

‘ You  cannot  do  better,  my  child,  than  accept  Miss  Hethering- 
ton’s  most  generous  invitation.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  sale  will  take  place,  and  this  will  be  no  longer 
your  home.  Miss  Hetherington  is  good  enough  to  offer  you 
a shelter  until  such  time  as  we  can  decide  about  your  future 
mode  of  life.’ 

‘Just  so,’  said  the  lady  decisively.  ‘Pack  your  things  and 
come  awa’  with  me  in  the  carriage.’ 

‘ I cannot  come,’  replied  Marjorie ; ‘ at  least,  not  to-day.  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Menteith,  let  me  stop  in  the  manse  till  they  turn  me  out, 
and  then ’ 

She  paused,  weeping  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

‘ Marjorie,  Marjorie,’  murmured  Miss  Hetherington,  not  un- 
kindly, ‘when  will  ye  learn  sense,  my  bairn'?  It’s  useless 
greeting  for  the  dead.  The  silly  old  man  that’s  gone  has  taught 
you  naething  o’  the  ways  0’  the  world/ 

‘ Do  not  say  a word  against  him  !’  cried  Marjorie,  with  sudden 
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indignation,  uncovering  her  face,  while  her  eyes  flashed  through 
her  tears.  ‘ Oh  ! he  was  good  and  wise.  I’ll  never  hear  him 
miscalled.’ 

‘ Hush,  Marjorie  !’  interposed  Mr.  Menteith. 

‘ Let  the  lassie  speak  her  mind,’  cried  Miss  Hetherington , 
‘ it’s  better  to  flyte  than  to  fret,  and  I’m  glad  she  has  a woman’s 
spirit.  But,  Marjorie,  I’m  not  miscalling  him  that’s  gone,  for 
all  the  world  kens  that  he  was  a decent.  God-fearing  man.  All 
I want  you  to  understand  is  that  greeting  will  never  bring  him 
hack,  and  that  my  house  is  your  home  when  you  like  to  come.’ 

‘I  know  you  are  very  kind,’  returned  Marjorie,  ‘and  maybe 
you’ll  be  thinking  I’m  ungrateful.  Mr.  Lorraine  always  said 
you  were  my  best  friend.  But  I cannot  come  with  you  to-day.’ 

‘ When  will  you  come  V demanded  the  lady. 

‘ Give  me  time,  please,’  pleaded  Marjorie;  ‘in  a day  or  two 
maybe — after  the  sale.  I should  like  to  stay  till  I can  stay  no 
more.’ 

So  it  was  settled,  to  Marjorie’s  great  relief;  and  Mr.  Menteith 
led  the  great  lady  back  to  her  carriage.  As  they  crossed  the 
garden  Miss  Hetherington  said,  leaning  on  the  minister’s  arm  : 

‘ Watch  her  weel,  if  you  please,  till  she  comes  to  me,  and  if 
you  see  that  foreign  scoondrel  in  her  company,  let  me  ken.’ 

Mr.  Menteith  looked  astonished,  for  he  had  neither  heard  nor 
seen  anything  of  the  Frenchman.  In  answer  to  his  hurried 
queries.  Miss  Hetherington  rapidly  explained  the  state  of  affairs, 
saying  nothing,  of  course,  of  her  own  relations  with  Caussidiere. 
She  seemed  greatly  relieved  when  the  minister  informed  her 
that  Marjorie  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  her  own 
room,  only  creeping  out  now  and  then  to  walk  in  the  churchyard. 

‘ Maybe  the  man  has  gone  awa’,’  she  muttered ; ‘ maybe  he  is 
not  so  eager  to  woo  a lassie  without  a tocher.  But  should  you 
see  him  in  the  neighbourhood  be  sure  to  send  to  me.’ 

The  minister  promised,  and  the  lady  drove  awa}^ 

At  sunset  that  day  as  Marjorie  left  the  manse  and  crossed 
over  to  the  old  churchyard  she  was  accosted  by  John  Sutherland, 
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who  had  been  waiting  at  the  gate  some  time  in  expectation  of 
her  appearance.  She  gave  him  her  hand  sadly,  and  they  stood 
together  talking  in  the  road. 

‘ They  tell  me  you  are  going  to  stop  at  the  Castle.  Is  that  so, 
Marjorie  V 

‘ I am  not  sure ; maybe.’ 

‘ If  you  go,  may  I come  to  see  you  there  ? I shan’t  be  long  in 
Annandale.  In  a few  weeks  I am  going  back  to  London.’  He 
paused,  as  if  expecting  her  to  make  some  remark,  but  she  did 
not  speak,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  faraway.  ‘ Marjorie,’ he 
continued,  ‘ I wish  I could  say  something  to  comfort  you  in 
your  trouble,  for  though  my  heart  is  full  I can  hardly  find  my 
tongue.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  old  life  was  breaking  up  under 
our  feet  and  carrying  us  far  asunder.  For  the  sake  of  old  times 
we  shall  be  friends  still,  shall  we  not  V 

‘Yes,  Johnnie,  of  course,’  was  the  repl}^  ‘You’ve  aye  been 
very  good  to  me.’ 

‘ Because  I loved  you,  Marjorie.  Ah,  don’t  be  angry — don’t 
turn  away — for  I’m  not  going  to  presume  again  upon  our  old 
acquaintance.  But,  now  that  Death  has  come  our  way,  and  all 
the  future  seems  clouding,  I want  to  say  just  this — that  come 
what  may,  I shall  never  change.  I’m  not  asking  you  to  care  for 
me — I’m  not  begging  yon  this  time  to  give  me  what  you’ve 
maybe  given  to  another  man  : but  I want  you  to  be  sure,  what- 
ever happens,  that  you’ve  one  faithful  friend  at  least  in  the 
world,  who  would  die  to  serve  you,  for  the  sake  of  what  you 
were  to  him  lang  syne.’ 

The  words  were  so  gentle,  the  tone  so  low  and  tender,  the 
manner  of  the  man  so  full  of  melancholy  sympathy  and  respect, 
that  Marjorie  was  deeply  touched. 

‘ Oh,  Johnnie,’  she  said,’  you  know  I have  always  loved  you — 
always  trusted  you,  as  if  you  were  my  brother.’ 

‘ As  your  brother,  then,  let  it  be,’  answered  Sutherland  sadly. 
^ I don’t  care  what  title  it  is,  so  long  as  it  gives  me  the  right  to 
watch  over  you.’ 
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To  this  Marjorie  said  nothing,  She  continued  to  walk  quietly 
onward,  and  Sutherland  kept  by  her  side.  Thus  they  passed 
together  through  the  churchyard,  and  came  to  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Lorraine  was  at  rest.  Here  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
quietly  kissed  the  grave. 

Had  Sutherland  been  less  moved  by  his  own  grief  he  might 
have  noticed  something  strange  in  the  girl’s  manner,  for  she 
kissed  the  ground  almost  passionately,  and  murmured  between 
her  sobs,  ‘ Good-bye,  good-bye.’ 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  Sutherland’s  voice. 

‘Don’t  cry,  Marjorie,’  he  said. 

‘Ah,  I can’t  help  it,’  she  sobbed.  ‘ You  are  all  so  good  to  me 
— far  better  than  I deserve.’ 

‘ Don’t  say  that,  Marjorie ; you’ve  always  been  a good  lassfe 
and  a bonnie,  and  so  you’ve  won  your  way  into  all  hearts.  I’m 
not  denying  that  I should  have  been  better  pleased  if  you  could 
have  looked  more  kindly  on  me ; but  it’s  no  fault  of  yours, 
Marjorie.  You  are  a good  lassie,  and  though  I know  well  enough 
you’ll  give  to  some  other  man  the  heart  that  I’ve  been  hungering 
for,  I shall  love  you  till  my  dying  day.’ 

They  left  the  churchyard  together,  and  wandered  back  to  the 
manse  gate.  When  they  paused  again,  Sutherland  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

‘ Good-bye,  Johnnie.’  ^ 

‘ 1^0,  not  good-bye.  I may  come  and  see  you  again,  Marjorie,, 
mayn’t  I,  before  I go  away  V 

‘ Yes,’  she  returned,  ‘ if — if  you  like.’ 

‘ And  Marjorie,  maybe  the  next  time  there’ll  be  folk  by,  so 
that  we  cannot  speak.  I want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing 
before  we  part  this  night.’ 

‘ What  do  you  wish*?’  said  Marjorie,  shrinking  half  fearfully 
away. 

‘ Only  this,  that  as  you’ve  given  me  a sister’s  love,  you’ll  give 
me  also  a sister’s  trust.  I want  to  think  when  I’m  away  in  the 
great  city  that  it‘  you  were  in  trouble  you’d  send  right  away  to- 
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me.  Just  think  always,  Marjorie,  that  your  brother,  and 
be  sure  there  isn’t  a thing  in  this  world  I wouldn’t  do  for  you.* 

He  paused,  but  Marjorie  did  not  answer;  she  felt  she  could 
not  speak.  The  unselfish  devotion  of  the  young  man  touched 
her  more  than  any  of  his  ardent  love-making  had  done. 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  what  a peaceful  life  hers  might 
have  been  if  she  had  been  able  to  give  him  the  love  which  he 
sought ; but  alas  ! we  cannot  command  our  affections,  and  pos- 
sibly young  Sutherland’s  love-suit  might  not  have  been  more 
prosperous  even  if  the  Frenchman  had  never  come  to  Annandale^ 

‘ Marjorie,  will  you  promise  me ’ 

‘ Promise  what 

‘ To  send  to  me  if  you’re  in  trouble;  to  let  me  be  your  brother 
indeed.’ 

She  hesitated  for  a moment ; then  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

‘ Yes,  Johnnie,  I promise,’  she  said.  ‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘No,  good-night,  Marjorie.’ 

‘ Good-night,’  she  repeated,  as  she  left  his  side  and  entered 
the  manse. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  night,  when  all  the  inmates  of  the 
manse  had  retired  to  rest,  and  Marjorie  was  in  her  room  about 
to  prepare  for  bed,  she  was  startled  by  heariug  a sharp  shrill 
whistle  just  beneath  her  window.  She  started,  trembling,  sat 
on  the  side  of  her  bed  and  listened. 

In  a few  minutes  the  sound  was  repeated.  This  time  she 
ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  put  out  her  head. 

‘ Who  is  it  T she  asked  softly.  ‘ Is  anyone  there  f 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  a figure  advanced  from  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  and  a voice  answered  her. 

‘ Yes,  Marjorie.  It  is  I,  Leon  ; come  down  1’ 

Trembling  more  and  more,  Marjorie  hurriedly  closed  the 
window,  wrapped  a shawl  about  her  head  and  shoulders,  and 
noiselessly  descended  the  stairs.  The  next  minute  she  was  in 
the  Frenchman’s  arms.  He  clasped  lier  fervently  to  him.  He 
kissed  her  again  and  again  as  he  said : 
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‘ To-morrow  night,  Marjorie,  you  will  come  to  mo/ 

The  girl  half  shrank  away  as  she  said  : 

‘ So  soon — ah,  no  !’ 

‘ It  is  not  too  soon  for  me,  little  one,’  returned  the  Frenchman 
gallantly,  ‘ for  I love  you — ah  ! so  much,  Marjorie,  and  every 
hour  seems  to  me  a day.  Listen,  then.  You  will  retire  to  bed 
to-morrow  night  in  the  usual  way.  When  all  the  house  is  quiet, 
and  everyone  asleep,  you  will  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  travelling 
<iloak  and  come  down.  You  will  find  me  waiting  for  you 
here.  . . . Do  you  understand  me,  Marjorie 

‘ Yes,  monsieur,  I understand,  but ’ 

‘ But  what,  my  love  X 

■ ‘ I was  thinking  of  my  things.  How  shall  I get  them 
away  V 

‘ ParUeu,  there  must  be  no  luggage.  You  must  leave  it  all 
behind,  and  bring  nothing  but  your  own  sweet  self.’ 

‘ But,’  continued  Marjorie,  ‘ I must  have  some  clothes, 
to  change.’ 

‘ Most  certainly  ; you  shall  have  just  as  many  as  you  wish, 
my  little  love.  But  we  will  leave  the  old  attire,  as  we  leave 
the  old  life,  behind  us.  I am  not  a poor  man  ; Marjorie, 
and  when  you  are  my  wife  all  mine  will  be  all  yours  also. 
You  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you  please  to  buy  what  you 
will.  Only  bring  me  your  own  sweet  self,  Marjorie — that  will 
be  enough.’ 

With  such  flattery  as  this  the  Frenchman  dazzled  her  senses 
until  long  past  midnight ; then  after  she  had  made  many  efforts 
to  get  away  he  allowed  her  to  return  to  the  house. 

During  that  night  Marjorie  slept  very  little ; the  next  day 
she  was  pale  and  distraught.  She  wandered  about  the  house 
in  melancholy  fashion ; she  went  up  to  the  churchyard  several 
times,  and  sat  for  hours  beside  her  foster-father’s  grave.  She 
even  cast  regretful  looks  towards  Annandale  Castle,  and  her 
eyes  were  constantly  filled  with  tears. 

At  length  it  was  all  over.  The  day  was  spent,  the  whole 
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houseliold  had  retired,  and  Marjorie  sat  in  her  room  alone.  Her 
head  was  ringing,  her  eyes  burning,  and  her  whole  body 
trembling  with  mingled  fear  and  grief — grief  for  the  loss  of 
those  whom  she  must  leave  behind — fear  for  that  unknown 
future  into  which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  She  sat  for  a minute 
or  so  on  the  bed  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts,  then  she  wrote  a 
few  hurried  lines,  which  she  sealed  and  left  on  her  dressing-table. 

After  that  was  done,  she  looked  over  her  things,  and  collected 
together  one  or  two  trifles — little  mementoes  of  the  past,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  those  she  held  most  dear,  and  which 
Avere  doubly  precious  to  her  now  that  she  was  going  away.  She 
lingered  so  long  and  so  lovingly  over  these  treasures  that  she 
forgot  to  note  how  rapidly  the  time  was  flying  on. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a whistle,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
lingering  over-long.  Hurriedly  concealing  her  one  or  two 
souvenirs  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  put  on  her  hat  and 
a very  thick  veil,  descended  the  stairs,  and  found  the  French- 
man, who  was  waiting  impatiently  outside  the  gate.  • He  said 
nothing,  it  was  no  time  for  talking,  but  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  and  hurried  her  away. 

Whither  they  went  Marjorie  scarcely  knew,  for  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  her  senses  almost  left  her.  She  was  conscious 
only  of  being  hurried  along  the  dark  road,  then  of  being  seated 
in  a carriage  by  the  Frenchman  s side. 
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The  carriage  drove  on,  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Dumfries.  It  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  Marjorie 
uttered  a wild  cry  and  sprang  trembling  towards  the  door. 

‘ What  is  it,  my  love  V cried  Caussidiere. 

‘ Stop  the  carriage  ! I cannot  go  away  with  you  ! Let  me  go 
back  f 
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Swift  a3  thought,  Caussidiere  encircled  her  waist,  drew  her 
down  beside  him  on  the  seat,  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

‘ It  is  too  late,  my  Marjorie  ! You  have  no  home  now  hut 
the  home  to  which  I take  you.  To-morrow  you  will  be  my 
little  wife.’ 

‘ They  will  never  forgive  me  !’  she  pleaded.  ‘ It  is  so  wicked, 
so  unkind,  to  leave  them  like  this.’ 

The  Frenchman  laughed. 

‘ Are  you  not  your  own  mistress  ? Have  you  not  a right  to- 
choose  your  own  husband?  Ah,  yes  ! And  after  all,  who  is 
there  now  who  cares  for  you  as  I who  love  you  ? No  one  in  the 
wide  world.  In  a little  while,  Marjorie,  we  shall  return 
together,  and  then,  believe  me,  they  will  say  that  you  have  done 
well.* 

Dazed  and  stupefied  Marjorie  yielded.  She  knew  at  last  that 
she  had  taken  the  one  great  step  on  the  path  which  leads  to 
happiness  or  misery,  and  from  which  there  is  no  retreating. 
Sadly  as  her  heart  misgave  her,  it  was  too  late  for  regret. 
Sobbing  passionately,  she  clung  to  her  lover,  and  appealed  to 
his  good  faith  and  his  affection.  He  soothed  her,  and  reassured 
her,  till  she  lay  weak,  helpless,  and  trusting  with  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  fled  onward  to  Dum- 
fries. As  they  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  little  town  midnight 
was  sounded  from  one  of  the  church  towers.  The  carriage  left 
the  highway,  and  rumbled  on  the  causeway  of  the  streets. 
About  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  it  drew  up  in  front  of  the  rail- 
way station. 

All  was  very  quiet  and  gloomy.  The  only  human  being 
visible  was  a solitar}’-  railway  porter. 

Caussidiere  leaped  out. 

‘ At  what  hour  passes  the  express  for  the  south?’  he  demanded. 

‘ At  half-past  twelve,  sir.  You’ve  ten  or  twelve  minutes.* 

Marjorie  drew  the  hood  of  her  cloak  closely  round  her  face, 
and,  taking  her  lover’s  hands,  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
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stood,  shivering  and  trembling,  on  the  pavement.  Caussidi^re 
paid  the  fly-driver,  and,  ordering  the  porter  to  follow  with  the 
luggage,  drew  Marjorie  o hand  upon  his  arm  and  strolled  into 
the  station. 

On  reaching  the  platform  Marjorie  cast  a frightened  look 
around,  dreading  to  behold  some  familiar  face ; but,  beyond  a 
couple  of  half-tipsy  commercial  travellers  and  a cattle-driver  en 
route  for  the  south,  no  one  was  visible. 

A little  later  the  two  were  seated  alone  in  a first-class 
carriage,  and  rapidly  whirling  southward. 

Caussidiere  was  gay  and  exultant,  and  looked  at  his  com- 
panion with  inexpressible  delight.  All  his  plans  had  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  he  was  complete  master  of  the  situation.  Thanks 
to  Miss  Hetherington  also,  he  could  afford  to  travel  en  grand 
seigneur.  The  fly-driver  and  the  railway  porter  had  received 
proofs  of  his  liberality,  and  he  had  ‘ tipped  ’ the  guard. 

‘ Are  you  happy  now,  my  Marjorie  V he  cried,  embracing  her. 

Marjorie  smiled  faintly,  and  answered,  with  a hysterical  sob, 
that  she  was  very  happy  ; but  her  heart  still  felt  like  lead,  and 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  undo  what  she  had  done. 

The  train  ran  right  through  to  Carlisle,  where  they  alighted. 
Hailing  a fly  they  were  driven  to  an  inn,  already  familiar  to 
Caussidiere,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town.  They  were  evi- 
dently expeated,  and  the  hostess  had  prepared  separate  rooms. 

After  a slight  supper,  of  which  Marjorie  scarcely  partook,  but 
whicfi  the  Frenchman  made  festive  with  a bottle  of  very  bad 
champagne,  they  parted  for  the  night. 

*■  Good  night,  my  darling  !'  said  Caussidiere  fondly.  ‘ To- 
morrow, early,  I shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world.’ 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  respectful  than  his  manner, 
yet  poor  Marjorie  retired  with  a heavy  heart,  and  it  was  not 
for  some  hours  afterwards  that  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

^ ^ ^ % 

The  day  following  Marjorie’s  departure  there  was  commotion 
at  the  manse.  At  early  morning  her  absence  had  been  dis- 
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covered,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the  following  note 
had  been  found  lyiug  open  on  her  dressing-table  : 

^Dear  Mr.  Menteith, 

‘ When  you  receive  this  I shall  be  far  away.  I have 
gone  with  one  who  loves  me  very  much,  and  in  a few  hours  we 
shall  be  married.  Pray,  pray,  do  not  think  me  wicked  or  un- 
grateful ; but  I was  afraid  to  tell  you  how  much  I loved  him, 
for  fear  you  should  be  angry  at  my  choice.  He  has  promised  to 
bring  me  back  in  a little  time  to  ask  forgiveness  of  all  my  friends. 
Tell  Solomon,  with  my  fond  love,  how  weary  I shall  be  till  I 
see  him  again ; he  was  always  so  good  to  me,  and  I shall  never, 
never  forget  him.  Tell  Miss  Hetherington  too ; I never  had  a 
kinder  friend,  but  she  must  not  blame  me  for  following  the  wish 
of  my  heart.  God  bless  you  all ! Your  loving 

‘Marjorie  Annan.’ 

That  was  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Menteith  read  it  aloud  in  utter 
amazement.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  he  exhibited  any 
more  violent  emotion,  for  he  had  merely  a friendly  interest  in 
the  girl,  and  felt  for  her  no  overmastering  affection.  But  Solo- 
mon Mucklebackit,  after  listening  thunderstruck,  uttered  a wild 
ery,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hand. 

‘ I kenned  it,  I foresaw  it ! It’s  the  Prenchman,  dawm 
him !’ 

‘ Hush,’  said  the  minister.  * Ho  profanity,  my  man.’ 

‘ Dawm  him,  dawm  him  !’  repeated  the  sexton,  trembling  with 
passion.  ‘ He  has  stolen  oor  Marjorie  aw  a’ ! I saw  the  deil’s 
mark  on  his  face  when  he  first  came  creeping  ben  oor  house 
and  fell  sleeping  in  oor  kirk.  Dawm  him,  I say — noo  and  for 
evermair  !’ 

Then  Mr.  Menteith  remembered  the  w^arning  he  had  received 
from  Miss  Hetherington.  Hot  without  difficulty  he  elicited 
from  Solomon,  who  was  almost  distraught,  the  whole  story  of 
Caussidiere’s  acquaintance  v/ith  Marjorie,  and  subsequent  visits 
to  the  manse. 
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‘ After  all/  said  Mr.  Monteith.  reflectively,  ‘ he  is  a gentleman, 
and  as  they  are  going  to  be  married ’ 

‘ Married  ejaculated  Solomon.  ‘ Marry  an  awtheist — marry 
the  deil ! But  he’ll  ne’er  marry  her.  He’ll  betray  her  and 
heartbreak  her,  and  cast  her  awa’.^ 

In  the  limits  of  a small  Scotch  village,  news  of  any  kind  soon 
spreads,  and  before  mid-day  Marjorie’s  elopement  was  being  dis- 
cussed everywhere.  Presently  John  Sutherland  appeared  at  the 
manse  looking  pale  as  death.  On  questioning  Mr.  Menteitli  he 
soon  learned  the  whole  state  of  affairs. 

‘ I understand  it  all,’  he  cried.  ‘ Late  last  night  as  I was 
standing  at  our  door  I saw  a carriage  go  by  at  full  speed,  and  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  a man’s  face  looking  from  the  window  in 
the  light  of  the  lamp.  I thought  I recognised  him  ; now  I am 
sure  it  was  the  Frenchman.’ 

‘Dawm  him  for  evermair,’  repeated  Solomon,  regardless  of 
Mr,  Menteith’s  rebuke. 

‘And  she  has  gone  ! gone  of  her  own  free  will  V 

Mr.  Menteith  handed  him  Marjorie’s  letter.  Ho  read  it,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

‘ May  God  deal  with  him  as  he  deals  with  her  P he  groaned. 
‘ Does  Miss  Hetherington  know  what  has  happened  V 

‘ Hot  yet,’  replied  Mr.  Menteith. 

‘ I will  go  to  her  at  once,’  cried  Sutherland.  ‘ It  is  right  that 
she  should  know.  Perhaps  she  can  advise  us  what  to  do.’ 

Without  further  parley  he  hastened  off,  running  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  Castle,  and  taking  a short  cut  familiar  to 
him  across  the  fields.  Only  the  man  who  remembers  his  first 
love,  and  how  it  ended  in  despair  and  sorrow,  can  guess  what 
Sutherland  felt ; but  despite  his  hopeless  sense  of  misery,  he 
had  a vague,  dim  idea  that  some  kind  of  action  would  have  to 
be  taken. 

Breathless  and  wild,  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  door.  Directly 
he  had  summoned  the  serving-woman,  he  discovered  that  the 
news  had  arrived  before  him. 
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‘ She’s  a wild,  creature/  said  the  servant,  ^ Tin  in  dread  to  face 
her,  and  she’s  ordered  oofc  the  carriage,  and  will  drive  awa’  at 
once.  If  ye  must  see  her  gang  in  yersel’ ; I daurna  announce 
jour  coming !’ 

Sutherland  stepped  into  the  hall. 

‘ Wheesht  f whispered  the  woman.  ‘ I hear  her  coming  doon 
the  stair.’ 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  Miss  Hetherington,  cloaked 
and  bonneted,  appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall.  She  ap- 
proached feebly,  leaning  on  her  staff ; and  as  Sutherland  hastened 
to  meet  her  he  saw  that  her  face  was  like  that  of  a corpse,  her 
hair  dishevelled  and  wild,  her  whole  frame  trembling  with  un- 
usual excitement. 

‘ Is  it  true  T she  cried,  gripping  Sutherland’s  arm. 

‘ Yes,  Miss  Hetherington.’ 

‘Marjorie  Annan  has  left  the  manse  1’ 

‘ Yes,  last  night.’ 

‘ And  in  that  scoondrel’s  company  V 

‘ I believe  so ; but  in  her  letter  she  mentions  no  name.’ 

‘ Her  letter  ] What  letter  V 

Sutherland  thereupon  told  her  of  the  lines  Marjorie  had  left 
for  Mr.  Menteith.  She  listened  trembling;  then  seizing  the 
young  man’s  arm  again,  she  drew  him  into  the  drawing-room, 
■and  closed  the  door. 

‘ Let  me  think,  let  me  think  !’  she  cried,  sinking  into  a chair, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hand.  When  she  looked  up,  her 
ejT-es  were  full  of  tears. 

‘ She’s  a lost  lassie ! And  I might  have  saved  her,  had  I 
known  1 0 Marjorie,  Marjorie  ! My  brother's  curse  has  come 

home  to  us  both  at  last !’ 

Sutherland  looked  at  her  in  utter  astonishment.  He  had 
expected  to  find  her  angry  and  indignant,  but  her  manner  as  well 
as  her  words  w^ere  beyond  measure  extraordinary.  Before  he  could 
.speak  again,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  said  between  her  firmly 
set  lips ; 
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‘Johnnie  Sutherland,  listen  to  me!  Have  you  the  heart  of  a 
man  f 

‘ What  do  you  mean  V 

‘ While  you  stand  glowering  there  she’s  rushing  awa’  to  her 
ruin  1 Will  you  gang  after  her,  and  in  that  villain’s  very  teeth 
bring  her  back  f 

‘I  don’t  even  know  where  she  has  gone,’  replied  Sutherland  ; 
‘ and  besides,  she  has  fled  of  her  own  will,  and  I have  no 
right ’ 

Miss  Hetherington  interrupted  him  impatiently,  almost 
fiercely. 

‘ You  have  this  right,  that  you  loved  her  yoursel’.  Ay,  I ken 
all  that  1 Find  her,  save  her  from  that  man,  and  I swear  before 
God  you  shall  marry  her,  Johnnie  Sutherland  !’ 

But  the  young  man  shook  his  head,  looking  the  picture  of 
despair. 

‘ It  is  too  late,’  he  said ; ‘ and  after  all,  he  is  her  choice  !’ 

‘ What  right  has  she  to  choose  V cried  Miss  Hetherington. 

‘ She  cannot,  she  dare  not,  against  my  wish  and  will.  I tell  you 
he  has  beguiled  her,  and  spirited  her  awa’.  If  you  were  half 
a man  you’d  be  after  them  ere  this — you’d  hunt  them  down.’ 

‘ But  what  could  I do  V exclaimed  Sutherland,  in  utter  con- 
sternation. 

‘ Do  !’  cried  the  lady  of  the  Castle,  almost  screaming.  ‘ Kill 
the  scoundrel — hill  him  ! . . . Oh,  if  I had  my  fingers  at  his 
throat.  I’d  strangle  him,  old  as  I am  1’ 

Overpowered  with  her  emotion,  she  sank  again  into  a chair. 
Full  of  amazement  and  sympathy,  Sutherland  bent  over  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  her.  As  he  did  so  she  began  moaning  and 
sobbing  as  if  heart-broken.  Then  suddenly,  with  eyes  streaming 
and  lips  quivering,  she  looked  pathetically  up  in  his  face : 

‘ The  blame  is  all  mine  !’  she  sobbed.  ‘ God  has  punished  me, 
Johnnie  Sutherland.  I should  have  defied  the  scandal  o’  the 
world,  and  taken  her  to  my  heart  langsyne.  • • • I’m  a sinful 
woman,  and — Mai  jorie  Annan  is  ray  child  1’ 
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When  at  length  Marjorie  fell  to  sleep  in  the  inn  at  Carlisle,  she 
slept  soundly,  and  was  only  awakened  from  troubled  dreams  by 
a loud  knocking  at  her  bedroom  door. 

For  a moment  she  thought  she  was  in  the  manse.  She  leapt 
from  her  bed  and  opened  the  door,  expecting  to  admit  ^Mysie,. 
but  she  was  confronted  by  a smart  chambermaid,  who  brought 
her  hot  water  and  her  boots,  and  said,  with  a respectful  courtesy : 

‘ The  gentleman  wishes  to  know,  if  you  please,  miss,  what 
you  would  like  to  have  for  breakfast.’ 

The  first  sight  of  the  girl  had  brought  back  to  Marjorie  the 
memory  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  she  turned  away  with  a 
sigh. 

‘ Nothing,’  she  said,  ‘ that  is,  anything — whatever  he  wishes. 
I’m  not  caring.’ 

With  another  courtesy  the  girl  retired,  and  Marjorie  having 
locked  the  door,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  cried  bitterly. 
What  was  she  crying  for?  She  hardly  knew — she  had  come 
there  of  her  own  free  will ; it  was  too  late  for  repentance ; she 
was  as  much  in  the  Frenchman’s  power  as  if  she  had  already 
been  made  his  wife. 

She  dressed  herself  quickly ; when  she  was  ready,  she  stood 
before  the  mirror  for  a moment,  and  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
her  face.  How  pale  and  sad  she  looked  for  an  expectant  bride  ! 
She  tried  to  look  brighter,  to  think  of  pleasant  things ; but  it 
was  useless  : that  weary,  harassed  look  would  come  into  her 
eyes  and  remain  there. 

While  she  was  still  before  the  mirror  the  maid  returned,, 
announced  that  the  breakfast  was  ready,  and  offered  to  con- 
duct Marjorie  to  the  gentleman,  who  was  awaiting  her  below. 
Trembling  very  much,  Marjorie  followed  the  girl  downstairs. 
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Caussidiere  had  taken  a private  room.  When  he  saw 
Marjorie’s  face  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  foresight ; Imfc 
although  he  noted  her  pale  cheek  and  sad  eyes,  he  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  it  in  his  manner. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  her,  with  both  his  hands  out- 
stretched. He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  then  he  sat 
beside  her  at  the  table  and  tried  to  make  her  eat. 

‘ My  little  wife  must  not  get  ill,’  he  said  ; ‘ she  must  think  of 
her  bright  future,  not  of  her  sad  past.  A few  months,  only  a 
very  few  months,  my  Marjorie,  and  you  shall  come  back  again. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  let  me  take  a pretty  and  a happy 
bride  to  France.’ 

Under  his  reassuring  influence  Marjorie’s  sadness  partly  wore 
away  ; and  a little  later,  when  she  found  herself  walking  in  the 
fields  by  his  side,  she  almost  imagined  she  was  transported  to 
those  early  days  when  he  first  came  to  Annandale. 

It  was  such  a morning  as  would  make  anyone  feel  glad ; the 
wdiole  heavens  and  earth  seemed  to  be  smiling  upon  her — the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  from  above,  and  birds  were  singing  in 
the  air  all  round. 

‘A  pleasant  omen,’  said  Caussidiere,  gazing  smilingly  about 
him,  and  patting  Marjorie’s  hand  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm. 

‘ Marjorie,  ma  belle,  if  the  old  superstition  comes  true,  yours 
should  be  a happy  bridal.’ 

‘Ah,  but  I am  not  a bride  yet,’  answered  Marjorie  quietly. 

‘Not  yet,’ answered  Caussidiere,  ‘but  it’s  almost  the  same 
thing,  little  one.  Nothing  could  part  us  now,  Marjorie.’ 

The  Frenchman  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  almost 
roughly,  and  then  hurried  on  as  if  eager  to  bring  that  strange 
business  to  an  end. 

It  was  certainly  a primitive  wedding.  The  two  walked  to- 
gether through  the  fields  until  they  came  to  a quaint  old  church 
standing  alone  on  a lonely  suburban  road.  When  they  entered 
it  w^as  quite  empty,  and  Caussidiere,  grown  very  serious  now, 
looked  at  his  watch  and  walked  restlessly  about.  Marjorie 
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entered  one  of  the  pews,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  prayed 
silently. 

How  long  she  remained  there  she  did  not  know  ; a hand  laid 
gently  upon  her  shoulder  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  looking  up, 
she  saw  her  lover. 

* Come,  Marjorie,’  he  said  ; ‘ come,  my  love.’ 

She  rose  from  her  knees  ; he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  led 
her  away. 

What  followed  seemed  like  a dream.  She  was  only  dimly 
conscious  of  walking  up  the  broad  aisle,  and  taking  her  place 
before  the  altar  rails.  She  saw,  as  in  a mist,  the  clergyman  in 
his  white  robes,  and  a man  and  a woman  who  were  complete 
strangers.  She  was  conscious  of  the  service  being  read,  of 
giving  her  responses,  of  her  hand  being  clasped,  and  of 
a ring  being  put  upon  her  finger.  Then  she  was  led  away 
again  ; she  was  in  a strange  room,  she  signed  her  name,  and,  as 
she  laid  down  the  pen,  Caussidiere  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

‘ My  wife,’  he  said. 

Yes,  it  was  all  over ; the  past  was  done  with,  the  future 
begun.  Marjorie  Annan  had  been  by  that  simple  ceremony 
transformed  into  ‘Marjorie  Caussidiere.’ 

The  ceremony  over,  the  husband  and  wife  returned  to  the 
inn, 

Marjorie  was  astonished  to  find  an  elaborate  luncheon  laid  out 
in  their  private  room.  Caussidiere,  who  seemed  to  have  a weight 
lifted  from  his  heart,  made  her  sip  the  champagne  which  he 
poured  for  her  with  his  own  hand ; he  saw  the  roses  return 
to  her  cheeks,  the  light  of  happiness  in  her  eyes ; and  when  a 
few  moments  later  the  landlady  came  up  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  strangely  wedded  pair,  Marjorie  looked  bright  and  happy 
as  a bride  should  do. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  they  again  left  the  inn,  Caussidiere 
feeing  all  the  servants  royally,  and  Marjorie  smiling  well  pleased, 
one  and  all,  taken  by  her  gentle  manners  and  pretty  face, 
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murmured  their  congratulations  and  wished  the  young  bride  a 
long  and  happy  life. 

Then  she  entered  the  carriage  which  was  awaiting  her,  and 
drove  away  by  her  husband’s  side  to  the  railway  station. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  PURSUIT. 

The  revelation  of  the  true  relationship  between  the  minister’s 
ward  and  the  proud  lady  of  the  Castle  fairly  stupefied  John 
Sutherland,  it  was  so  utterly  overwhelming  and  unexpected. 

Unusually  simple-minded,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  world,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  Miss  Hetherington  as  a being  far 
removed,  both  by  birth  and  education,  above  ordinary  weak- 
nesses, peccadilloes,  and  temptations  ; a sort  of  moral  granite, 
with  none  of  the  softness  and  frangibility  of  commoner  materials; 
a lady,  in  a word,  without  spot  or  flaw,  and  famous  for  her 
severity  towards  evildoers,  especially  those  of  her  own  sex.  Yes, 
it  was  indeed  a thunderclap  ! And  to  hear  the  confession  from 
her  own  lips,  to  see  the  world-worn  face  gazing  at  him  in  mingled 
fierceness  and  humiliation,  while  the  feeble  frame  shook  like  a 
storm-beaten  tree,  seemed  most  terrible  of  all. 

Xo  wonder  Sutherland  w’ent  ghastly  pale,  and  could  not  at 
first  articulate  a word. 

There  was  a long  pause,  filled  only  with  the  low  monotonous 
wail  of  the  miserable  woman.  At  last  Sutherland  found  his 
tongue,  though  to  little  purpose. 

‘ Oh,  Miss  Hetherington,  what  is  this  you  are  telling  me?  I 
cannot  believe  it ! Marjorie  your  daughter ! Surely,  surely  you 
cannot  mean  what  you  say  V 

‘ It  is  God’s  truth,  Johnnie  Sutherland,’  replied  the  lady 
gradually  recovering  her  composure.  ‘I  thought  to  bear  the 
secret  with  me  to  my  grave,  but  it’s  out  at  last.  Grief  and  despair 
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wrenched  it  out  o’  me  ere  I knew  what  I was  saying.  Gang 
your  ways/  she  added  bitterly,  ^and  spread  it  like  the  town- 
crier.  Let  all  the  world  ken  that  the  line  o’  the  Hetheringtons 
-ends  as  it  began,  in  a black  bar  sinister  and  a nameless  shame.’ 

‘ Do  not  say  that !’  cried  Sutherland.  ‘ What  you  have  said 
is  sacred  between  you  and  me,  I assure  you ! But  Marjorie 
...  Did  she  know  what  you  have  told  to  me  V 

Miss  Hetherington  shook  her  head. 

‘ She  had  neither  knowledge  nor  suspicion.  Even  Mr,  Lor- 
raine knew  nothing,  though  whiles  I fancied  that  he  made  a 
,,  guess.  Only  one  living  man  besides  yourseP  ever  found  out  the 
truth,  and  maybe  ere  this  Marjorie  has  learned  it  frae  him.  God 
belp  me  ! she’ll  learn  to  hate  and  despise  me  when  he  tells 
^ her  all.’ 

‘ You  mean  the  Frenchman  V said  Sutherland.  ‘ How  is  it 
^ that  he ’ 

‘ Curse  him  for  a black-hearted  devil !’  said  Miss  Hetherington, 
with  an  access  of  her  old  fury.  ‘ He  came  here  like  a spy  when  I 
was  awa’,  and  he  searched  amang  my  papers,  and  he  found  in  my 
desk  a writing  I should  have  burnt  langsyne.  Then  he  threatened, 
and  fool-like  I gave  him  money  to  quit  the  place.  He  has  quitted 
vit,  but  with  her  in  his  company,  wae’s  me  !’ 

And  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  Then  quick  as  thought 

* her  mood  changed,  and  she  rose  trembling  to  her  feet. 

‘ But  there’s  no  time  to  be  lost.  While  we  stand  blethering 
and  glowering  he’s  bearing  her  awa’.  Johnnie  Sutherland,  let 
me  look  in  your  face ! Once  again  have  ye  the  heart  of  a 

• man  V 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  gazed  at  him  as  if  to  read 
l his  very  soul. 

‘ Folk  think  ye  o’er  gentle/  she  continued,  ‘ but  I’ve  aye 
liked  you  because  I was  sure  ye  had  a stubborn  will  when  your 
- conscience  told  you  that  the  right  was  on  your  side.  If  that  man 
has  wronged  Marjorie  Annan  would  you  be  feared  to  face  him 
and  avenge  her^’ 
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*If  he  has  played  the  villain/  answered  Sutherland,  deathly 
pale,  hut  determined,  ‘ I would  hunt  him  down  and  punish  him, 
though  I had  to  follow  him  round  and  round  the  world.* 

As  the  young  man  spoke  his  face  wore  an  expression  which 
few  had  ever  noticed  there  before ; all  the  softness  and  sweetness 
disappeared,  the  lines  deepened,  the  eyes  hardened,  and  the 
entire  aspect  grew  hard  as  granite  and  as  unrelenting. 

was  right,*  cried  the  old  lady,  noticing  the  change.  ‘Ye 
have  the  Hetherington  temper,  Johnnie  Sutherland.  Oh,  that  I 
were  a man,  to  gang  in  your  place ! but  you  shall  follow  them 
with  the  swiftness  of  youth  and  the  keenness  0*  injured  love.’ 

A few  minutes  later,  Sutherland  left  the  Castle,  fully  authorised 
to  bring  Marjorie  back  if  possible,  and  armed  with  ample  means, 
in  the  shape  of  a large  sum  of  money,  which  Miss  Hetherington 
thrust  upon  him. 

Left  to  herself  in  the  lonely  Castle,  the  lady  retired  to  her 
private  suite  of  apartments,  and  there  gave  way  to  the  wild 
tempest  of  her  sorrow  and  despair.  Pride  and  self-reproach  con- 
tended together  for  the  mastery  of  her  heart ; but  love  was  there 
too — the  intense  love  of  maternity,  which  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  had  been  flickering  secretly  like  a feeble  Are. 

Sitting  in  her  armchair,  her  head  lying  back  and  her  eyes  fixed 
wildly  on  the  window’s  glimmering  square  and  the  dreary  pros- 
pect beyond,  she  fell  into  a troubled  dream  of  the  past. 

Again  she  was  a proud,  passionate  girl,  reckless  in  her  comings 
and  goings,  caring  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  smiles  of  one 
man,  and  fearing  nothing  but  the  anger  of  her  savage  brother,  in 
whom  the  tigerish  blood  of  the  male  Hetheringtons  ran  tv/ice  fiery 
through  lust  and  wine. 

So  haughty  and  unlovable  had  she  seemed,  so  stubborn  and 
capricious,  that  only  one  man  had  dared  to  woo  her — that  man 
her  father’s  and  her  brother’s  enemy,  the  enemy  of  all  her  house. 
They  had  met  in  secret,  and  she,  with  characteristic  stubborn- 
ness, had  loved  him  better  for  the  feud  that  might  have  kept 
them  asunder.  And  at  last  in  a wild  moment  of  impulse  she 
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had  placed  herself  at  his  mercy,  and  had  loved  him  without  God’s 
blessing  or  the  sanction  of  clergyman  or  priest. 

She  remembered  it  all,  the  daily  sense  of  danger,  the  secret 
meetings,  the  passionate  protestations,  all  the  terrors  and  ecstasy 
of  a forbidden  love.  He  had  sworn  to  marry  her,  to  make  her 
mistress  of  a house  far  greater  than  her  own,  but  had  ever  delayed, 
still  pleading  the  ill-blood  between  the  two  families.  Nor  had 
she  dared  to  press  him  too  eagerly,  dreading  as  she  did  the  wrath 
of  her  own  people. 

Then,  to  the  terror  and  amaze  of  both,  came  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  about  to  become  a mother  ! 

Not  till  she  confessed  her  situation  to  him  did  she  discover 
that  the  hate  of  her  family  was  justified,  and  that  she  had  loved 
a villain  ; for  almost  simultaneously  came  the  news  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  English  Earl.  She  taxed  him 
with  it ; he  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  deny  it.  He  could  never, 
he  said,  unite  himself  with  one  of  her  house. 

How  it  came  about  she  scarcely  knew  : but  one  night,  when 
she  met  her  lover  and  faced  him  with  wild  upbraidings,  a hand 
like  iron  was  laid  upon  her  arm,  and,  turning,  she  saw  her 
brother  Hugh.  The  two  men  faced  each  other  ; there  were  a few 
words,  then  a blow,  and  she  saw  her  lover’s  face  livid  and  bleed- 
ing as  she  swooned  away. 

Later  that  night,  when  Hugh  Hetherington  sought  her  in  that 
very  chamber  where  she  was  now  sitting,  he  had  wrung  the  whole 
truth  from  her,  and,  hearing  it,  had  struck  her  too  with  his- 
^lenched  fist  in  the  face. 

As  she  thought  of  that  time,  she  rose  feebly  and  looked  into 
the  glass.  Yes,  the  mark  was  there  yet ; she  would  carry  it  to 
her  grave. 

Her  worn  face  went  ghastlier  yet  as  she  remembered  what  had 
followed.  How  her  wild  brother  left  the  place  and  was  absent 
for  many  days ; and  how,  just  after  he  returned  and  drove  her 
forth,  she  read  in  a newspaper  that  Lord  Lochmaben,  of  the 
great  Lochmabens  of  the  Border,  had  just  died  suddenly  in  his 
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thirty-fifth  year  somewhere  abroad.  There  was  no  scandal ; 
the  world  did  not  even  know  how  Lochmaben  perished  ; but 
she  knew  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Hugh  Hetherington 
in  a duel  fought  with  swords  on  foreign  soil. 

Ah,  the  darkness,  the  horror,  the  desolation  of  the  next  few 
months  ! iN'o  one  but  her  brother  knew  her  secret,  and  he  kept 
it  well,  so  that  all  the  world  heard  was  that  the  brother  and 
sister  had  quarrelled,  and  that  she  had  left  the  Castle  to  dwells 
temporarily  at  least,  apart.  Xo  one  wondered.  The  Hethering- 
ton temper  was  well  known,  a by-word  ; it  was  as  natural  that 
such  a brother  and  sister  should  hate  each  other  as  that  swords 
should  clash  or  fire  and  torrent  disagree. 

Creeping  in  secret  to  a town  upon  the  English  border,  she 
had  hidden  her  shame  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  No  one 
knew  her ; no  one  suspected  but  that  she  was  some  lowly  woman 
who  had  gone  astray  in  a manner  only  too  common  among  her 
class.  Then  at  last  her  little  one  was  born. 

Sitting  and  reviewing  it  all  darkly,  seeing  memory’s  phantom 
images  flashing  and  fading  before  her,  like  colours  ever  changing 
in  a kaleidoscope.  Miss  Hetherington  felt  again  that  wild, 
murderous  thrill  which  hunted  creatures,  animal  and  human, 
often  feel,  and  which  tempts  them — despairingly,  deliriously — 
to  destroy  their  young.  She  shuddered  and  cowered,  remember- 
ing her  first  impulse.  But  the  child  had  lived ; and  one  night, 
holding  it  to  her  heart,  the  mother  had  disappeared  from  the 
strange  town  as  mysteriously  as  she  had  come,  leaving  no  traco 
or  clue. 

Eascinated  and  afraid,  she  had  returned  to  Annandale,  hiding 
herself  by  day,  travelling  in  the  darkness  only.  How  dark  it 
had  been,  how  the  wind  had  roared,  that  night  when  she  flitted 
like  a ghost  round  the  manse,  and  saw  the  gentle  old  pastor 
counting  his  souvenirs  within ! Her  intention  had  been  to  go 
right  on  to  the  Castle  with  her  burthen ; but  the  sight  of  the 
good  man  decided  her,  and  she  acted  as  the  reader  knows — 
leaving  the  infant  on  the  doorstep,  and  flitting  silently  away. 
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That  night  the  brother  and  sister  stood  face  to  face.  What 
was  said  and  done  no  one  knew ; but  after  a stormy  scene  the 
iady  remained  at  the  Castle.  ^0  one  dreamed  of  connecting 
her  with  the  waif  just  discovered  at  the  manse  door,  for  no  one 
but  her  brother  knew  the  secret  of  her  fall ; and,  as  if  by 
a special  Providence,  the  corpse  of  a woman  was  washed  up 
some  days  later  on  the  Solway  sands,  and  suspicion  pointed  to 
this  woman  as  the  mother  of  the  little  castaway. 

From  that  time  forth,  till  the  day  (which  came  soon)  when 
her  brother  died,  Miss  Hetherington  had  little  or  no  communion 
with  him ; and  when  he  passed  away,  as  wildly  and  darkl}^  as 
he  had  lived,  she  shed  no  tears.  She  had  never  forgiven  him, 
would  never  forgive  him  this  side  the  grave,  for  slaying  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  loved,  and  who  might  perhaps  have 
made  amends.  She  brooded  over  her  wrongs  till  she  grew  pre- 
maturely old,  and  dwelt  in  the  lonely  house,  of  which  she  was 
now  sole  mistress,  like  a ghost  in  a sepulchre,  from  dismal  day 
to  day. 

One  comfort  remained  to  her — one  great  comfort  and  mys- 
terious joy.  With  no  stain  on  her  proud  name,  with  no 
scandalous  mouth  to  breathe  her  secret,  she  still  preserved  her 
child — so  near  to  her  that  she  could  watch  over  her  from  year 
to  year  with  gloomy  yet  tender  love.  Again  and  again  she 
yearned  to  take  the  little  girl  to  her  arms  and  avow  her  mother- 
hood; but  she  shrank  from  the  shame,  and  perhaps,  if  no 
fatality  had  prevented  her,  she  might  have  carried  the  secret  to 
her  grave. 

And  now,  when  her  child  seemed  lost  to  her,  she  wildly  re- 
proached herself  for  not  having  told  her  the  sad  truth  long  ago. 
Marjorie  would  have  kept  her  secret ; of  that  she  was  sure ; and 
doubtless,  being  of  loving  disposition,  would  have  rewarded  her 
confidence  with  tender  love,  shrinking  from  her  no  longer,  com- 
forting her  and  pitying  her  as  a gentle  daughter  should.  Ah, 
yes ! her  curse  had  come  home,  as  she  had  said. 

Her  dislike  to  Caussidiere  had  dated  almost  from  their  first 
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meeting.  It  was  an  instinct,  a prepossession,  for  which  she 
could  hardly  account ; and  like  all  her  feelings,  it  was  resolute 
and  unchangeable.  But  when  the  man,  with  what  seemed 
diabolic  ingenuity,  fathomed  her  long-buried  secret,  and  con- 
fronted her  with  the  discovery  of  her  shame,  the  first  dislike 
deepened  into  over-mastering  hate  and  fear.  And  now,  by 
a flank  movement,  he  had  utterly  defeated  and  cheated  her. 
Well  it  was  for  Caussidiere  that  she  was  not  a man,  hut  a feeble, 
helpless  woman.  Even  in  the  feebleness  and  helplessness  of  her 
womanhood  she  might  get  her  fingers  around  his  throat  yet, 
and  then — woe  to  him  ! 

****** 

John  Sutherland  lost  no  time  in  the  pursuit. 

He  hastened  to  Dumfries  at  once,  and,  by  questioning  the 
railway  officials,  soon  discovered  that  the  fugitives  had  gone 
southward  by  the  mail  the  previous  night.  Further  inquiry 
showed  that  only  two  first-class  passengers  had  been  booked  by 
that  train,  taking  their  tickets  to  Carlisle,  and  that  the  person 
who  took  the  tickets  was  a gentleman  speaking  with  a strong 
foreign  accent. 

At  five  o’clock  he  left  Dumfries,  and  before  nightfall  he  was 
standing  on  the  platform  at  Carlisle. 

Here  he  was  at  fault,  for  Carlisle  is  a busy  central  station, 
where  many  passengers  come  and  go  nightly.  He  discovered  at 
last,  however,  from  one  of  the  porters,  that  two  persons  answer- 
ing to  his  description  had  arrived  the  previous  night  and  driven 
away  in  a hired  fly.  His  next  task  was  to  cross-examine  all  the 
fly-drivers  who  had  been  on  duty  the  previous  night ; and  at 
last,  to  his  delight,  he  discovered  the  one  in  whose  vehicle  the 
fugitives  had  been  driven  away. 

Leaping  into  the  fly,  he  ordered  the  man  to  drive  him  to  the 
hotel  where  Caussidiere  and  Marjorie  had  slept — an  obscure 
inn,  as  has  been  explained,  in  a quiet  part  of  the  town. 

Dismissing  the  fly,  he  surveyed  the  place.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  with  a sign  swinging  before  the  door.  With 
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anxious  heart  he  entered  and  turned  aside  into  the  bar-parlour, 
where  he  sat  down  and  ordered  something  to  drink.  He  was 
waited  on  by  the  landlady  herself,  a buxom,  middle-aged 
woman,  not  disinclined  to  conversation. 

‘ Can  I have  a bed  here  to-night  V he  asked. 

‘And  welcome,’  replied  the  woman.  ‘From  the  north  by 
vour  tongue  V 

Sutherland  nodded. 

‘You  are  very  quiet,  I suppose,  at  this  time  of  year?  iN'ot 
many  guests,  I mean*?’ 

‘ ^ay,  indeed ; but  we  don’t  lay  ourselves  out  for  fine 
company.  Ours  is  a quiet  house,  d’ye  see  V 

* I think  some  friends  of  mine  stayed  here  last  night  V pro- 
ceeded Sutherland,  with  beating  heart.  ‘ I was  going  to  ask  you 
if  they  are  here  still.’ 

‘Friends  o’  yours.  !N'ot  the  French  gentleman  and  the  young 
lady  V 

‘ Yes,’  answered  Sutherland,  trembling  violently. 

‘A  fine  gentleman,  and  liberal-handed.  ’Tis  not  the  first 
time  he  has  honoured  this  house,  and  had  the  best  rooms.  Did 
you  want  to  see  him  V 

‘Yes.  I have  come  for  that  purpose.’ 

‘ Then  you’re  too  late,  master.  They  went  away  by  the  one 
o’clock  train,  directly  the  wedding  was  over.’ 

The  wedding  ! Sutherland  started  as  if  shot  through  the 
heart. 

The  woman  saw  him  change  colour,  and  began  with  feminine 
shrewdness  to  guess  the  cause. 

‘ Maybe  you’re  a friend  of  the  young  lady  1 Pretty  dear,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  trouble.  It  was  a runaway  match,  no  doubt.’ 

Sutherland  rose  to  his  feet,  trembling  like  a leaf. 

‘By  the  one  o’clock  train,  did  you  say]’  he  murmured.  ‘ The 
train  to  the  south  ]’ 

‘ Yes,  to  London.  Oh,  master,  is  there  anything  wrong]’ 

♦Yes  ! — no  ! — I came  too  late,  that  is  all.  Good  night !’ 
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And  he  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  to  the  door. 

‘ Then  you  don’t  want  a bed  V asked  the  woman  following 
Lira. 

Without  answering  her,  he  passed  out  into  the  street,  and 
walked  away,  he  scarcely  knew  whither. 

It  was  all  over  then  ; he  had  lost  Marjorie  for  ever.  Of  what 
avail  was  it  now  to  follow  and  attempt  to  save  her  ? She  had 
made  her  choice,  and  the  result  was  no  business  of  his.  In  the 
dark  rush  of  his  disappointment,  he  almost  regretted  that  Caussi- 
diere  had,  so  far,  behaved  like  a man  of  honour.  How  could 
he  interfere  now  h Where  was  his  right  of  action  ? The  man 
was  her  husband,  and,  though  he  had  behaved  in  other  respects 
like  a scoundrel,  he  had  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
wrath  or  the  necessity  of  explanation. 

Dazed  and  despairing,  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  railway 
station.  He  found  the  telegraph  office  still  open,  and  at  once 
despatched  a telegram  to  Dumfries,  paying  for  a special  message 
to  take  it  on  to  Annandale  Castle. 

The  message  was  as  follows : 

‘ They  were  married  here  this  morning^  and  are  gone  south 
together.  What  am  I to  do  T 

Knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  a reply  before 
morning,  he  entered  the  railway  hotel  and  engaged  a bedroom 
there.  He  neither  undressed  nor  slept  that  night,  but  paced  up 
and  down  the  chamber,  only  now  and  then  flinging  himself  on 
the  bed  and  giving  way  to  tears  of  despair. 

It  was  a night  of  utter  misery.  The  light  and  joy  of  the 
man’s  young  life  seemed  extinguished  for  ever,  for  he  had  loved 
Marjorie  with  all  the  quiet  passion  of  his  soul. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  stood  at  the  telegraph  office,  looking 
haggard  and  ghastly  beyond  measure,  and  asked  for  the  answer 
to  his  message.  It  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  read  these  words : 

‘ Do  not  come  hack.  Follow  her ; hear  the  truth  from  her  own 
lips.  Spare  no  exyjense,  hut  find  her.  I leave  it  all  to  you' 
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It  seemed  a useless  errand,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
argue  or  disobey.  So  he  took  the  first  train  that  was 
going  southward,  and  before  mid-day  was  far  on  his  way  to 
London. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

It  was  not  until  the  train  reached  London  and  Sutherland  stood 
upon  the  platform  at  Euston  Square  that  he  felt  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  his  position. 

When  he  had  entered  the  train  at  Carlisle,  he  had  simply 
been  actuated  with  a wild  wish  to  carry  out  Miss  Hetherington^s 
commands — to  find  Marjorie,  and  whether  she  were  maid,  wife, 
or  widow,  to  bring  her  again  to  her  home.  The  eager  desire  still 
inspired  him,  but  common-sense  now  stepped  in,  and  he  asked 
himself  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  in  the  waning  light  of  day 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  return  to  Annandale 
and  remind  the  broken-hearted  old  lady  that  her  daughter  was 
now  legally  bound  to  remain  with  the  man  who  had  stolen  her 
from  her  home. 

Decidedly  it  would  have  been  the  best  plan,  but  Sutherland 
could  not  adopt  it.  Added  to  his  desire  to  please  Miss 
Hetherington  was  an  eager  impulse  of  his  own  to  see  once  again 
the  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  ‘not  wisely,  but  too  welP;  to  tell 
her  of  the  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  him ; to  beg  of 
her,  wife  or  no  wife,  to  return  with  him  to  Annandale;  and  to 
receive  for  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  in  her  life,  a 
mother’s  kiss  and  blessing. 

He  hailed  a hansom,  drove  off  to  a hotel,  and  during  the 
evening  set  himself  to  review  his  position  very  carefully  and  to 
map  out  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  decide,  for  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  do  absolutely 
nothing. 
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Without  a single  clue  as  to  her  whereabouts,  he  was  to  look 
for  Marjorie  in  London — as  well  look  for  her  in  Europe,  be- 
thought ; still  after  all,  he  argued,  greater  difficulties  than  that 
had  often  been  surmounted,  and  he  had  plenty  of  courage  to- 
go  on. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a little  note  to  Miss  Hetherington. 
He  told  her  in  detail  of  his  discovery  of  Marjorie’s  marriage,  of 
his  journey  to  London,  and  of  his  hopes  of  finding  her,  and  of 
inducing  her  to  return  to  Annandale,  if  only  for  a little  while. 

As  he  could  do  literally  nothing  that  night  except  ascertain 
that  M.'arjorie  was  not  indeed  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  he 
retired  early.  The  next  morning,  according  to  his  country  custom,, 
he  rose  betimes,  and  was  out  in  the  street  before  the  city  had 
shaken  off  its  last  trace  of  repose. 

He  had  laid  his  plans  the  night  before,  and  he  followed  them 
religiously.  He  had  got  in  his  pocket  a long  list  of  all  the 
hotels,  and,  following  it  seriatim^  he  called  at  each  hotel,  made 
minute  inquiries  as  to  the  inhabitants,  and  examined  the  visitor’s- 
book. 

When  the  day  was  done  he  had  learned  nothing,  and  he  wa& 
a little  out  of  heart. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  felt  more  hopeful  again ; a 
good  night’s  rest  had  refreshed  his  body,  and  consequently  his 
mind  was  less  morbid.  He  started  off  with  his  list  in  hi& 
pocket,  but  he  determined  to  pursue  his  inquiries  single-handed 
no  longer.  Before  going  to  the  hotels  he  proceeded  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  enlisted  the  services  of  two  detectives.  These  gen- 
tlemen spoke  so  hopefully  of  the  case  and  promised  so  faithfully 
to  find  the  fugitives,  that  Sutherland,  whose  experience  of  private 
detectives  was  very  limited  indeed,  felt  that  the  thing  was  a& 
good  as  done. 

Although  that  day  his  inquiries  met  with  no  better  success 
than  they  had  done  on  the  day  before,  he  felt  considerably 
more  hopeful  at  night.  He  wrote  quite  cheerfully  to  Miss 
Hetherington,  said  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  in  a very 
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few  days  he  hoped  to  return  to  Annandale,  bringing  her  daughter 
with  him. 

But,  alas  ! days  passed,  and  as  each  one  came  on,  it  found 
Sutherland  more  and  more  disconsolate,  more  and  more  despair- 
ing as  to  his  chance  of  ultimate  success.  The  detectives  came 
to  him  every  day  and  brought  their  reports,  which  were  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  upon  ; they  took  his  money, 
however,  and  what  with  this  demand  and  his  own  expenses,  he 
found  the  fund  supplied  to  him  by  Miss  Hetherington  grow 
wofully  less.  Yet  he  had  done  absolutely  nothing. 

At  length,  though  very  reluctantly,  Sutherland  owned  that 
fate  in  this  particular  matter  had  overmastered  him ; probably 
Marjorie  had  left  London  for  France;  at  any  rate  he  decided 
that  further  search  would  be  useless ; so  he  paid  off  his  detec- 
tives and  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Annandale. 

He  had  made  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  was  return- 
ing to  his  hotel  to  pack  up  his  things  for  the  night-train  to 
Scotland,  when  a curious  circumstance  happened.  Accident 
revealed  to  him  what  a search  of  months  might  never  have 
done. 

He  was  walking  along  moodily  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ; 
he  had  passed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square,  when 
suddenly  he  started  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  A voice, 
it  seemed  to  him  a familiar  voice,  struck  upon  his  ear  ; it  was 
speaking  volubly  in  the  French  tongue. 

Hurriedly  he  drew  aside  to  allow  the  person  to  pass  him  by ; 
then  looking  up  he  recognised  the  French  teacher — Caussidiere. 

‘ Yes,  it  was  certainly  he,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ! He 
was  carrying  on  such  an  excited  conversation  with  his  com- 
panion that  he  had  not  even  noticed  Sutherland,  whose  sleeve 
he  had  almost  brushed. 

Sutherland’s  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  and  confront 
the  Frenchman ; his  next  to  drop  back ; to  remain  unobserved 
behind  and  to  follow  him. 

The  latter  course  he  followed. 
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Where  he  went  he  could  not  tell,  being  unversed  in  the  ways 
and  the  by-ways  of  the  great  city,  but  he  was  taken  in  and  out 
of  by-streets  and  slums — mostly  inhabited  by  French  refugees; 
presently  the  two  men  entered  a house,  from  which,  after  a lapse 
of  half  an  hour,  which  to  Sutherland  seemed  an  eternity,  the 
Frenchman  emerged  alone.  He  called  up  a hansom;  Sutherland 
called  up  one  also,  and  away  they  rattled,  one  after  the  other. 

The  Frenchman’s  hansom  stopped  presently  at  a house  in 
Gower  Street.  Sutherland,  after  noting  the  number  of  the 
house  in  passing,  pulled  up  his  hansom  at  the  corner  of  the 
next  street  and  walked  quietly  back  again. 

By  this  time  both  Caussidiere  and  his  hansom  had  dis- 
appeared, but  Sutherland  recognised  the  place.  He  walked  up 
and  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  examining  the  house, 
staring  at  it  as  if  he  would  fain  penetrate  those  dark  walls  and 
see  the  fair  face  which  he  suspected  to  be  within. 

Then  he  calmly  walked  over,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in- 
quired for  ‘Madame  Caussidiere.’ 

The  servant  admitted  him,  and  he  was  at  once  shown  up- 
stairs. In  one  thing  Sutherland  was  fortunate — Caussidiere 
was  not  at  home. 

He  had  entered  the  house  only  for  a moment  to  give  his  hurried 
instructions  to  Marjorie. 

‘ Pack  up  your  things  at  once,^  he  had  said ; ‘ prepare  your- 
self by  the  hour  of  my  return.  We  leave  for  Paris  to-night.’ 

Then  he  had  hastened  down  again,  entered  his  hansom,  and 
driven  away. 

****•»(• 

Just  an  hour  later  the  hansom  containing  Caussidiere  stopped 
again  before  the  house.  This  time  the  man  received  his  fare, 
and  the  cab  drove  away  empty,  while  Caussidiere  entered  the 
house  and  went  up  to  his  rooms. 

He  found  Marjorie  in  tears,  and  John  Sutherland  by  her 
side. 

At  sight  of  the  latter  he  started,  looking  the  reverse  of 
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pleased;  the  presence  of  the  young  painter,  by  bo  means 
desirable  at  any  time,  was  at  that  moment  particularly  embar- 
rassing. 

But  Caussidiere  was  not  easily  abashed ; his  presence  of  mind 
only  deserted  him  for  a moment,  then  he  came  forward  with  a 
sinister  smile. 

‘ So  it  is  you^  monsieur,’  he  said.  ‘ I am  amazed,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I am  altogether  pleased,  since  through  finding 
Marjorie  in  your  presence  I see  her  with  a sorrowful  face,  and 
%vith  tears  in  her  eyes.’ 

He  came  forward  as  he  spoke  and  held  forth  his  hand,  but 
Sutherland  did  not  take  it.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood 
awkwardly  looking  at  the  two. 

Marjorie  rushed  forward  and  took  her  husband’s  arm. 

‘ Ah,  Leon,’  she  said,  ‘ do  not  be  angry  because  I cried  a little 
at  seeing  an  old  friend.  Though  I love  the  past,  my  love  for  you 
is  not  less ; and  he  has  told  me  such  strange  news.’ 

Caussidiere  smiled  down  upon  her  and  patted  her  cheek.  It 
was  wonderful  how  self  possessed  he  felt  now  he  knew  that  no 
one  could  step  between  him  and  his  prize. 

‘Well,  my  child,’  he  said,  ‘and  what  is  this  great  news 
which  he  has  told  you  V 

‘ He  has  told  me  of  my  mother,  Leon — of  my  dear  mother.’ 

‘ Positively  1’ 

‘ Do  you  understand,  Leon,  that  Miss  Hetherington  is 

my ’ 

‘ Assuredly  I understand,  little  one.  If  I remember  rightly, 
it  fell  to  my  share  to  tax  the  lady  with  the,  fact  some  time  ago, 
and  she  could  not  deny  it.’ 

‘ Then  you  did  know  of  it,  and  you  never  uttered  a word  ; 
you  never  told  me,  Leon  1’ 

‘ Told  you  ? certainly  not,  mon  amie  I It  was  not  my 
' province  to  reveal  the  dark  spots  on  the  fame  of  the  proud  old 
sludy  of  tha  Castle.’ 

‘ It  was  not  your  province  to  tempt  an  innocent  girl  away 
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from  her  home  and  her  friends/  cried  Sutherland,  hotly;  ‘yet 
you  liave  done  it/ 

The  Frenchman  flushed  angrily. 

‘ You  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  the  house,’  he  said,  ‘ if  you 
cannot  speak  civilly.  I have  made  this  lady  my  wife.  She 
belongs  now  to  me  and  my  country,  and  sue  accompanies  me  to 
Paris  to-night.’ 

‘ ]S^o,  not  to-night,’  said  Marjorie,  quickly.  ‘ You  will  not 
take  me  away  to-night,  Ldon  !’ 

‘ And  why  not  to-night,  Marjorie  V 

‘ Because  I have  promised  Mr.  Sutherland  to  go  back  with 
him  to  Annandale  to  see  my — to  see  dear  Miss  Hetherington. 
She  is  ill,  and  she  wants  me,  monsieur.’ 

‘ I regret  it,  but  we  do  not  get  everything  we  wish  in  this 
world.  I must  leave  for  Paris  without  delay  1’ 

Marjorie  hesitated  and  looked  confused.  Then  Sutherland 
spoke,  unconsciously  uttering  the  thoughts  which  had  been  in 
the  girl’s  mind. 

‘ You  can  go  on  to  Paris,’  he  said,  ‘ if  you  allow  Marjorie  to 
return  with  me.’ 

The  Frenchman  gave  a smile  which  was  half  a sneer. 

‘ You  are  consideration  itself,  monsieur,’  he  said.  Then 
turning  to  Marjorie,  he  added  : ‘ What  does  my  wife  say  to 
that  V 

‘ I — I donT  know,’  she  stammered.  ‘ I am  so  sorry  for  Miss 
Hetherington.  It  would  be  only  for  a few  days,  perhaps,  and  I 
— I could  follow  you.’ 

Caussidiere  smiled  again,  this  time  less  agreeably. 

‘You  seem  to  be  tender-hearted,  Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘to  every- 
one but  myself.  Truly  an  admirable  speech  to  make  to  your 
husband  in  the  first  flush  of  the  honeymoon.  I am  too  fond  of 
you,  however,  to  lose  you  quite  so  soon.’ 

‘ Then  you  will  not  let  me  return  V 

‘ Most  assuredly  I shall  not  let  you  go ; what  is  Miss  Hether- 
angton  to  you  or  to  me]  She  is  your  mother,  perhaps,  as  you 
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say ; but  in  her  case  what  does  that  sacred  word  “ mother  ^ 
mean  ? Merely  this  : a woman  so  hardened  that  she  could 
abandon  her  helpless  offspring  to  the  mercy  of  strangers ; and 
afterwards  when  she  saw  her  alone  and  utterly  friendless  had 
not  tenderness  to  come  forward  and  say,  “Marjorie,  you  are  not 
alone  in  the  world ; come  to  me — your  mother  !”  ’ 

‘ Ah,  L6on,  do  not  talk  so  !*  exclaimed  Marjorie ; then, 
seeing  Sutherland  about  to  speak,  she  went  towards  him  with 
outstretched  hands  : ‘ Do  not  speak,’  she  whispered,  ‘ for  my 
sake.  Since  my  husband  wishes  it,  I must  remain.  Good-bye.’ 

She  held  forth  her  hand  and  he  took  it  in  both  of  his,  and 
answering  her  prayer  he  remained  silent.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  in  the  present  instance  the  Frenchman  had 
the  power  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  intended  to 
use  it.  He  had  noted  the  sneers  and  cruel  smiles  which  had 
flitted  over  Caussidiere’s  face,  and  he  saw  that  further  inter- 
ference of  his  might  result  in  evil  for  the  future  of  her  he  loved. 

So,  instead  of  turning  to  the  Frenchman,  he  kept  Marjorie’s 
hand  and  said  : 

‘ You  are  sure,  Marjorie,  that  you  wish  to  remain  V 

‘Yes,’  sobbed  Marjorie,  ‘quite  sure.  Give  my  love  to  my 
dear  mother,  and  say  that  very  soon  my  husband  will  bring  me 
home  again.’ 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  again  and  again ; 
then,  without  another  word,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
when  Caussidiere  stopped  him. 

‘ Monsieur,’  he  said,  ‘ you  will  also,  if  you  please,  bear  a 
leetle  message  to  our  much  esteemed  Miss  Hetherington  from 
me.  Tell  her  that,  though  in  the  first  days  of  our  married  life 
she  has  tried  to  separate  my  wife  from  me,  I bear  her  no  ill-will ; 
on  the  contrary,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  prosperity.  Tell 
her  also,  monsieur,’  added  the  Frenchman  blandly,  ‘ that  since 
Marjorie  Annan  and  I are  one,  we  share  the  same  good  or  evil 
fortune  ; that  she  cannot  now  gratify  her  malignity  by  persecu* 
ting  Leon  Caussidiere  without  persecuting  also  her  own  child  t 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  SEINE. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  Parisian  streets  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  Seine,  close  to  the  quays  and  old  bookstalls,  frequented 
by  the  litUrateiir  out  at  elbows  and  the  bibliomaniac,  there  is  an 
obscure  cabaret  or  house  of  entertainment,  bearing  the  name 
of  Mouche  dJOr,  Besides  the  sanded  salon,  with  its  maib^e 
tables  and  its  buffet,  presided  over  by  a giddy  damsel  of  forty, 
there  is  a dining  chamber  upstairs,  so  low  that  a tall  man  stand- 
ing upright  can  almost  touch  the  ceiling  with  his  head,  and  so 
badly  lit  by  a narrow  window  that  a light  of  some  sort  is  neces- 
sary even  by  broad  day. 

In  this  upper  chamber  one  foggy  afternoon  in  autumn,  three 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  a man  was  seated  alone  and  busily  writing  at  one  of 
the  wooden  tables.  His  papers  were  scattered  carelessly  on  the 
not  too  clean  tablecloth,  on  which  were  spread,  besides  the  said 
papers  and  a ten  centimes  bottle  of  ink,  a knife  and  fork,  a 
pepper  box,  a salt  cellar,  and  stone  bottle  of  French  mustard. 

The  man  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  corpulent,  with  jet- 
black  hair  and  moustache,  but  otherwise  clean  shaven.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  one  of  brutal  and  sensual  good 
humour ; his  dress  that  of  a workman,  blue  blouse,  with  white 
shirt  very  open  at  the  throat ; but  across  his  breast  he  wore  a 
massive  chain  of  gold  or  pinchbeck,  and  his  whole  manner  had 
a jaunty  impudence  and  self-assurance  not  at  all  characteristic  of 
the  true  ouvrier. 

He  wrote  rapidly,  almost  furiously,  now  and  then  pausing  to 
read,  half  aloud,  the  matter  on  the  paper,  obviously  his  own 
composition.  As  he  did  so  he  smiled  well  pleased,  or  frowned 
savagely.  Presently  he  paused,  and  stamped  with  his  foot  tho 
floor. 
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In  answer  to  his  summons  a young  woman  of  about  twenty, 
gaudily  attired,  with  a liberal  display  of  cheap  jewellery,  came 
up  the  narrow  stairs. 

^ Ah,  AdMe  !’  cried  the  man,  ‘is  the  boy  below f 

The  woman  answered  with  a careless  nod. 

‘ Give  him  these  papers — let  him  fly  with  them  to  the  printer. 
Stay  ! Is  any  one  below  V 

*^o  one.  Monsieur  Fernand.' 

‘ Death  of  my  life,  Caussidiere  is  late,'  muttered  the  man. 
‘ Bring  me  some  absinthe  and  a packet  of  cigarettes.' 

The  woman  disappeared  with  the  parcel  of  manuscript,  and 
returned  almost  immediately  bearing  the  things  ordered.  She 
had  scarcely  set  them  down  when  a foot  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Caussidiere,  elegantly  attired, 
with  faultless  gloves  and  boots,  entered  the  room. 

‘Here  you  are!'  cried  the  man.  ‘You  come  a little  late, 
mon  camarade,  I should  have  liked  you  to  hear  the  article  I 
have  just  despatched  to  the  Bon  Citoyen.^ 

‘ It  will  keep  till  to-morrow,  Huet,’  returned  the  other  drily, 
‘ when  I shall  behold  it  in  all  the  glory  of  large  type.' 

Huet,  as  the  man  was  named,  rapped  out  a round  oath. 

‘ It  is  a firebrand,  a bombshell,  by  1'  he  cried.  ‘The 

dagger  thrust  of  Marat,  with  the  epigram  of  Victor  Hugo.  I 
have  signed  it  at  full  length,  mon  camarade — Fernand  Huet, 
Workman,  Friend  of  the  People.' 

Caussidiere  laughed  and  sat  down. 

‘ Ho  man  can  match  you,  my  good  Huet,  in  the  great  war  of 
— words.’ 

‘ J ust  so,  and  in  the  war  of  swords,  too,  when  the  time  comes. 
Nature  has  given  me  the  soul  of  a poet,  the  heart  of  a lion,  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  the  tongue  of  Apollo.  Behold  me  1 When 
heroes  are  wanted  I shall  be  there.' 

Caussidiere  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Well,  is  there  any  news  V he  asked. 

•There  is,  by  heaven  ! Charles  Horr  is  with  us,  and  Deloraine. 
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Ten  new  comrades  signed  and  took  the  oath  last  night,  and,  in 
addition,  a woman,  worth  all  the  ten,  Louise  Capel,  in  whose 
veins  the  divine  blood  of  the  Muses  runs  as  in  my  own.  Ha, 
lia  ! you  should  have  seen  her  as  she  heard  the  programme  of 

the  patriots.  A Pythoness,  by f 

‘ I know  her  well,’  answered  Caussidiere,  contemptuously, 

^ She  comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  Salpetriere.’ 

‘ And  what  thenf  demanded  Huet,  striking  his  fist  upon  the 
table.  ‘ She  brings  the  nymphs  of  the  boulevards  with  her, 
and  the  corybantes  of  the  cabarets  ; and  these,  if  the  word  were 
given  to-night,  could  have  Paris  in  ashes  before  dawn.  Eah  [ 
If  you  were  a poet  or  a philosopher  like  myself,  who  am  both, 
you  would  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  women  with  us  ; you. 
v/ould  perceive  how  little  chance  for  escape  will  be  left  for 
yonder  little  Orpheus  of  the  Tuileries  when  the  Furies  are  let 
loose  and  the  Bacchantes  begin  to  shake  their  gory  hair.’ 

‘ Well,  we  shall  see,’  said  Caussidiere.  ‘ In  the  meantime, 
the  German  line  is  advancing,  as  you  are  aware, ^ 

^ Let  them  advance,  mon  camarade.  There  are  pitfalls  before 
them,  and  worse  pitfalls  for  our  worse  enemies  at  home.  After 
all,  look  you,  the  Germans  are  our  best  friends,  rather  than  our 
foes.  Save  for  them  the  man  of  December,  the  Assassin,  the 
Sullen  Talent,  would  still  be  on  the  Imperial  throne.  Ah 
diahle  ! he  has  fallen — all  the  rest  will  fall.’ 

Despite  his  flowery  periods  and  general  air  of  rhodomontade, 
Huet  had  not  the  air  of  a man  who  took  his  own  opinions  too 
seriously.  His  manner  was  hectoring  and  grimly  humorous, 
rather  than  in  any  sense  of  the  word  earnest  and  convincing. 
While  on  this  subject,  I may  explain  to  the  reader  that  the 
patriot  in  question,  Fernand  Huet,  was  a journalist,  not  a work- 
man, Though  he  affected  the  dress  and  frequently  used  the 
argot  of  the  working  classes,  and  when  particularly  facetious 
called  himself  a ‘ tinsmith,’  he  was  never  known  to  labour  with 
his  hands.  But  he  was  a familiar  figure  wherever  working  men 
of  a political  turn  congregated  ; he  spoke  and  wrote  as  one  of 
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them,  contributing  inflammatory  articles  to  the  Bon  Citoijen  and 
other  Eadical  publications,  and  writing  a great  deal  of  patriotic 
verse,  much  of  which,  though  never  published,  was  industriously 
circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Ho  had  come  many  years  past  from  Normandy,  where  his 
parents  were  well-to-do  peasants,  and  he  had  spent  the  interval, 
which  embraced  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire,  in  scribbling, 
scheming,  vagabondizing,  and  generally  loafing.  Tolerably  well 
educated,  he  had  put  his  knowledge  to  most  ignoble  uses.  He 
drank  a great  deal,  and  was  a great  admirer  of  the  looser  portion 
of  the  fair  sex.  In  fact,  he  had  every  vice  of  the  honest 
Parisian  ‘ patriot,’  with  scarcely  one  redeeming  virtue. 

The  two  men  talked  for  some  time  on  general  subjects ; then 
Huet,  after  regarding  his  companion  with  a prolonged  stare, 
observed  with  a coarse  laugh  : 

‘You  are  a swell  as  usual,  my  Caussidiere.  ParUeii^  it  is 
easily  seen  that  you  earn  not  your  living,  like  a good  patriot,  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow  I Who  is  the  victim,  mon  camarade  ? 
Who  bleeds  V 

‘ I do  not  waste  what  I have,’  returned  Caussidiere,  ‘ and  I 
love  clean  linen,  that  is  all.’ 

Huet  snapped  his  fingers,  and  laughed. 

‘ Do  you  think  I am  a fool  to  swallow  that  canard  ? No,  my 
Caussidiere.  You  have  money,  you  have  a little  nest-egg  at 
home.  You  have  a wife,  brave  boy ; she  is  English,  and  she  is 
rich.’ 

‘ On  the  contrary,  she  is  very  poor,’  answered  Caussidiere. 
‘ She  has  not  a sou.^ 

‘ Liable  P 

‘Nevertheless,  I will  not  disguise  from  you  that  she  has 
wealthy  connections,  who  sometimes  assist  us  in  our  struggle  for 
subsistence.  But  it  is  not  much  that  comes  to  me  from  that 
quarter,  I assure  you.  My  correspondence  and  my  translations 
are  our  chief  reliance.’ 

‘Then  they  pay  you  like  a prince,  mon  camarade P cried 
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Huet.  ‘ But  there,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine.  You  are  with 
us,  at  any  rate,  heart  and  soul  V 

‘ Assuredly.* 

Sinking  their  voices,  they  continued  to  converse  for  some 
time.  At  last  Caussidiere  rose  to  go.  After  a rough  handshake 
from  Huet,  and  a gruffly  murmured  ^ A hihntot^'  he  made  his 
way  down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  found  himself  in  the  sanded 
entresol  of  the  cabaret. 

Several  men  in  blouses  sat  at  the  tables  drinking,  waited  upon 
by  AdMe. 

As  Caussidiere  crossed  the  room  the  girl  followed  him  to  the 
door  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

‘ How  is  madame  V she  asked  in  a low  voice.  ‘ I trust  much 
better  V 

Caussidike  gazed  at  the  questioner  with  no  very  amiable  ex- 
pression. 

‘ Do  you  say  Madame  Caussidiere  ? How  do  you  know  that 
there  is  such  a person  V 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

‘Your  wife  or  your  mistress,  it  is  all  the  same  ! You  know 
whom  I mean,  monsieur  !* 

‘ She  is  better,  then.* 

' And  the  little  gargon  /* 

‘ Quite  well,*  answered  Caussidiere,  passing  out  into  the  street. 

Adele  stood  looking  at  him  as  he  sauntered  away  ; then,  with 
a gesture  of  supreme  dislike,  she  turned  back  into  the  cabaret. 
A little  later  in  the  evening  she  was  entertaining  a select  gather- 
ing of  working-men  and  loafers  with  popular  songs — some 
patriotic,  others  of  very  doubtful  morality.  She  sang  in  a shrill, 
high  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  a piano  played  by  an  old 
man ; and  from  time  to  time,  retiring  into  an  inner  room, 
changed  her  ordinary  dress  for  a ‘ character  * one,  not  always  of 
the  most  modest  kind.  After  each  ditty  she  went  round  with  a 
plate  collecting  coppers ; and  the  money  she  took,  depending 
upon  the  general  enthusiasm,  was  generally  in  exact  proportion 
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to  the  broadness  of  the  allusions  made  in  her  last  perform- 
ance. 

Leaving  the  Mouche  d'Or  behind  him  and  passing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  Caiissidiere  crossed  the  river  and  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Eoyal.  From  time  to  time 
he  exchanged  a nod  or  a greeting  with  some  passer-by,  generally 
a person  much  more  shabbily  attired  than  himself.  Lingering 
among  the  arches,  he  purchased  one  or  two  journals  from  the 
itinerant  vendors,  and  then  passed  slowly  on  till  he  reached  a 
narrow  back  street,  before  one  of  the  doors  of  which  he  paused 
and  rang  a bell.  The  door  being  opened  by  a man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, who  greeted  him  with  a ‘ bon  soir,’  he  passed  up  a 
dingy  flight  of  wooden  stairs  till  he  gained  the  second  floor, 
which  consisted  of  three  rooms  en  suite,  a small  salon,  a bed- 
chamber, and  a smaller  bedchamber  adjoining. 

In  the  salon,  which  was  gaudily  but  shabbily  furnished  in  red 
velvet,  with  mirrors  on  the  walls,  a young  woman  was  seated 
sewing,  and  playing  near  to  her  was  a child  about  a year  and  a half 
old.  Both  mother  and  child  were  very  pale  and  delicate,  but  both 
had  the  same  soft  features,  gentle  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair. 

The  woman  was  Marjorie  Annan — Marjorie  with  all  the 
lightness  and  happiness  gone  out  of  her  face,  which  had  grown 
sad  and  very  pale.  As  Caussidiere  entered,  she  looked  up 
eagerly,  and  greeted  him  by  his  Christian  name.  The  child 
jjaused  timidly  in  his  play. 

‘ You  are  late,  Leon,’  said  Marjorie,  in  French,  ‘ I have 
waited  in  all  day,  expecting  you  to  return.’ 

‘ 1 was  busy,  and  couldift  come,’  was  the  reply.  ‘Any  letters f 

‘ Eo,  L6on.’ 

Caussidiere  uttered  an  angry  exclamation,  and  threw  himself 
into  an  armchair. 

‘ The  old  woman  had  better  take  care,’  he  cried.  ‘ Nearly  a 
week  has  now  passed,  and  she  has  not  replied  to  my  note — that 
is,  to  yours.  And  we  want  money  infern all^g  as  you  know.’ 

Marjorie  sighed,  and  her  eyes  fllled  with  teara. 
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‘ Why  are  you  crying  f demanded  her  husband  sharply. 
‘ Because  you  have  an  unnatural  mother,  who  would  rather  see 
you  starve  than  share  her  wealth  with  you,  or  with  the  child  V 

‘No,  no,  it  is  not  that,’  answered  Marjorie.  ‘Miss  Hether- 
ington  has  been  very  good.  She  has  given  us  a great  deal  al- 
ready ; but  we  require  so  much,  and  I am  sure  she  is  not  so  rich 
as  ^mu  suppose.’ 

‘ She  is  a miser,  I tell  you,’  returned  Caussidicre.  ‘ What 
she  has  sent  you  is  not  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  seamstress’s 
wage.  She  had  better  take  care  ! If  she  offends  me,  look  yoiq 
I could  bring  her  to  shame  before  all  the  world.’ 

‘ You  would  never  do  that  !’ 

‘ But,  yes  ! Why  should  I spare  her  ? She  hates  me,  and  I 
hate  her.  If  it  is  war  a outrance ’ 

‘ Ob,  Leon,  do  not  talk  so  !’  cried  Marjorie,  weeping  now  in 
good  earnest.  ‘ I am  sure  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say,  but 
it  sounds  so  cruel.  She  is  my  dear  mother,  after  all.’ 

‘ A pretty  mother  ! No  better  than  a common  woman  of  the 
town.’ 

‘ Ah,  do  not  say  that  ! She  is  so  good,  and  she  has  had  so 
much  sorrow.  And  think  of  me,  of  little  Leon  ! Whatever 
shame  and  sorrow  you  brought  upon  Miss  Hetherington  vje  should 
have  to  share.’ 

‘ And  what  of  me  f exclaimed  Caussidiere  passionately. 
‘What  of  me,  who  married  you,  who  lifted  you  from  the  mud, 
where  she  left  you,  and  made  you  my  wife  ? I,  too,  must  share 
the  humiliation,  I suppose.  I,  who  could  have  married  a lady 
of  my  own  country,  a lady  without  a stain,  rich  too  ! It  is  a 
pretty  thing  to  live  on  like  this,  a beggar  on  your  mother’s 
bounty;  but  I tell  you  I am  sick  of  it  all.’ 

At  this  moment  there  was  a knock  at  the  room  door,  and  the 
man  who  had  admitted  Caussidiere  entered  with  a letter. 

‘ A letter  for  madame,’  he  said. 

Marjorie  took  the  letter,  and,  wLile  the  man  retired,  opened 
it  with  trembling  hands.  Her  husband  watched  her  gloomily, 
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but  his  eye  glistened  as  he  saw  her  draw  forth  a bank 
order. 

‘WelH*  he  said. 

‘ It  is  from  Miss  Hetherington — from  my — my  mother  ! Oh, 
is  she  not  good  I Look,  Leon  ! An  order  upon  the  bank  for 
thirty  pounds.’ 

‘ Let  me  look  at  it  T said  Caussidiere,  rising  and  taking  it 
from  his  wife’s  hand.  ‘ Thirty  pounds  ! It  is  not  much.  Well, 
what  does  the  old  woman  say  V 

‘ I — I have  not  read  the  letter.’ 

‘ Let  me  read  it !’  he  said,  taking  it  from  her  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words. 

It  was  a longish  communication.  Caussidiere  read  it  slowly, 
and  his  face  darkened,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  following 
words  : 

‘If  you  are  unhappy  come  back  to  me.  Eemember  your 
home  is  always  here.  Oh,  Marjorie  ! my  bairn ! never  forget 
that ! It  is  a mother’s  heart  that  yearns  and  waits  for  you  ! 
Come  back,  Marjorie,  before  it  is  broken  altogether.’ 

Caussidiere  tossed  the  letter  on  the  table. 

‘ So  you  have  been  telling  her  that  you  are  unhappy,’  he  said 
with  a sneer.  ‘ In  the  future  I must  see  all  your  letters,  even 
to  the  postscripts.  And  she  begs  you  to  go  back  to  Scotland  ! 
Well,  who  knows — it  may  come  to  that  yet !’ 

CIIAPTEE  XXVL 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD, 

During  the  first  few  months  of  her  married  life  poor  Marjorie 
had  worn  as  hopeful  a look  as  any  bride  could  wish  to  wear. 
For  she  was  happy  in  a sense.  Caussidiere  was  kind,  and  the 
complete  novelty  in  her  new  surroundings  interested  and 
amused  her,  and  prevented  her  from  thinking  too  much  of  those 
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whom  she  had  left.  !N’ot  that  she  ever  forgot  them;  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  great  secret  of  her  enjoyment  of  Paris  was  the 
thought  of  the  wondrous  accounts,  almost  like  fairy  tales,  which 
she  would  carry  to  her  old  friends  in  Annandale. 

She  was  like  a child  left  alone  on  an  enchanted  island  ; or 
like  one  who,  after  having  spent  all  its  life  in  darkness,  is 
suddenly  brought  forth  to  gaze  upon  the  glory  of  a midsummer 
sun.  The  splendour  of  the  city  filled  her  simple  eyes  with  a 
wondering  kind  of  delight.  She  was  never  tired  of  walking  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  gazing  with 
simple  admiration  upon  the  trim  beauty  of  her  surroundings. 
Their  very  artificiality  pleased  her,  accustomed  as  she  had 
always  been  to  crag  and  moor. 

During  this  time  she  saw  very  little  of  Caussidiere — but  at 
this  she  was  not  surprised.  He  had  of  course  many  pursuits 
which  she  could  not  understand,  many  interests  which  she  could 
not  share.  It  was  inevitable,  and  Marjorie  did  not  complain. 
If  he  was  absent  a good  deal  from  her  side,  he  had  important 
duties,  she  said  to  herself,  which  called  him  away.  For  the 
rest  he  was  not  of  a jealous  turn.  He  allowed  her  to  seek 
amusements  out  of  doors,  and  enjoy  them  as  well  as  she  could 
alone ; and  when  he  was  with  her  he  was  ever  ready  to  listen 
pleasantly  to  the  account  of  the  wonders  which  she  had  seen. 

But  novelties  of  this  kind  soon  exhaust  themselves,  except 
to  childish  minds,  and  Marjorie  was  now  no  child.  There  came 
a time  when  the  artificial  and  toy-like  beauty  of  ‘ Lutetia  of  the 
Parisians  ’ palled  upon  her ; her  soul  cried  out  for  sympathy ; 
she  looked  around  her  and  found  that  no  sympathetic  com- 
munion was  at  hand.  She  began  to  realize  for  the  fi.rst  time 
how  very  far  removed  spiritually  she  was  from  the  man  whose 
life  she  had  agreed  to  share. 

Gradually  they  had  drifted  further  and  further  apart ; and 
now  Marjorie  asked  herself  where  did  the  fault  lie  % Perhaps 
with  herself ; she  had  taken  for  granted  from  the  first  that  she 
could  not  share  his  interests,  and  perhaps  she  had  done  wrong. 
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Well,  she  would  try  to  repair  the  wrong,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future  all  would  he  well. 

With  a new  hope  in  her  heart  she  waited  and  waited  for  her 
husband  to  come  to  her.  Caussidiere  was  late  that  night,  and 
he  looked  w'orried.  Marjorie  saw  this  with  pain,  and  asked 
tenderly  what  was  the  matter. 

‘Nothing,’  returned  Caussidiere  petulantly;  ‘nothing,  that  is, 
which  you  could  understand.  If  you  have  not  supped,  Marjorie, 
ril  sup  with  you.’ 

Marjorie  had  supped,  but  she  would  not  say  so.  She  ordered 
up  the  meal,  and  they  sat  down  to  it  together,  Caussidiere 
meanwhile  thinking  of  anything  but  the  woman  who  sat  beside 
him.  When  the  repast  was  over  he  rose. 

‘ Now,  Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ you  must  go  to  bed.  I expect 
some  people  here  to-night,  and  must  be  alone  with  them.’ 

On  another  occasion  Marjorie,  without  a word  of  protest, 
would  have  gone  obediently  to  her  couch  to  think  over  Miss 
Hetherington’s  letters  and  lier  old  home ; now  she  paused,  and 
went  timidly  to  her  husband. 

‘Leon,’  she  said,  ‘ I am  sure  there  is  something  troubling  you. 
Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  is  V 

Caussidiere  turned  impatiently  from  her. 

‘ Where  is  the  use  V he  returned ; ‘ you  would  not  under- 
stand.’ 

‘ But  I will  try,’  returned  Marjorie.  ‘ I should  wish  to  share 
your  troubles  with  you,  Leon,  for  I am  your  wife.’ 

Caussidiere  started  and  looked  at  her  with  a new  light  in  his 
eyes.  What  did  it  mean  ? — was  she  going  to  be  troublesome, 
this  stupid  little  wife  of  his?  Was  she  going  to  become 
something  more  than  a lay  figure  through  which  his  pockets 
could  be  filled  ? Any  such  signs  should  be  crushed  out  with  a 
merciless  hand. 

‘ Certainly,  Marjorie,  you  are  my  wife,’  he  said,  ‘ consequently 
you  must  do  as  I tell  you.’ 

‘ Of  course  I w ill  do  so,  Imt — — 
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• Very  good,’  returned  Caiissidiere  quietly.  ‘ I am  glad  you 
Lave  learned  a lesson  which  most  women  nnd  difficult.  It 
saves  much  trouble.  It  is  much  better  to  do  things  willingly 
than  unwillingly  since  they  have  to  be  done/ 

He  turned  away  as  if  the  subject  was  ended,  but  Marjorie 
was  not  satisfied  ; timidly  she  approached  him  again. 

‘ Leon,’  she  said,  ‘ I will  obey  you  as  I have  said,  but  I wish 
to  do  more.  I wish  to  share  your  troubles,  to  bring  to  you 
comfort,  and  to  be  to  you  all  that  a good  wife  should  be.’ 

Caussidiere  gave  a smile  which  was  half  a sneer. 

‘ Suppose  all  this  were  impossible — what  then  V he  said.  ‘ I 
tell  you,  Marjorie,  the  only  thing  you  can  give  me  is  what  you 
seem  disinclined  to  give  me — obedience.  There,  there,  hurry 
away.  I have  more  important  things  to  fill  my  head  than 
home  worries.  Good-night.’ 

She  went  to  bed  to  spend  half  the  night  in  tears. 

From  that  time  forth  the  idea  of  any  spiritual  communion 
existing  between  herself  and  her  husband  vanished  for  ever  from 
Marjorie’s  mind,  and  she  began  to  fear  the  man  whom  she  had 
hoped  to  love  and  honour. 

If  she  was  tempted  now  and  again  to  broach  the  subject  which 
he  pronounced  a forbidden  one  between  them,  she  was  quickly 
deterred  by  the  look  which  crossed  her  husband’s  face.  It  was 
that  look  which  had  made  Marjorie  begin  to  fear  him. 

Still  she  had  one  hope  which  kept  her  from  despairing 
utterly — it  was  the  hope  of  returning  once  more  to  her  old 
home.  During  these  weary  days  when  she  sat  at  home  alone 
she  recalled  the  prcmiise  which  Caussidiere  had  made  to  take 
her  back  and  show  Imr  once  more  the  faces  and  the  home  which 
she  had  loved.  In  every  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Miss 
Hetherington  she  spoke  so  eagerly  of  their  meeting,  and  of 
the  happy  time  which  would  come  to  her  when  she  got  back  to 
Annandale,  that  she  unconsciously  gave  the  old  lady  a glimpse 
of  the  hopelessness  of  her  domestic  life. 

Thus  time  rolled  on.  Days  passed  into  weeks,  weeks  into 
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months.  The  first  year  of  their  married  life  had  almost  expired, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  promise  which  Caussidiere  had 
given.  At  length  Marjorie,  timidly  enough,  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him.  To  her  amazement  he  received  the  proposal  that 
he  should  take  her  back  with  an  amused  smile. 

‘ And  so  you  really  think,  little  one,’  said  he,  ‘ that  I could 
bury  myself  again  in  that  outlandish  place,  and  subject  myself 
again  to  the  tragical  airs  of  Madame  Mere  !’ 

But,  Leon,  you  promised.’ 

‘Did  I % Well,  perhaps  I did ; but  if  so,  that  was  before 
marriage.  This  is  twelve  months  after.  Voila  la  difference,^ 

‘ Do  you  say,  then,’  said  Marjorie  in  a voice  almost  broken  by 
tears,  ‘ that  I am  never  to  go  back  home  V 

‘ ^N’ot  at  all.  Probably  you  will  go,  but  not  yet.  Why 
should  you  wish  to  go  ? Are  you  not  contented  here  -with 
me  V 

‘Yes,  I am  quite  contented,  only ^ 

‘ Wellf 

‘Ah,  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Perhaps  you  would  not 
comprehend,  but  it  is  so  lonely  for  me.  You  have  all  your  friends 
about  you,  and  I have  no  one.  They  are  all  strange  to  me,  and 
I long  so  much  to  see  a face  that  I have  known.  Leon,  dear,  do 
you  understand  V 

It  did  not  seem  that  he  did  understand,  for  he  put  her  from 
him  coldly. 

‘ You  talk  like  a child,’  he  said.  ‘ Lonely  h Why  should  you 
feel  lonely  % Are  not  my  friends  your  friends  ? What  more  do 
you  wish?’ 

His  friends ! Marjorie  shuddered  as  she  recalled  them — the 
boisterous  men  and  coarse  loud  women  who  came  to  the  house ; 
and  whom  she  shrank  from  and  feared  almost  as  much  as  she 
now  feared  her  husband.  At  first  her  unfamiliarity  with  tho 
laanguge  had  alienated  her  from  these  beings,  who  revolved  like 
satellites  around  Caussidiere  ; and  afterwards,  when  she  grew 
more  familiar  with  the  tongue,  she  voluntarily  kept  herself  apart. 
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What  they  were,  who  they  were,  she  did  not  know ; she  only 
felt  that  their  lives  could  never  be  brought  into  close  communion 
with  her  own. 

Of  all  this  she  said  nothing  to  Caussidiere.  They  were  his 
friends,  and  she  knew  that  any  comment  upon  them  would  be 
sharply  resented. 

So  time  passed  on,  and  every  day  matters  grew  worse  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  veil  was  falling  from  Marjorie^s  eyes 
indeed. 

Often  as  she  sat  alone,  with  the  troubled  city  all  around  her, 
she  pictured  to  herself  how  different  had  been  her  lot  when  she 
lived  a simple  country  girl  by  the  side  of  Annan  Water.  Better 
for  her,  perhaps,  if  she  had  married  John  Sutherland  and  dwelt 
beside  her  own  kith  and  kin. 

How  happy  and  peaceful  all  that  life  seemed  to  her  now — now 
that  she  had  no  one  with  whom  to  share  a thought ! 

Thus  Marjorie  came  to  that  time  in  her  life  when  the  craving 
for  sympathy  is  strongest.  In  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  Paris 
her  child  was  born — a little  boy,  who  grew  into  a bright-eyed 
little  fellow,  and  became  the  idol  of  poor  Marjorie’s  heart. 

She  had  hoped  at  first  that  the  birth  of  the  child  might  knit 
more  closely  together  the  love  of  the  father  and  mother ; but 
so  far  from  looking  upon  the  event  as  a pleasant  one,  Caus- 
sidiere seemed  irritated  at  the  affair,  and  took  no  pains  to 
■conceal  his  anger.  It  simply  meant  a drag  upon  him,  and  as 
such  he  resented  it. 

So  the  boy  who  used  to  cling  affectionately  about  his  mother  s 
neck  learned  to  look  with  dread  upon  this  tall,  dark,  gloomy 
man,  whom  he  was  taught  to  call  ‘ father.’  Seeing  this,  the 
mother  loved  him  with  all  the  strength  of  her  young  heart ; 
indeed  it  was  his  presence  alone  which  kept  her  spirit  from  sink- 
ing utterly. 

****** 

The  receipt  of  Miss  Hetherington’s  cheque  seemed  to  come 
like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the  little  household.  Caussl- 
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diere  was  certainly  pleased.  Though  it  was  not  so  much,  he 
said,  as  the  old  miser  might  have  sent,  it  was  certainly  acceptable 
under  the  circumstances. 

After  taking  care  to  pocket  the  draft  he  tossed  up  the  boy  and 
kissed  him,  and  told  Marjorie  he  looked  as  if  she  coddled  him 
too  much.  Then  he  prepared  to  leave. 

* Shall  you  be  back  soon,  Leon  V asked  Marjorie  timidly. 

Whenever  she  addressed  him  now  she  was  always  fearful  of 
the  reception  of  her  words. 

^ I shall  not  return  at  all,’  answered  Caussidiere ; ‘ or  rather  I 
shall  be  late,  as  I dine  with  a little  party  of  friends.  Do  not 
sit  up  for  me.’ 

And  with  another  kiss  blown  airily  to  his  offspring  he 
was  off. 

Marjorie  did  not  cry  or  show  any  sign  that  this  conduct  dis- 
tressed her.  She  was  too  used  to  it  for  that.  She  turned  in 
tender  despair  to  her  only  comfort — the  child.  They  sat  alone 
together,  the  little  one  perched  on  his  mother’s  knee,  listening 
open-mouthed  as  she  talked  to  him  of  her  old  home.  She  told 
him  about  Miss  Hetherington,  about  the  manse,  and  Mr.  Lorraine, 
who  lay  quietly  asleep  in  the  little  kirkyard.  How  strange  it 
would  be,  she  thought,  to  take  their  little  one  there.  How 
Miss  Hetherington  would  love  him  ; how  old  Solomon  would 
stare  and  call  it  ‘ uncanny  ’ to  hear  him  prattling  so  prettily  in 
French.  Ah,  but  would  the  day  ever  come  when  she  could  take 
him  there  indeed  ? 

Long  after  the  child  had  gone  to  bed,  Marjorie  sat  by  the 
fire  thinking  of  those  happy  days ; she  wrote  to  Miss  Hether- 
ington concealing  as  well  as  she  could  the  dark  spots  in  her 
life;  speaking  cheerfully  and  happily  of  her  little  boy,  and 
still  dwelling  upon  the  hope  of  one  day  bringing  him  to  her  old 
home. 

Then  she  sat  down  to  wait  for  her  husband. 

Caussidiere  was  late,  and  when  he  appeared  Marjorie  saw  at  a 
glance  that  all  his  good  humour  had  left  him.  He  was  angry 
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at  finding  her  up  ; accused  her  of  wishing  to  time  his  going  and 
coming,  and  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  bed.  Without  a word 
Marjorie  obeyed  ; she  saw  that  he  was  rather  the  worse  for  liquor, 
and  that  anything  she  might  say  would  provoke  him. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  early  according  to  her  usual  custom* 
To  her  amazement,  just  as  she  was  about  to  give  the  child  his 
breakfast,  Caussidiere  came  down. 

He  had  dressed  with  unusual  care ; he  took  his  breakfast 
silently,  and  when  it  was  over  he  went  upstairs  again  to  add  a 
few  more  touches  to  his  already  carefully  made  toilet ; and  he 
reappeared,  nodded  to  the  boy  and  to  Marjorie — he  was  too  well- 
dressed  to  touch  either — and  left  the  house. 

Though  he  had  said  nothing,  Marjorie  was  certain  from  his 
dress  and  mysterious  manner  that  it  was  no  ordinary  work 
which  had  called  him  away  that  morning,  and  as  she  thought 
of  the  strange  cold  way  he  had  left  her  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

Suddenly  there  was  a knock  at  the  door.  Hastily  brushing 
away  her  tears,  Marjorie  cried  ‘‘ Entrez^  and  the  door  opened, 
admitting  a woman,  none  other  indeed  than  Adele  of  the 
Mouclie  (TOr, 

Of  all  the  women  of  Caussidifere’s  acquaintance  this  was  the 
one  whom  Marjorie  most  wished  to  avoid.  She  was  half  afraid 
of  Adele,  since  she  had  on  one  occasion  heard  her  singing  one 
of  her  songs  in  a cafe  crowded  with  men.  Marjorie’s  strict 
Scotch  training  made  her  shrink  from  communion  with  such  a 
woman.  When  she  saw  Adele’s  face,  tnerefore,  she  felt  troubled, 
and  demanded  rather  coldly  what  she  sought. 

^ I seek  Caussidiere,’  returned  Adele.  ‘ Is  he  at  home  V 

‘ No,’  returned  Marjorie  quietly,  ‘he  has  gone  out.’ 

She  thought  this  answer  was  conclusive,  and  expected  to  sea 
Ad^le  disappear,  but  she  was  disappointed.  She  came  in, 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  walked  over  to  little  Leon  and 
patted  him  on  the  head. 

L&n  gazed  up  and  smiled,  he  had  no  fear  of  her;  but 
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Marjorie  made  a movement  as  if  to  protect  him  from  her 
touch. 

As  Marjorie  came  forward,  Adele  looked  up  from  the  hoy’s 
curly  head,  and  asked  almost  roughly  : 

‘ Where  is  Caussidiere,  did  you  say 

‘ I do  not  know,^  returned  Marjorie,  drawing  her  boy 
towards  her;  ‘he  did  not  tell  me.’ 

‘ He  seems  to  tell  you  very  little  about  himself,  madame,’ 
said  AdMe,  fixing  her  eyes  strangely  upon  her  companion’s  face ; 
then  she  added  suddenly — ‘ Why  do  you  draw  the  boy  away 
from  me  V 

Marjorie  did  not  answer,  so,  with  a short,  hard  laugh,  the 
girl  continued  : 

‘ I suppose  you  think,  madame,  that  I am  not  fit  to  touch 
him,  that  my  touch  will  contaminate  him  ? Well,  perhaps  you 
are  right !’ 

‘ I did  not  mean  that,'  returned  Marjorie  gently. 

‘ If  I kissed  the  little  one,  would  you  be  angry  V cried  Ad^le, 
with  a curious  change  of  manner.  ‘ Ah,  madame,  I am  bad 
enough,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think  me.  I love  little 
children.  I once  had  a little  boy  like  this  of  my  own.’ 

* A little  boy  1 Then  you  are  married ; you  have  a hus- 
band ? ’ 

‘ When  my  child  was  only  a baby,  before  he  could  walk  or 
speak,’  continued  Adele,  not  heeding  the  question,  ‘ I — I lost 
liim.  I do  not  even  know  if  he  is  alive  or  dead.’ 

And  she  lifted  little  Leon  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him 
wildly. 

Marjorie’s  gentle  heart  was  touched. 

‘You  lost  your  child  f she  cried,  full  of  sympathy. 

‘ He  was  taken  from  me,  madame.  I was  too  poor  to  keep 
him,  and  one  night — one  cold  winter  night — his  father  placed 
him  in  the  basket  at  the  Foundling.  I have  never  seen  him 
pi  nee — never  !’ 

‘How  wicked  of  you  ! — how  cruel ! — to  desert  your  child  1’ 
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‘You  do  not  understand.  In  France  it  is  the  custom  when 
folk  are  poor/ 

Marjorie  shrank  from  the  woman  in  horror.  All  her  maternal 
heart  was  in  revolt,  and  with  an  impulsive  gesture  she  drew  little 
Leon  to  her,  and  embraced  him  tenderly. 

AdMe  looked  at  the  pair  with  a strange  expression  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  pity. 

‘ And  your  husband,  madame  V she  asked  suddenly.  ‘ Is  he 
good  to  you  V 

‘Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  V said  Marjorie,  in  surprise. 

‘Never  mind/  returned  AdMe,  with  her  old  laugh.  ‘For 
myself,  I think  that  all  men  are  canaille.  It  is  we  others,  we 
women,  who  bear  the  burden,  while  the  men  amuse  them- 
selves. Why  does  Caussidiere  leave  you  so  much  alone  1 Why 
does  he  dress  so  well,  and  leave  you  and  the  little  one  so  shabby? 
Ah,  he  is  like  all  the  rest  P 

‘What  my  husband  does,’  cried  Marjorie  indignantly,  ‘is  no 
concern  of  yours.  I will  not  hear  you  say  a word  against  him  f 

Adele  laughed  again. 

‘ You  are  only  a child,’  she  said,  moving  to  the  door.  ‘ Will 
you  give  Monsieur  Caussidiere  a message  from  me  f 

‘ Yes,  if  you  wish.’^ 

‘ Tell  him  he  is  wanted  to-morrow  at  our  place ; he  will 
understand.’ 

She  half  opened  the  door,  then  turned  and  looked  back. 

‘ Do  you  know,  madame,  that  in  a few  days  the  Germans 
will  be  before  Paris  V 

‘ Ah,  yes  !’ 

‘ Let  them  hasten  ! I hope  they  will  come  soon.  I shall  not 
be  sorry,  for  one,  if  they  burn  Paris  to  the  ground  !’ 

‘Why  do  you  say  that?’  cried  Marjorie,  shocked  at  the 
speaker’s  tone  as  well  as  the  words. 

‘ Let  them  burn  Paris,  and  me  with  the  rest  of  the  people ; 
it  will  be  well,’  said  Adele,  in  a low  voice,  very  bitterly.  ‘ The 
bonfire  is  ripe,  madame  ! But,’  she  added,  ‘ I should  be  soiry 
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r if  any  harm  came  to  you,  or  to  the  child.  Some  day,  perhaps 
— who  knows  ? — I may  he  able  to  serve  you.  Will  you  remem- 
ber thatf 

‘What  do  you  mean  f exclaimed  Marjorie.  ‘You  are  a 
strange  woman  ; you 

‘ I am  what  I am ; sometimes  I think  I am  a devil,  not  a 
woman  at  all.  Good-bye  !’ 

And  without  another  word  she  disappeared,  leaving  Mar- 
jorie lost  in  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  interview  between 
them. 


CHAPTEE  XXYII. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES, 

On  leaving  Marjorie  that  day  and  coming  into  the  street, 
Caussidiere  walked  along  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  boule- 
vards. He  hummed  a light  air  as  he  went,  and  held  up  his 
head  with  that  self-satisfaction  only  felt  by  the  man  who  has 
K money  in  his  pocket.  Indeed,  the  receipt  of  Miss  Hethering- 
ton’s  draft  had  taken  a weight  off  his  mind,  as  he  had  an 
appointment  that  evening  with  an  individual  whose  tastes  were 
expensive  like  his  own. 

His  first  care  being  to  turn  the  piece  of  paper  into  coin  of 
the  realm  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  one  of  the  numerous  exchange  bureaux  of  the  city — a 
dingy  shop  in  a by-street  off  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the 
window  of  which  was  full  of  notes  and  money  of  all  nations. 

Behind  the  counter  sat  a little,  bearded  man  in  spectacles, 
presenting  the  unwashed  appearance-  characteristic  of  most  good 
‘patriots.’  With  this  worthy  Caussidiere  cordially  shook 
hands. 

‘ Well,  my  Caussidiere,  what  news  V asked  the  money- 
changer. 

There  was  no  news,  Caussidiere  explained.  The  ‘ good  cause  ^ 
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(whatever  that  might  be)  was  progressiog  famously.  Mean- 
time the  visitor  had  come  to  transact  a little  business,  which  he 
at  once  explained. 

The  money-changer  examined  the  draft,  and  nodded  his  head 
approvingly. 

‘ Good ; it  is  all  right,  I think.  You  can  present  this  your- 
self and  draw  the  money.’ 

^ I want  cash  at  once,’  returned  Caussidiere.  ‘ If  you  cannot 
give  me  all,  let  me  have  a portion.’ 

‘ How  much  V 

^ Ten  napoleons  will  serve.’ 

* You  shall  have  them,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ Eut  where  are  you 
going  h What  is  in  the  wind  V 

Caussidiere  smiled  as  he  took  the  money. 

‘ To-night  I am  going  to  the  theatre ; after  that  to  a little 
supper.’ 

‘ And  in  good  company,  my  Caussidiere  ? Ha,  ha  ! I have 
a guess  who  will  be  your  companion.  Eut  madame,  your  little 
wife — what  of  her  V 

‘ She  is  where  all  wives  should  be — at  home,’  answered  Caus- 
sidiere, with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders.  ‘ Good  day,  and  au  revoirl 

Leaving  the  shop,  he  passed  out  to  the  boulevards.  His 
business  during  the  day  does  not  concern  us ; but  when  it  was 
-evening,  and  the  lights  were  lit,  the  cafes  thronged,  the  foot- 
paths full  of  people  coming  and  going,  he  reappeared  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Lighting  a cigar,  he  strolled  up  and  down  ; 
paused  at  a kiosk  and  bought  a newspaper ; then  approaching 
the  front  of  one  of  the  great  cafes,  found  a vacant  seat  at  a table, 
ordered  some  coffee,  and  sat  down  in  the  open  air  watching  the 
busy  throng. 

He  was  sitting  thus  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
a figure  standing  close  by  him.  It  was  that  of  a young 
man,  dressed  carelessly  in  a tweed  suit,  and  wearing  a wide- 
awake hat.  He  was  standing  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows talking  to  another  man,  somewhat  his  senior,  whom 
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he  had  just  met.  Caussidi^re  caught  a portion  of  their  convex 
sation. 

‘ And  hoo  long  hae  ye  been  in  Paris  V asked  the  elder  man. 

* All  the  summer/  replied  the  other.  ‘ I came  here  to  study 
and  paint,  and  I have  been  doing  very  well  How  are  all  in 
Annandale  V 

• Brawly,  brawly.  "Where  are  you  staying  V 

Caussidiere  did  not  catch  the  reply,  and  the  two  men  moved 
away  with  the  crowd ; but  he  had  recognised  at  a glance  in  the 
younger  of  the  interlocutors  an  old  friend — John  Sutherland. 

‘ Diable  P he  muttered.  ‘ What  has  brought  him  to  Paris.  I 
must  take  care  that  he  and  Marjorie  do  not  meet.* 

He  rose,  paid  for  his  refreshment,  and  walked  away.  It  waa> 
now  eight  o’clock.  Hailing  a fiacre^  he  jumped  in  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Theatre  du  Chatelat. 

The  Chatelat  stands  in  one  of  the  great  squares,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  Paris.  It  is  an  establishment  devoted, 
like  the  London  Alhambra,  to  spectacular  entertainments,  not 
always  of  the  most  refined  description. 

Alighting  at  the  door,  Caussidiere  strolled  into  the  vestibule 
and  paid  for  a seat  in  one  of  the  balcony  boxes.  He  found  the 
vast  place  thronged  from  floor  to  ceiling  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  a Fierie,  then  in  its  hundredth  night,  the  Se;pt  Filles  du 
Diahle,  and  founded  on  some  fanciful  Eastern  story.  It  was  a 
tawdry  piece,  with  innumerable  ballets,  processions,  pageants, 
varied  with  certain  scenes  of  horse-play,  in  which  a corpulent  low 
comedian,  a great  popular  favourite,  was  conspicuous.  Caussi- 
diere was  charmed,  concentrating  his  admiring  eyes  particularly 
on  one  black-eyed,  thickly-painted  lady,  who  personated  a fairy 
prince,  and  sang  ‘ risky  * songs,  with  topical  allusions  and  dancing 
accompaniments,  in  a very  high  shrill  voice,  to  the  great  rapture 
of  the  assembled  Parisians.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  Caussh 
dike  left  his  seat  and  strolled  round  to  the  back  of  the  theatre.^ 
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Passing  the  Cerberus  of  the  stage  door,  by  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  well  known,  Caussidi^re  soon  found  himself  ‘ behind  the 
scenes,'  and  pushed  his  way  through  a confused  throng  of  super- 
numeraries, figurantes,  and  stage  carpenters  till  he  reached  the 
green  room. 

Here  he  found  many  of  the  performers  lounging  about  and 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Dressed  in  a turban  and 
sultan’s  robes,  and  surrounded  by  a group  of  ladies  in  all  kinds 
of  scanty  costumes,  was  the  obese  low  comedian — as  loud-voiced, 
low-foreheaded  a satyr  of  a man  as  could  be  found  in  the  theat- 
rical profession,  even  in  Paris. 

As  Caussidiere  appeared,  the  actor  greeted  him  by  name  with 
a loud  laugh. 

‘ Welcome,  enfant^  welcome,'  he  cried,  shaking  hands. 
‘ The  Germans  are  approaching,  yet  behold — we  survive.  As  I 
was  saying,'  he  continued,  addressing  the  ladies,  ‘no  sooner  did 
Xichette  perceive  the  monk  in  her  chamber  than,  wrapping  the 
curtains  around  her  and  uttering  a scream,  she  exclaimed ' 

Into  the  rest  of  his  speech,  which  consisted  of  a highly-sea- 
soned anecdote  taken  from  one  of  the  loose  boulevard  journals, 
we  do  not  purpose  to  follow  him  j it  would  scarcely  bear  tran- 
scription, but  scalreiix  as  it  was,  it  was  received  with  shrill 
laughter  and  applause  by  the  assembled  ladies  of  the  company. 
The  low  comedian,  in  fact,  was  famous  for  his  funny  stories^ 
which  were  blasphemous  when  not  indelicate,  and  generally 
stupid  into  the  bargain. 

The  ladies  now  turned  to  Caussidiere,  who  greeted  them  by 
their  Christian  names — Blanche,  Rose,  Ada,  AdMa,  Sarah,  and 
80  on.  He  seemed  to  know  them  well,  but,  as  he  talked  to 
them,  looked  round  impatiently  for  some  person  who  was  not 
present. 
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Presently  the  object  of  his  search  entered,  being  no  other 
than  the  fairy  prince  he  had  admired  so  much  from  the  first. 
Seen  closely  she  was  a young  woman  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
with  bold  black  eyes,  and  a petulant  mouth,  significant  of  ill- 
temper.  Directly  she  saw  him  she  tossed  her  head  and  made  a 
grimace. 

‘ So  it  is  you  P she  cried.  ‘ I thought  you  were  dead  and 
buried.’ 

‘ And  you  did  not  mourn  me  V returned  Caussidiere  softly, 
with  his  most  winning  smile.  ‘ Well,  I have  come  to  ask  you 
to  sup  with  me  to-night  at  the  Cafe  des  Trente  Etoiles.’ 

‘ I shall  not  come  ! I am  engaged  f 

‘ Nonsense,  Seraphine  You  will  come  V 

‘ Of  course  she  will  come,’  cried  the  low  comedian,  breaking 
in.  ‘ My  children,  live  in  amity  while  you  can,  and  drink  of 
the  best,  for  the  Germans  are  approaching.  Papa  Corbert  com- 
mands you — be  merry,  my  children,  while  you  may.  Seraphine, 
Caussidiere  is  a king  to-night;  you  will  join  him,  and  drink 
confusion  to  the  enemies  of  France  f 

‘ Why  did  you  not  come  before  V demanded  Seraphine  sharply. 
‘ It  is  a week  since  I have  seen  you.  Were  you  nursing  the 
baby  at  home  V 

The  ladies  laughed  merrily. 

‘Ah,  Caussidiere  is  a model  husband,’  exclaimed  Made- 
moiselle Blanche;  ‘he  rocks  the  cradle  and  goes  to  bed  at 
ten.’ 

‘Ladies,’  said  Corbert  with  mock  solemnity,  ‘I  conjure  you 
not  to  jest  on  such  a subject.  I am  a family  man  myself,  as  you 
are  aware.  Pespect  the  altar!  Venerate  the  household  ! — and 
since  the  Germans  are  approaching ’ 

‘ Bother  the  Germans,’  interrupted  Seraphine.  • Let  them 
come  and  burn  Paris  to  the  ground.  I should  not  care.  I tell 
you,  Caussidiere,  I have  an  engagement.’ 

‘ Don’t  believe  her,’  cried  Corbert.  ‘ Seraphine  will  sup  with 
you.  She  loves  Brunet’s  oyster-pates  too  well  to  deny  you. 
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Think  of  it,  ray  child  ! A little  supper  for  two,  with  Chamber- 
tin  that  has  just  felt  the  fire,  and  champagne.’ 

* * * * * 

An  hour  later  Caussidiere  and  Mademoiselle  Seraphine  were 
seated  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  Cafe  des  Trente  Etoiles  ami- 
cably discussing  their  little  supper. 

The  actress  was  gorgeously  apparelled,  splendid  in  silks  and 
feathers,  with  jewellery  everywhere  about  her,  and  diamonds 
sparkling  in  her  hair.  Her  face  was  still  thickly  powdered  and 
made  up,  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  darkened;  but  despite  the 
questionable  style  of  her  adornment  she  looked,  to  use  the 
French  expression,  ravissante. 

So  at  least  Caussidiere  thought,  as  he  sat  and  w^atched  her 
with  delighted,  amorous  eyes  ; saw  her  sip  her  champagne,  heard 
her  merry  bird-like  laughter,  as  she  freely  exchanged  jokes  and 
repartees  with  the  attendant  who  came  and  went. 

The  supper  was  charming ; Seraphine  forgot  all  her  irritation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  dainties  set  before  her,  for  she  loved  the 
sweet  things  of  life,  even  down  to  a pate. 

When  the  meal  was  done  and  the  waiter  had  brought  in  the 
coffee,  the  pair  sat  side  by  side,  and  Caussidiere’s  arm  stole  round 
the  lady’s  waist. 

‘Take  your  arm  away,’  she  cried,  laughing.  ‘What  would 
Madame  Caussidiere  say  if  she  saw  you  V 

Caussidiere’s  face  darkened. 

‘ ^N’ever  mind  her,’  he  returned. 

‘ Ah,  but  I do  mind  ! You  are  a bad  man,  and  should  be  at 
home  with  your  wife.  Tell  me,  Caussidiere,’  she  continued, 
watching  him  keenly,  ‘does  she  know  how  you  pass  the 
time  V 

‘ She  neither  knows  nor  heeds,’  replied  Caussidiere.  She  is  a 
child,  and  stupid,  and  does  not  concern  herself  with  what  she 
does  not  understand.’ 

Seraphine’s  manner  changed.  The  smile  passed  from  her  face, 
and  the  corners  of  her  petulant  mouth  came  down.  Frowning, 
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she  lighted  a cigarette,  and  leaning  back,  watched  the  thin  blue 
wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  curled  up  towards  the  ceiling. 

‘What  are  you  thinking  off  asked  Caussidiere,  tenderly. 

‘ I am  thinking ^ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ That  you  are  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be  trusted ; you  have 
given  this  person  your  name,  and  I believe  she  is  your  wife  after 
all;  and  if  that  is  so,  what  will  become  of  all  your  promises  to 
me.  I am  a fool,  I believe,  to  waste  my  time  on  such  a man.’ 

‘ Seraphine  !’ 

‘ Is  she  your  wife,  or  is  she  not  !’ 

‘ She  is  not^  my  angel.’ 

‘ Then  you  are  free  Answer  me  truly ; no  falsehoods,  if  you 
please.’ 

‘ I will  tell  you  the  simple  truth,’  replied  Caussidiere,  sinking 
his  voice  and  nervously  glancing  towards  the  door.  ‘ In  one 
sense,  look  you,  I am  married ; in  another  I am  not  married  at 
all.’ 

‘ What  nonsense  you  talk  ! Do  you  think  I am  insane  f 

‘ I think  you  are  an  angel.’ 

‘ Pshaw  ! Take  your  arm  away.’ 

* Listen  to  me,  Seraphine.  The  affair  is  very  simple,  as  I 
will  show  you.’ 

‘ Bien  I Go  on  !’ 

‘ In  a moment  of  impulse,  for  reasons  which  I need  not  explain, 
I married  her  of  whom  you  speak,  according  to  the  English  law. 
It  was  a foolish  match,  I grant  you ; and  I have  often  repented 
it  from  the  moment  when  I met  youJ 

‘ Ap'h  murmured  Seraphine  with  a contemptuous  shrug  of 
her  little  shoulders. 

^Aprh?  Well,  the  affair  is  clear  enough.  I am  a Erench 
citizen,  my  Seraphine !’ 

He  looked  at  her  smiling,  with  an  expression  of  wicked  mean- 
ing, She  returned  the  look,  laughing  petulantly. 

‘ What  of  that  V she  asked. 
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‘ Do  you  not  perceive  ] So  long  as  I remain  in  my  mother 
country,  where  no  ceremony  has  taken  place,  this  person  is  not 
my  wife  at  all.  The  law  is  very  convenient,  is  it  not  ] A mar- 
riage in  England  with  an  English  subject  is  no  marriage  unless 
it  has  been  properly  ratified  in  France.' 

S6raphine  uttered  an  exclamation.  She  knew  her  companion 
to  be  unscrupulous,  and  she  herself  was  not  over-squeamish  in 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life ; but  Caussidiere's  words  revealed 
an  amount  of  diabolic  calculation  for  which  even  her  easy 
morality  was  not  prepared. 

‘ Oh,  but  you  are  traitreux,  she  cried.  ‘ It  is  abominable.  Why 
do  you  not  do  what  is  right,  and  acknowledge  her  according  to 
the  French  law  V 

‘ For  a very  good  reason.  There  is  some  one  I love  better^  as 
you  know.' 

But  the  actress  drew  herself  angrily  away. 

‘ You  love  no  one.  You  have  no  love  in  your  heart.  I tell 
you,  Leon,  I am  sorry  for  her  and  for  her  child.  There  is  a 
child  too,  is  there  not  V 

‘ Yes,'  replied  Caussidiere. 

‘ Does  she  know,  this  poor  betrayed,  what  you  have  just  told 
me  V 

‘ Certainly  not.  It  would  only  distress  her  1' 

‘ It  is  infamous  !'  exclaimed  S6raphine. 

‘ Xot  at  all,’  he  answered.  ‘ She  is  very  happy  in  her  ignorance, 
I assure  you.  When  the  time  comes  and  it  may  come  when 
you  please,  I will  tell  her  the  truth,  and  she  will  quietly  go 
home.' 

There  was  a long  pause.  Seraphine  continued  to  smoke  her 
cigarette  and  to  glance  from  time  to  time  with  no  very  admiring 
eagerness  at  her  companion.  It  was  clear  that  the  frank  con- 
fession of  his  villainy  had  not  raised  him  in  her  esteem.  Seeing 
her  coldness,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject  he  rang  for  the 
waiter  and  ordered  the  hill.  While  that  document  was  being 
prepared  he  opened  his  purse  and  looked  into  it.  The  act 
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seemed  to  remind  him  of  something  he  had  forgotten.  He 
felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  drew  forth  a small  cardboard 
box. 

^ I have  something  to  show  you,’  he  said  smiling. 

Seraphine  glanced  up  carelessly. 

‘ What  is  it,  pray  V 

^ It  is  this,’  replied  Caussidiere,  opening  the  box  and  showing 
a gold  bracelet  richly  wrought.  ‘ Do  you  think  it  pretty  ? 
Stay  ! Let  me  try  it  on  your  arm  !’ 

So  saying,  he  clasped  the  bracelet  on  Seraphine’s  left  wrist. 
Holding  out  her  arm,  she  looked  at  it  with  assumed  carelessness 
but  secret  pleasure,  for  she  was  a true  daughter  of  the  theatre, 
and  loved  ornament  of  any  kind. 

‘ I see  !’  she  said  slyly.  ‘ A little  present  for  madame  !’ 

‘ Diahle  / No,  it  is  for  you — if  you  will  accept  it.’ 

‘ No,  thank  you.  Please  take  it  away.  I will  not  take  what 
belongs  to  another.’ 

^ Then  I will  throw  it  into  the  street !’ 

At  this  moment  the  waiter  returned  with  the  bill.  It 
amounted  to  a considerable  sum,  and  when  Caussidiere  had 
settled  it  and  liberally  fee’d  the  bringer,  there  was  very  little 
left  in  the  purse. 

‘You  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  my  sake,’  said  Caussidiere 
softly  as  he  assisted  the  actress  to  put  on  her  cloak. 

‘No,  no,’  answered  Seraphine,  but  without  attempting  to  take 
the  bracelet  off.  ‘Apropos,  Leon,  where  do  you  get  your 
money  ? You  do  not  work  much,  I think,  and  yet  you  spend 
your  cash  sometimes  like  an  English  milor.’ 

‘ I wish  I were  twenty  times  as  rich,  for  your  sake  !’  cried 
Caussidiere,  evading  the  question.  ‘ Ah,  my  S6raphine,  I adore 
you  r 

He  drevf  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  The 
present  of  the  bracelet  had  prevailed,  and  she  suffered  the  salute 
patiently ; but  there  was  an  expression  in  her  face  which 
showed  that  she  rated  her  admirer  exactly  at  his  true  worth. 
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A few  minutes  later  Caussidifere,  with  the  actress  hanging  on 
his  arm,  gaily  quitted  the  cafe. 

* " * * * * ♦ 

Dawn  was  already  beginning  to  break  dimly  over  the  roofs  of 
Paris  when  Caussidiere  returned  home.  He  opened  the  street- 
door  with  a key,  ascended  the  stair,  and  reached  the  sitting- 
room,  where  he  found  a hand-lamp  dimly  burning. 

The  light  of  the  lamp,  flashing  upon  his  handsome  face,, 
showed  it  flushed  and  wild,  the  eyelids  red,  the  eyes  feverish 
and  troubled.  After  quickly  drawing  off  his  boots,  he  took  the 
lamp  and  passed  quietly  into  the  inner  chamber. 

There,  in  a quaintly  curtained  bed,  lay  Marjorie  Annan  fast 
asleep,  her  blue  eyes  closed,  her  golden  hair  scattered  on  the 
pillow,  her  arm,  in  its  snowy  gown,  out-stretched  upon  the 
coverlet.  Beside  the  bed,  in  a species  of  wooden  cot,  was  little 
Leon,  also  sleeping  tranquilly. 

But  Marjorie’s  sleep  was  troubled.  Her  lips  moved,  and  she 
stirred  restlessly,  murmuring  often  to  herself.  Caussidiere  stood 
and  looked  at  her,  holding  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  the  rays- 
played  softly  over  the  sleeper’s  sweet  seraphic  face. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  opened  her  eyes. 

‘ Oh,  it  is  you,^  she  cried,  with  a faint  smile.  ‘ You  are  late,. 
L&n.’ 

Caussidiere  nodded,  but  did  not  reply.  Setting  down  the 
lamp,  he  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  neckcloth  before  the 
mirror. 

‘ I was  dreaming  when  you  disturbed  me,’  continued  Marjorie 
gently.  ‘ It  was  not  a pleasant  dream,  and  I am  glad  you  woke 
me  from  it.  I thought  I was  far  away,  by  Annan  Water.’ 

‘ Indeed !’  muttered  Caussidiere,  with  some  indifiference. 
^ There,  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  again,’ 
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AN  artist’s  model. 

On  the  morning  after  her  strange  interview  with  Marjorie, 
AdMe  of  the  Mouclie  dressed  in  the  wildly  extravagant 
costume  of  a p6troleuse,  and  holding  a flaming  torch  in  her 
hand,  was  standing  in  an  artist’s  studio — a grimy  enough  apart- 
ment, situated  in  a hack  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Madeleine. 

She  was  posing  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist  immediately  in 
front  of  her,  but  her  eyes  were  flxed  not  upon  him,  but  upon 
the  figure  of  a young  man  who  was  working  hard  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Ever  since  she  first  came  to  the  studio,  just 
three  days  before,  Ad^e  had  watched  this  young  man  very 
curiously. 

His  behaviour  interested  her.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  worked 
at  his  picture  with  quiet  pertinacity.  Presently  the  young 
fellow  dropped  his  brush  and  walked  silently  from  the  room. 
Adhle  turned  her  eyes  upon  his  companion. 

‘ Who  is  your  friend,  monsieur  V she  asked  abruptly. 

The  artist,  deeply  engaged  in  his  work,  failed  at  first  to  notice 
her  question. 

‘ Who  is  he  V she  asked  again. 

‘He  V 

‘ Yes  ; the  young  man  who  works  always  and  never  speaks.^ 

‘ He  is  a friend.’ 

‘Xaturally,  monsieur,  since  he  shares  your  studio.  Eut 
where  does  he  come  from  f 

The  artist  smiled. 

‘ You  seem  curious  about  him,  mademoiselle,’  he  said. 
^ What  do  you  wish  to  know  concerning  him  V 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

‘ Wish  to  know  !’  she  exclaimed.  ^ Ma  foil  I have  no  ivish 
to  know,  monsieur,’ 
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‘Then  I don't  mind  telling  yon.  He  is  a countryman  of 
mine.  He  was  born  in  a village  near  where  I was  born.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a boy  ; and  when  he  came  to  Paris  a 
few  months  ago,  determined  to  work  hard  and  compelled  to  livo 
on  slender  means,  I offered  to  share  my  studio  with  him,  and 
he  is  here.  There,  you  have  lost  your  fierce  look,  and  got  quite 
a tame  one  into  your  eyes.  You  are  no  longer  a wild  creature 
of  the  Eevolution.  You  are  also  stiff,  I perceive.  Take  a few 
turns  about  the  rooms,  mademoiselle,  then  we  will  go  on.' 

The  artist  walked  over  to  a table  littered  with  all  kinds  of 
dSbris,  filled  a well-coloured  briar-root  pipe,  and  began  to 
smoke. 

He  was  a tall  man,  slight  in  build,  rather  good  looking,  but 
very  carelessly  dressed  ; when  he  walked,  he  did  so  with  a 
slight  limp,  though  he  appeared  to  have  all  his  limbs ; and  when 
he  spoke  French,  he  did  so  with  a very  strong  insular  accentu- 
ation. From  himself  Adele  had  learned  nothing  of  his  personal 
history,  for  he  was  chary  of  giving  that  kind  of  information, 
and  at  times  more  inclined  to  work  than  talk.  Their  acquain- 
tance was  of  the  most  business-like  nature.  He  had  seen  her 
one  evening  in  a cafS  chantant ; had  marked  her  as  an  excellent 
model  for  a figure  he  was  about  to  paint  in  the  foreground  of  a 
picture  he  was  then  busily  preparing — the  figure  of  a woman  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  was  about  to  fire  the  Bastille. 
He  had  made  her  an  offer,  and  AdMe,  having  her  mornings  free, 
and  being  by  no  means  unwilling  to  add  to  her  somewhat 
slender  income,  had  accepted  the  offer,  and  had  agreed  to  place 
three  mornings  of  every  week  at  the  artist’s  command. 

It  was  dull  work,  Ad^e  found,  standing  on  a rostrum  for  an 
hour  at  a time  in  one  set  attitude ; and  she  had  tried  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  situation  by  chattering  to  the  artist ; but  find- 
ing that  her  advances  met  with  scant  encouragement,  she  soon 
relapsed  into  taciturnity,  and  became  more  interested  in  the 
young  Artist  who  shared  the  studio,  and  who  worked  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room 
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Haviog  received  permission  to  rest,  Adele  shook  herself  like  a 
young  pantheress,  and  leapt  lightly  from  the  rostrum,  while  her 
employer,  having  lit  his  pipe,  strolled  off  and  left  her  in  sole 
possession  of  the  studio.  She  stood  for  a moment  to  stretch 
her  limbs,  already  cramped  with  posing ; then  she  gave  a care- 
less glance  about  her. 

It  was  a dreary-looking  room,  with  a great  skylight,  and  a 
window  commanding  an  outlook  over  the  roofs  of  Paris. 
Artistic  lumber  was  scattered  everywhere  — easels,  palettes, 
paint-tubes,  pieces  of  loose  canvas,  not  to  speak  of  a table  on 
which  stood  an  empty  coffee-pot  and  some  cups,  some  paint 
brushes,  and  a black  bottle. 

Adele  strolled  thoughtfully  to  the  further  end  of  the  studio, 
where  the  younger  of  the  two  men  had  been  working.  There 
stood  the  picture  at  which  he  worked  so  assiduously,  covered 
with  a green  fold  of  baize.  AdMe  longed  to  have  a peep  at  it. 
She  listened ; returned  to  the  door  ; there  was  no  sound  ; then 
she  ran  lightly  across  the  room,  lifted  the  loose  baize,  and  ex- 
posed the  picture  to  full  view. 

‘ Holy  Mother  !’  she  exclaimed,  starting  back  with  raised 
eyebrows  and  hands. 

‘ You  are  startled,  mademoiselle,^  said  a voice.  ^ Do  you  con- 
sider the  picture  a bad  one  V 

Adele  turned  and  saw  her  employer  gazing  at  her  from  the 
threshold  of  the  room. 

‘ If  you  please,’  he  continued,  advancing,  ‘ we  will  return  to 
our  work.  Your  face  has  got  some  expression  now  : the  rest 
has  done  you  good.’ 

Without  a word  she  turned  from  the  picture,  mounted  her 
rostrum,  and  fell  into  her  accustomed  pose. 

Por  a time  the  artist  worked  again  silently,  and  Adele,  glanc- 
ing from  him  to  the  picture,  seemed  deliberating  as  to  what  she 
should  do. 

Presently  she  spoke. 

‘ How  long  has  he  been  in  Paris  V she  said,  indicating  by  a 
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eidelong  movement  of  her  head  the  person  who  usually  occupied 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

‘ Several  months,  as  I informed  you/  returned  the  artist,, 
without  looking  up  from  his  work. 

‘ Who  is  his  models 

* Which  one  / 

“ For  that  picture.’ 

^ No  one.  He  paints  from  memory.* 

^ Ah,  then,  he  has  known  her  ] he  is  a compatriot  of 
madame  V 

‘ Of  whom  V 

‘ Of  the  original  of  that  picture — Madame  Caussidiere.’ 

‘ Ah,  you  think  you  trace  a likeness  to  a friend  V 

‘ I do  not  think  it,  monsieur ; I know  it.  It  is  madame,  not 
as  she  is  now — ah,  no — but  as  she  must  have  been  years  ago, 
before  she  married  that  chouan  of  a Caussidiere  !’ 

‘ You  are  complimentary  to  your  friend’s  husband.’ 

‘ Mij  friend  T exclaimed  the  girl ; ‘ ah,  no,  monsieur,  she  is 
not  that — she  is  too  good  for  that — and  if  she  used  to  be 
his  friend,  tell  him  he  ought  to  help  her.  She  wants  some 
one’s  help.’ 

^ Probably,’  returned  the  Scotchman ; ‘ but  it’s  a dangerous 
thing,  my  girl,  to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife,  and  my 
friend  will  do  well  to  keep  out  of  it.  There,  that  will  do  for 
this  morning,  AdMe,’  he  added,  as  she  leapt  from  the  rostrum ; 

^ take  my  advice,  and  say  nothing  of  this  incident  to  madame 
your  friend.  It  may  unsettle  her,  and  make  the  end  of  her 
married  life  rather  more  unbearable  than  the  beginning  of 
it.’ 

He  lit  up  his  pipe  again  and  strolled  carelessly  about  the 
studio  until  Ad^e  had  left.  Then  his  manner  suddenly 
changed ; he  left  the  studio,  rushed  up  a flight  of  stairs,  and 
entered  the  little  snuggery  above,  where  his  companion  was 
eitting,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

‘ Sutherland,  my  boy,’  he  exclaimed,  ^good  news  !’ 
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Sutherland,  awakened  suddenly  from  a day-dream,  started 
from  his  chair. 

‘ About  Marjorie  V he  cried. 

‘ Yes,’ returned  his  friend  with  a smile,  ^ about  Marjorie.  I 
have  been  talking  this  morning  with  a woman  who  is  one  of  her 
intimate  friends.’ 

‘ Where  is  she?’  exclaimed  Sutherland.  ‘ Let  me  see  her  !’ 

‘Now,  look  here,  my  good  fellow,’  returned  the  other,  ‘you 
must  sit  down  and  cease  to  excite  yourself.  Moreover,  you 
must  work  cautiously,  or  my  prize  may  turn  out  a blank. 
Yes,  I have  discovered  in  the  model  Adele  one  who  may  tell 
you  just  what  you  want  to  know — who  is  often  in  the  house 
with  Marjorie,  who  knows  exactly  how  happy  or  how  wretched 
she  may  be,  and  w^ho,  if  properly  handled,  may  be  made  to  tell 
you  all.  But  you  must  be  careful,  as  I have  said,  for  she  is  a 
rough  creature,  and  might  turn  stubborn.  She  is  gone  now,  but 
she  will  return  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  talk  to  her.  Think  it 
over,  and  decide  for  yourself  the  best  way  to  act.’ 

He  descended  to  the  studio,  while  Sutherland  sank  again  into 
his  chair  to  think  of  Marjorie.  Think  of  Marjorie  ! Did  ever 
an  hour  pass  when  he  did  not  think  of  her  ? Her  presence  in 
the  city  seemed  to  sweeten  the  very  air  he  breathed.  Wherever 
he  looked  he  seemed  to  see  her,  and  whenever  he  painted  a pic- 
ture it  was  her  face  which  grew  beneath  his  brush. 

He  had  come  to  Paris  still  cherishing  the  one  hope  which 
had  been  his  ever  since  that  day  when  she  had  left  them  all  for 
the  man  whom  she  had  made  the  master  of  her  life — the  hope  of 
watching  and  guarding  her  from  sorrow.  It  was  a wild,  ex- 
travagant dream,  and  he  soon  saw  its  hopelessness.  How  could 
he  guard  her  now  ? 

He  had  watched  her  day  by  day ; had  seen  with  bitter  pain 
her  pretty  face  grow  pale  and  sad ; but  he  had  shrunk  from 
revealing  himself,  because  he  had  feared  to  make  her  hard  lot 
even  harder  for  her  to  bear.  Besides,  although  she  looked  pale 
and  sad,  he  had  no  absolute  proof  of  her  husband’s  cruelty. 
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But  now  he  saw  new  hope  ; he  should  be  able  to  gain  absolute 
knowledge  if,  as  his  friend  said,  he  worked  well. 

He  thrust  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and  drew  forth  a 
letter. 

It  was  one  from  Miss  Hetherington  which  he  had  received 
•only  the  day  before.  He  turned  to  a certain  paragraph  and 
read  ; 

‘ Be  sure  to  look  to  Marjorie.  She  does  not  complain,  but  I 
am  certain  from  her  letters  she  is  unhappy.  My  poor  bairn  ! 
If  you  cannot  gain  information,  you  must  go  to  her  in  spite  of 
that  man.  She  must  not  be  left  there  to  break  her  heart.^ 

No,  she  should  not;  he  was  determined  she  should  not.  He 
would  speak  to  Adele  on  the  following  day,  and  act  upon  the 
information  which  she  gave. 

He  spent  a singularly  restless  night;  the  next  morning  he 
looked  pale  and  harassed.  But  after  breakfast  when  he  entered 
the  studio  he  was  quite  calm.  He  was  working  with  his  custo- 
mary ardour  when  the  studio  door  opened  and  Adele  came  iru 

The  moment  she  appeared  he  sprang  up  and  accosted  her. 

‘ I am  glad  you  have  come,’  he  said  in  doubtful  French. 
•I — I wish  to  speak  to  you  about  a lady  whom  you  know  well 
Yes ; Nairn,  my  friend,  has  told  me  that  you  know  her.’ 

AdMe  fixed  her  wild  eyes  upon  the  young  man,  and  then, 
with  a curious  smile,  pointed  to  the  portrait. 

‘ You  mean  her  f she  asked. 

‘ Yes,  yes ! Tell  me  all  you  know  concerning  her.  I am 
interested  in  her — deeply  interested.  My  friend  tells  me  that 
you  sometimes  visit  the  house,  though  how  or  why  I cannot 
guess.  What  takes  you  there?’ 

‘I  carry  a message  sometimes  from  the  cabaret,’  answered 
Adele. 

‘And  you  see  her? — you  speak  to  her? 

^ Why  not?’  said  the  girl  somewhat  defiantly,  for  she  read  in 
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the  young  man^s  face  no  little  astonishment  that  Marjorie  should 
see  such  company.  ‘ Yes,  I see  her — and  the  child.  She  is 
like  that  picture,  but  changed,  older.  But  there,  perhaps  you 
sometimes  see  her  for  yourself  f 

‘ Only  from  a distance,’  answered  Sutherland.  ‘ I have  not 
spoken  to  her ; she  does  not  know  that  I am  in  Paris.  But  I 
have  seen  enough,’  he  added  sadly,  ^ to  suspect  that  she  is  un- 
happy and  neglected.  Is  that  so  V 

Adele  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  in  silence,  then  she 
said,  with  the  low  harsh  laugh  habitual  to  her: 

^You  know  little  or  nothing,  monsieur.  If  you  will  swear 
not  to  betray  me,  I can  tell  you  much  more — of  her — and  of 
her  husband.  Eiahle,  I should  love  to  do  him  an  ill  turn,  and 
her  a good  one.  Will  you  swear?’ 

‘Yes,’  answered  Sutherland,  startled  by  the  girl’s  strange 
manner.  ‘Por  God’s  sake  tell  me  all  you  know  1’ 

Upon  being  further  questioned,  it  seemed  that  AdMe  knew 
really  very  little  concerning  Marjorie  herself.  She  could  only 
tell  Sutherland  what  he  had  already,  by  quiet  observation, 
discovered  for  himself,  that  Marjorie  seemed  unhappy;  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  herself  and  her  husband ; that, 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  fear  him. 

About  Caussidiere  himself  Adele  was  much  more  explicit — 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  his  secret 
life,  and  spoke  of  it  without  reserve.  Suddenly  she  asked  : 

‘ Do  you  know  Mademoiselle  Seraphine,  of  the  Chatelet  V 
‘No.’ 

‘ Well,  Caussidiere  does.’ 

‘ What  of  that  ?’ 

‘Well,’  repeated  AdMe,  ‘how  dull  you  are,  monsieur.  You 
asked  me  just  now  why  Caussidiere  neglects  his  wife,  and  I tell 
you.’ 

‘ He  has  an  intrigue  with  an  actress  ?’ 

‘ Not  exactly.  He  simply  prefers  her  company.  When 
Madame  Mere  sends  a little  cheque,  Caussidiere  changes  it. 
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gives  S^raphine  a little  supper,  and  leaves  his  wife  to  mind  the 
baby  at  home.  Voilh  tout  I 

She  turned  as  if  about  to  leave  him,  but  Sutherland  called 
her  back. 

^ Mademoiselle  AdMe,  I — I am  not  a rich  man,  but  Madame 
Caussidiere  has  friends  who  will  not  see  her  want.  You  have 
access  to  her,  I have  not ; you  can  give  her  some  money * 

AdMe  laughed  aloud. 

‘ That  is  so  like  a man,’  she  said.  ‘ Give  her  money ! I give 
her  money,  who  can  earn  but  a few  sous  by  singing  at  a caf4  ? 
She  would  think  I stole  it.  Besides,  she  does  not  want  money, 
monsieur.’ 

Again  she  turned  to  go  away,  and  again  he  detained  her. 

‘ Adele,  you  see  madame  very  often,  do  you  notV 

‘ I go  when  I can.  I like  the  boy.’ 

‘ Women  can  often  say  a word  of  comfort  to  each  other.  You 
won’t  say  that  you  ever  met  me,  but  if  you  can  make  her  happier 
by  a word  sometimes ’ 

He  paused  in  some  confusion,  and  held  forth  a napoleon. 
AdMe  laughed  again,  and  roughly  tossed  his  hand  aside. 

‘ Bah  ! kindness  is  not  to  he  bought  from  Adele  of  the  Mouche 
d/Or,  I shall  see  her  often,  for,  as  I said,  I like  the  child.’ 

She  walked  away  from  him  this  time,  lifted  the  green  baize 
which  covered  the  picture,  and  looked  again  at  the  face. 

‘Ah  ! monsieur  !’  she  said ; ‘she  does  not  look  like  that  now; 
that  is  a happy  maiden,  peaceful  as  the  Madonna,  not  Madame 
Caussidiere.’ 

She  dropped  the  baize  again,  walked  away  to  attend  to  her 
master,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and  Sutherland  was  left 
to  ponder  over  what  she  had  said. 

His  reflections  were  by  no  means  pleasant.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  whole  motive  of  Caussidiere’s  conduct  from 
beginning  to  end.  His  had  been  no  wild  infatuation  for  Marjorie 
— he  had  married  her  knowing  she  was  Miss  Hetherington’s 
child ; in  the  hope  of  inheriting,  through  his  wife.  Miss  Hether- 
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ington’s  wealth.  So  far  his  purpose  had  been  gained.  Miss 
Hetherington,  overcome  by  fear  of  her  son-in-law  and  pity  for 
her  daughter,  had  given  largely  from  her  own  means,  little  know- 
ing that  these  supplies  were  squandered  upon  Marjorie’s  success- 
ful rival. 

During  the  few  days  which  followed,  Sutherland  was  like  a 
man  entranced — utterly  bewildered  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

Once  or  twice  he  saw  Marjorie  walking  with  her  little  boy  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  he  fancied  that  her  face  looked  more 
careworn  than  ever.  He  dared  not  speak  to  her.  It  would  be 
better,  he  thought,  to  make  his  presence  known  to  Caussidiere, 
and  to  give  that  gentleman  plainly  to  understand  that  unless 
Marjorie’s  life  were  made  more  bearable  to  her,  the  cheques  from 
Miss  Hetherington  would  inevitably  cease.  That  would  be  the 
only  way  to  touch  Caussidiere’s  heart — it  was  the  surest  way  to 
proceed,  and  Sutherland  determined  to  act  upon  it. 

One  morning — some  two  days  after  his  interview  with  Adele 
— he  left  his  rooms  with  the  determination  to  find  Caussidiere. 
So  engrossed  was  he  with  his  new  idea,  that  for  the  time  being 
he  forgot  all  else.  He  walked  through  the  streets,  along  the 
boulevards.  He  was  wondering  how  and  where  he  should  carry 
out  his  design,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  name. 

He  started,  turned  quickly,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Marjorie  ! 

For  a moment  he  could  say  nothing.  A mist  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  rising  tears  choked  him  ; but  he  held  forth  his 
hands  to  grasp  her  trembling  fingers. 

‘ Johnnie,’  she  said,  ‘ it  is  really  you  1 Oh,  I am  so  glad,  so 
glad !’ 

He  brushed  away  the  mist  which  was  blinding  his  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her  again.  Her  cheeks  were  suffused,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a sad  smile  played  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
She  looked  at  that  moment  something  like  the  Marjorie  whom 
he  had  known  years  before. 
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The  change  lasted  only  for  a moment,  then  her  face  became 
paler  and  sadder  than  it  had  been  before,  and  her  voice  trembled 
as  she  said  : 

‘ Johnnie,  you  must  tell  me  now  how  they  all  are  at  Dum- 
fries.’ 

She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  which  were  placed  by  the 
roadside,  and  Sutherland  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

‘ I was  sitting  here,’  she  said,  ‘ when  I saw  you  pass.  At 
first  I could  not  believe  it  was  you,  it  seemed  so  strange  that 
you  should  be  in  Paris,  that  I should  meet  a friend  from  Scot- 
land.’ 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  again,  and  her  voice  trembled. 
Turning  her  face  away,  she  beheld  a pair  of  eyes  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  up  at  her. 

‘ L6on,  mon  she  said,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  child’s 
golden  curls ; then  turning  to  Sutherland  she  said,  ^ This  is  my 
little  boy.’ 

As  little  Leon  was  not  conversant  with  English,  Sutherland 
addressed  him  in  the  best  French  at  his  command.  He  took  the 
child  on  his  knee,  and  the  three  sat  together  to  talk  over  old 
times. 

‘ It  seems  so  strange  I can  hardly  believe  it  is  real,’  said  Mar- 
jorie. ‘ Tell  me  how  long  have  you  been  in  Paris,  and  how  long 
will  you  stay  V 

‘ How  long  I shall  stay  I don’t  know,’  said  Sutherland.  ‘ I 
have  been  here  several  months.’ 

‘ Several  months  f repeated  Marjorie,  ‘ and  I see  you  to-day 
for  the  first  time.’ 

‘I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  us  both,  Marjorie,  that  I 
should  keep  away.’ 

Perhaps  she  understood  his  meaning,  for  she  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  things.  He  told  her  of  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Annandale  ; that  the  old  servant  Mysie  lay 
with  the  minister  sleeping  in  the  kirkyard ; that  a large 
family  filled  the  manse ; and  that  Miss  Hetherington  was  the 
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only  being  who,  amidst  all  this  changing,  remained  unchanged. 
A grey,  weary,  worn-out  woman,  she  dwelt  alone  in  Annandale 
Castle. 

‘Marjorie,’  he  said  after  a long  silence,  during  which  she 
hung  her  head,  weeping  silently,  ‘ the  old  life  seems  far  away 
now,  and  all  the  world  is  different ; yet  it  seems  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  lass  and  lad.  Do  you  mind  when  I first  came  to 
the  manse,  a wee  bit  lad,  with  a message  from  my  father,  and 
saw  you  playing  on  the  hearth,  bonnie  as  a fairy  child  V 

‘Yes,  Johnnie.  And  we  grew  friends  at  once.’ 

‘Friends  till  death,  Marjorie,’  returned  the  young  man 
solemnly.  ‘ Will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I speak  to  you  of 
something  else  % — of  a promise  you  made  to  me  not  so  long 
ago  f 

‘ What  promise?’  asked  Marjorie,  a little  startled;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  drew  her  boy  towards  her  as  if  to  remind  Sutherland 
that  she  was  a wife  and  mother. 

‘ It  was  this,  Marjorie,’  he  continued  gently ; ‘ to  let  me  know, 
to  ask  my  help  and  sympathy,  if  ever  trouble  came  to  you.’ 

She  trembled  and  grew  very  pale. 

‘ You  remember?’  he  said. 

‘ Yes,  I remember,’  she  replied,  passing  her  trembling  hand 
over  the  golden  hair  of  the  child. 

Sutherland  gazed  at  her  with  the  sadness  of  infinite  affec- 
tion. 

‘And  have  you  kept  your  promise?’  he  demanded,  in  a low 
voice.  ‘ Has  the  trouble  never  come  ? Have  you  never  been  in 
need  of  my  help,  Marjorie?’ 

She  turned  her  clear,  truthful  eyes  full  on  his. 

‘ Hever,’  she  answered  ; then  in  more  faltering  accents  she 
continued,  forcing  a faint  smile,  ‘We  have  all  our  vexations; 
no  one’s  life  is  all  sunshine,  Johnnie ; but  I have  my  child  and 
• — and  my  husband.’ 

‘ Is  he  kind  to  you  ? Are  you  happy,  Marjorie  f demanded 
Sutherland  eagerly,  almost  vehemently. 
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‘What  passes  between  husband  and  wife/  she  answered,  ^is 
not  to  be  discussed  even  between  old  friends.  Yes,  he  is  very 
kind.  Why  should  you  ask  me  such  a question 

He  saw  that  to  push  his  questions  further  would  only  cause 
her  pain  ; yet  having  gone  so  far,  and  being  eager  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  he  was  determined  not  to  cease  altogether. 

‘Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ may  I speak  of  your  mother  f 

‘Ah,  yes  !’  she  cried,  her  eyes  again  filling  with  tears.  ‘My 
dear  mother  !’ 

‘ She  writes  to  me  very  often  ; indeed,  it  was  at  her  wish  that 
I first  came  to  Paris.  Slw.  is  afraid — she  has  been  long  afraid — 
that  you  are  not  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.’ 

‘Why  should  she  think  that?  I — I have  never  com- 

plained.’ 

‘ JSTo  ; but  she  reads  between  the  lines  of  your  letters,  and 

fancies Oh,  Marjorie,’  he  continued  more  passionately,  ‘ da 

not  hide  your  heart,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  mine.  Tell  me 
the  whole  truth  ! Tell  it  as  a sister  would  tell  it  to  a brother  ; 
for  are  you  not  my  sister  ? Did  you  not  promise  to  be  my  sister 
till  the  end  V 

She  rose  trembling  and  shrinking,  as  she  replied. 

‘ I have  nothing  to  conceal,’  she  said.  ‘ My  mother  and  you 
are  both  wrong.  Pray  do  not  pain  me  any  more  by  such  ques- 
tions. Good-bye,  Johnnie  ! I must  go  home  now.’ 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand ; he  took  it,  and  gave  it  a 
gentle  pressure. 

‘ Let  me  walk  with  you  towards  your  home,’  he  said. 

‘ If  you  will  promise  not  to  talk  as  you  have  done.  Talk 
only  of  Annandale,  Johnnie,  and  the  dear  old  times.’ 

‘ I promise  ! I promise  !’ 

Holding  little  Leon  by  the  hand,  they  strolled  quietly  along 
under  the  trees.  Presently  they  came  to  one  of  the  many 
merry-go-rounds  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Champs  d’Elysee. 
Merry  children  were  riding  on  the  wooden  horses,  and  mothers 
and  nursery-maids  were  looking  on. 
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Here  little  Leon  clamoured  for  a ride,  and  Sutherland  placed 
him  on  one  of  the  horses.  As  he  rode  round  and  round,  utter- 
ing cries  of  infantine  delight,  Marjorie  looked  on  with  heightened 
colour,  her  eyes  full  of  a mother’s  tender  rapture ; and,  gazing 
upon  her,  Sutherland  thought  to  himself : 

‘Poor  Marjorie  ! She  loves  her  husband  for  her  child’s  sake, 
I have  no  right  to  come  between  them.’ 

When  the  ride  was  done  and  the  three  passed  on  together, 
Marjorie  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  her  trouble  and  to  look 
her  old  smiling  self,  but  Sutherland’s  heart  sank  in  deep  de- 
jection. 

Close  to  the  Madeleine  they  parted,  with  a warm  handshake 
and  a promise  to  meet  again. 

Prom  that  day  forth  Marjorie  and  Sutherland  met  frequently, 
and  walked  together  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  on  the  boule- 
vards, with  little  Leon  for  a companion.  At  her  express  en- 
treaty he  refrained  from  speaking  to  Caussidiere,  though  he  saw 
that,  despite  her  attempts  at  cheerfulness,  her  face  sometimes 
wore  an  expression  of  increasing  pain.  He  began  to  suspect 
that  there  was  something  very  wrong  indeed  ; and  he  determined 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  exact  relations  existing  between 
Marjorie  and  her  husband.  Meantime,  the  meetings  with  his 
old  sweetheart  were  full  of  an  abundant  happiness,  tempered 
with  sympathetic  distress. 

It  was  something  at  least  to  walk  and  talk  with  her,  to  look 
in  her  face,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  His  feeling 
towards  her  soon  became  holy  and  faithful  beyond  measure. 
His  strong  affection,  purged  in  the  fire  of  cruel  disappointment, 
assumed  the  nature  of  a sacred  sentiment,  purifying  and 
strengthening  his  nature,  and  sweetening  his  disposition  to 
wards  all  the  world. 
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A CRISIS. 

Sutherland’s  suspicions  were  correct.  Matters  between  hus- 
band and  wife  were  rapidly  coining  to  a climax.  Day  after 
clay,  and  sometimes  night  after  night,  Caussidiere  was  from 
home,  and  when  he  was  there  his  manner  towards  his  wife  and 
child  was  almost  brutal. 

Marjorie  bore  her  lot  with  exemplary  docility  and  character- 
istic gentleness  ; but  one  day  her  patience  gave  way.  She 
received  a communication — an  anonymous  letter — which  ran  as 
follows,  but  in  the  French  tongue : 

‘ Madame, — 

‘ When  your  husband  is  not  with  you  he  is  ivith  Mdlle^ 
Seraphine  of  the  Chatelet' 

Marjorie  read  the  letter  through  twice,  then  she  folded  it  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket.  Caussidiere  was  late  home  that  night ; 
indeed,  it  was  nearl}'-  two  o’clock  before  his  latch-key  was  put 
in  the  door;  yet  when  he  mounted  the  stairs  he  found  that 
Marjorie  was  sitting  up  for  him. 

‘ Diable,  what  are  you  doing  here  V he  asked. 

‘Where  have  you  been  so  late,  Leon  V she  quietly  replied. 

He  stared  at  her  with  an  ominous  frown  as  he  said : 

‘ What  is  that  to  you  ? Get  to  bed.^ 

Seeing  well  that  he  was  in  no  mood  to  be  questioned,  she 
obeyed  him ; but  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  sitting  at 
breakfast,  she  returned  to  the  subject  again. 

‘ Leon,’  she  said,  ‘ v/here  is  it  that  you  go  to  so  often  when 
you  are  away  from  me  V 

Caussidiere  looked  at  her  with  a new  light  in  his  eyes ; then 
he  turned  away  his  head  and  continued  his  breakfast. 

‘What  is  that  to  you?’  said  he  roughly,  ‘I  have  many 
things  to  do  which  you  cannot  understand/ 
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^ And  there  are  things  which  I can  understand/  returned 
Marjorie  quietly.  Then  she  showed  him  the  letter  which  she 
had  received,  and  asked  calmly,  ^ Is  this  true  V 

Caussidiere  took  the  letter  and  read  it  with  a scowl ; when 
he  had  done  so  he  tore  it  up  and  scattered  the  pieces  on  the 
floor. 

‘L^on,'  said  Marjorie,  ‘is  it  true  V 

‘Yes,’  he  returned.  ‘My  friend  Mdlle.  Seraphine  is  enter- 
taining and  my  wife  is  not ; when  a man  has  a little  leisure  he 
does  not  seek  the  society  of  the  dullest  companion  of  his 
acquaintance.’ 

He  quietly  went  on  eating  his  breakfast  as  if  the  subject  were 
at  an  end.  For  a while  Marjorie  watched  him,  her  face  white 
as  death : then  she  went  to  him  and  knelt  at  his  feet. 

‘ Leon,’  she  said,  in  a low  trembling  voice,  ‘ let  us  forget  the 
past ; maybe  it  has  been  my  fault ; but,  indeed,  I never  meant 
it,  dear.  I have  been  so  lonely  and  so  sad,  and  I have  kept 
apart  from  you  because  I thought  you  wished  it,  and — yes — 
because  you  sometimes  seemed  so  angry  that  I grew  afraid.’ 

She  tried  to  take  his  hand,  but  he  thrust  her  aside. 

‘ Do  you  think  this  is  the  way  to  win  me  back  V he  said ; ‘ it 
is  more  likely  to  drive  me  away,  for,  look  you,  I dislike  scenes, 
and  I have  business  which  demands  that  I keep  cool.  There, 
dry  your  eyes,  and  let  me  finish  my  meal  in  peace.’ 

At  that  time  nothing  more  was  said,  but  once  he  was  free  of 
the  house  Caussidiere  reflected  over  what  had  taken  place.  He 
was  in  sore  trouble  as  to  what  he  must  do.  To  abandon  Marjorie 
meant  abandoning  the  goose  which  laid  him  the  golden  eggs, 
for  without  the  supplies  which  Miss  Hetherington  sent  to  her 
daughter,  where  would  Caussidiere  be?  There  would  be  no 
more  suppers  and  presents  for  Mademoiselle  Seraphine.  It  was 
this  which  had  kept  him  with  his  wife  so  long.  If  the  supplies 
were  to  stop,  he  would  easily  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to 
abandon  her  altogether. 

But  were  they  likely  to  stop  ? Caussidiere  thought  it  highly 
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probable.  Of  late  the  cheques  had  been  very  small  indeed, 
while  Miss  Hetlierington^s  letters  had  been  very  strong  in 
censure.  She  plainly  said  that  Caussidiere’s  extravagant  de- 
mands must  cease,  and  that  the  money  which  she  would  be  able 
to  send  in  future  would  not  be  more  than  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Marjorie  and  her  child. 

The  letter  containing  this  information  had  set  Caussidiere 
thinking.  If  this  source  was  drained  dry,  why  not  try  another  ] 
At  the  theatre  Mademoiselle  Seraphine's  salary  was  large;  as 
her  husband  he  would  share  it.  She  had  extravagant  tastes,  it 
is  true  : but  he  as  her  husband  could  suppress  them ; then  she 
as  an  actress  had  always  the  chance  of  obtaining  presents  from 
her  numerous  admirers,  and  Caussidiere  was  too  much  a man  of 
the  world  to  object  to  her  receiving  these  votive  offerings  if  part 
of  the  proceeds  went  into  his  own  pocket. 

But  to  crown  all,  Caussidiere  was  infatuated  with  the  piquante 
and  pretty  actress,  while  he  was  seriously  bored  by  his  wife  in 
their  humdrum  home.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  common 
between  him  and  Marjorie;  and  even  the  child  of  their  marriage, 
though  he  regarded  him  with  a certain  sort  of  affection,  was  not 
enough  to  cement  the  union  between  them.  He  longed  to  be 
free  : free  to  come  and  go  un watched  and  unfettered ; free  to 
marry  Mademoiselle  Seraphine  if  the  humour  seized  him  ; free 
to  follow  any  other  vagrant  amour  for  which  he  might  have  a 
fancy. 

A wife  like  Marjorie  was  an  obstruction.  He  could  not  tell 
her  his  plots  and  plans,  she  could  not  enter  into  his  ideas. 
Diablef  with  a wife  like  Seraphine,  on  the  contrary,  how  differ- 
ent it  would  be  ! She  belonged  to  his  own  nation,  she  could 
understand  him,  they  could  conquer  society  together ! And 
with  the  great  events,  the  strange  political  changes,  which  were 
certainly  looming  ahead,  it  was  so  necessary  to  be  unembarrassed, 
to  have  his  hands  quite  free ! 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  about  to  return  home  in  no  very 
amiable  frame  of  mind,  an  incident  occurred  which  aroused  in 
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his  mind  a feeling  not  exactly  of  jealousy,  but  of  lofty  moral 
indignation.  He  saw,  from  the  window  of  a shop  where  he 
was  making  a purchase,  Marjorie  and  little  Leon  pass  by  in 
company  with  a young  man  whom  he  recognised  at  a glance. 
He  crept  to  the  door,  and  looked  after  them,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  his  eyes. 

Yes,  it  was  real ! There  were  Marjorie  and  little  L6on  walk- 
ing side  by  side  with  young  Sutherland,  his  old  hete  noir  from 
Scotland. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  reached  home,  he  found  Marjorie 
quietly  seated  in  the  salon.  He  stalked  in,  livid,  and  threw 
himself  into  a chair. 

* Leon  r cried  Marjorie,  startled  by  his  manner,  ‘ is  anything 
the  matter  V 

He  did  not  answer,  but  glared  at  her  with  growing  fury. 

She  repeated  her  question.  He  was  still  silent.  Then,  as 
she  sat  trembling,  he  rose,  crossed  over,  and  put  his  fierce  face 
close  to  hers. 

‘Let  me  look  at  you!  Yes,  I see!  You  are  like  your  mother, 
the ’ 

He  concluded  with  an  epithet  too  coarse  for  transcription. 

She  sprang  up,  pale  as  death. 

‘ What  have  I done  V she  cried. 

‘ Do  you  think  I am  a fool — blind  h Do  you  think  ! do  not 
know  who  it  is  you  go  to  meet  out  there  h Speak  ! Answer  ! 
How  often  have  you  met  him  V 

And  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  her  face. 

‘Do  you  mean  my  old  friend  Johnnie  Sutherland?’  she  re- 
turned, trembling.  ‘ Oh,  Leon,  I was  so  glad  to  see  him  ; he  is 
so  kind — I have  known  him  so  long.  I saw  him  one  day  by 
chance,  and  since  then ’ 

‘ Yet  you  said  nothing  to  me  f 

‘It  was  often  on  my  tongue,  but  I was  afraid.  Oh,  L^on^ 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  speaking  to  an  old  friend  V 

The  answer  came,  but  not  in  words.  Uttering  a fierce  oath, 
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and  repeating  the  savage  epithet  he  had  used  before,  he  struck 
her  in  the  face  with  all  his  force,  and  she  fell  bleeding  and  swoon- 
ing upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  REVELATION-. 

The  mask  of  kindliness  having  once  fallen,  Caussidiere  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  resume  it;  and  from  that  day  forth  he 
completely  neglected  both  Marjorie  and  her  child.  The  supplies 
from  Miss  Hetherington  having  temporarily  ceased,  Marjorie  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  him,  indeed  he  was  longing  to  be  free,  and 
wondering  what  means  he  should  adopt  to  obtain  his  end. 

If  Marjorie  would  only  leave  him  and  return  to  her  friends 
in  Scotland  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough,  but  this  she 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  do.  She  thought  of  her  child ; for  his 
sake  she  still  clung  to  the  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  her 
husband. 

On  the  day  following  that  when  the  cruel  blow  had  been 
struck,  she  took  little  Leon  by  the  hand  and  walked  down  to 
the  Champs  d’Elysee  to  meet  Sutherland.  She  wore  a thick 
veil,  for  the  mark  of  Caussidike’s  hand  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  upon  her  face,  and  tried  to  steady  her  voice  ; but  the  young 
man  saw  at  once  that  something  had  occurred. 

‘ Marjorie,*  he  said,  holding  her  hand  tenderly  in  his,  ‘ you 
won’t  confide  in  me,  but  I can  see  your  trouble  for  all  that. 
Let  me  help  you,  Marjorie,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  days.* 

She  shook  her  head. 

^You  can’t  do  that,  Johnnie.  I — I must  never  see  you 

again.’  ”” 

‘ Marjorie * 

^Ah,  don’t  reproach  me,  for  I can’t  bear  it.  Leon  was 
angry  at  my  meeting  you,  and  he  said  I must  not  see  you  any 
more.* 
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‘ He  is  a coward  as  well  as  a scoundrel ! Marjorie,  you  won^t 
submit  to  it — you  will  let  me  take  you  back  to  Scotland.  Why 
should  you  stay  here 

For  answer  she  gently  drew  her  child  towards  her,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek. 

‘ For  his  sake,'  she  said ; ‘ my  poor,  innocent  child  ! I 
cannot  undo  the  past — I cannot  save  myself ; but  I can  strive 
not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  my  boy.  After  all,  Leon  is  my  hus- 
band and  his  father.  God  help  us  !' 

Sutherland,  utterly  beside  himself  with  rage  and  pity,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  home  and  go  with 
him  to  Scotland ; but  Marjorie  was  firm,  believing  as  she  did 
that  such  a step  would  bring  disgrace  upon  her  child.  What 
she  suffered  she  said  she  had  probably  a right  to  suffer ; but  the 
child  was  innocent,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  should  not 
be  disgraced.  So  finally  Sutherland  yielded  to  her  entreaties, 
and  promised  not  only  to  avoid  meeting  her,  but  to  allow  Caussi- 
di^re  to  go  free. 

It  was  a hard  blow  to  him,  and  when  he  left  her  and  walked 
back  to  his  studio  he  felt  that  the  sun  had  indeed  set  for  him, 
and  that  before  his  path  there  was  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
the  darkest  misery.  It  was  bad  enough  before,  when  he  could 
talk  to  her  and  bring  her  some  comfort ; but  to  stand  by,  and 
to  know  that  he  must  see  her  suffer  without  a word,  was  heart- 
rending. 

He  had  given  the  promise  s'  e asked,  but  when  he  reached  his 
home  and  thought  it  over,  he  began  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
he  had  done  well.  Was  it  right  that  he  should  stand  by  and 
see  such  things  ? He  longed  to  go  to  Caussidiere  and  to  up- 
braid him.  But  then  he  thought  it  might  make  it  worse  for 
Marjorie  ; and  since  she  was  determined  to  keep  with  the  man, 
it  was  better  that  she  should  be  suffered  to  live  in  peace. 

So  he  kept  his  promise,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his 
studio  painting  her  face. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  neglected  Marjorie 
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altogether.  Since  he  could  not  see  her  himself,  he  engaged  the 
services  of  AdMe  Lambert,  who  had  free  access  to  Marjorie,  te 
bring  him  an  account  of  how  matters  stood. 

Ad^e  was  faithful,  for  she  had  taken  a great  liking  to  the 
young  Scotchman,  and  through  her  he  was  able  to  send  occa- 
sional messages  to  Marjorie  and  to  little  Leon. 

At  first  her  accounts  were  of  the  most  gloomy  nature.  She 
told  of  Caussidiere’s  cruelty  and  of  Marjorie’s  wretchedness ; 
but  very  soon  her  reports  changed,  or  rather  they  dwindled  to 
absolute  nothingness,  for  Marjorie,  discovering  that  Suther- 
land and  Ad^e  were  acquainted,  and  suspecting  the  reason 
of  the  French  girl’s  frequent  visits,  carefully  concealed  her 
troubles,  and  gave  Adele  to  understand  that  things  were  growing 
brighter  for  her. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Paris  when  Sutherland 
received  a summons  home.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a tele- 
gram, calling  him  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father.  Suther- 
land, believing  AdMe’s  last  reports  were  true,  thanked  God  that 
since  he  had  to  leave  Marjorie,  he  could  leave  her  to  compara- 
tive peace. 

About  the  same  time  as  Sutherland  received  the  telegram^^ 
Caussidiere  was  sitting  in  a private  cabinet  of  the  ‘ Cafe  des 
Trente  Etoiles  ’ with  Mademoiselle  Seraphine  of  the  Chatelet. 
The  lady  was  by  no  means  in  a good  temper,  for,  her  lover’s 
means  being  low,  the  entertainment  he  had  been  able  to  give 
her  lately  was  not  of  the  choicest ; add  to  which  that  for  some 
time  past  his  votive  offerings  of  jewellery  had  of  a necessity 
ceased.  Since  her  regard  for  Caussidiere  varied  according  to  his 
means,  she  had  not  deemed  it  worth  her  while  to  make  their 
interview  that  day  a very  pleasant  one. 

Nevertheless,  since  she  had  come,  she  ate  and  drank  freely  of 
what  was  there,  but  as  soon  as  the  little  dinner  was  over  she 
began  to  pull  on  her  gloves. 

‘ Seraphine/  said  Caussidiere  in  alarm,  ‘ you  are  not 
going  V 
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^ * But  I am/  she  returned  crossly.  ‘ Why  should  I stay  1 I 
have  an  appointment  to  sup  with  the  Marquis  de  Fecamp  after 
the  play.’ 

‘ And  you  are  going  V 

-She  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders. 

* Why  not  V she  asked. 

Because  I say  so.  I forbid  it,  Seraphiue.* 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  opening  her  eyes  like  a 
child  lost  in  wonder ; then  she  burst  into  a peal  of  silvery 
laughter. 

‘ That  is  the  best  joke  I ever  heard  in  my  life,’  she  said.  ‘ You 
object ! and  pray.  Monsieur  Caussidiere,  what  right  have  you  to 
object  to  what  I do  ? I might  as  well  pretend  that  I must  ask 
leave  of  the  Marquis  to  eat  a lunch  with  you.^ 

* That  is  another  matter — the  Marquis  is  a married  man.’ 

‘ And  you  P she  asked,  with  a sneer. 

^ I am  going  to  marry  you,  Seraphine  !’ 

Ah,  truly  ] — but  it  is  better  to  be  off  with  one  wife  before 
you  are  on  with  another,  monsieur ; and  as  madame  still  pines 
in  Paris,  T think  I am  at  liberty  to  sup  with  my  friends.’ 

Caussidiere  said  no  more.  Perhaps  he  saw  it  would  be 
dangerous,  for  Mademoiselle  Seraphine’s  temper  was  by  no 
means  certain ; and  if  matters  were  pushed  too  far  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  she  would  break  off  the  match.  So  he 
gloomily  helped  her  on  with  her  cloak,  kissed  her  twice  when 
he  said  good-bye,  and  walked  towards  home  with  a very  dark 
face  indeed. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  game  of  fast  and  loose 
must  come  to  an  end  ; hitherto  he  had  shrunk  from  breaking 
finally  with  Marjorie ; not  from  any  consideration  for  her,  but 
because  he  wished  to  ascertain  if  all  hope  of  obtaining  increased 
supplies  from  Miss  Hetheriugton  was  at  an  end.  He  saw  now 
that  further  delay  would  be  dangerous : he  must  either  marry 
Seraphine  or  be  content  to  give  her  up. 

He  walked  on  quickly,  ruminating  as  to  the  best  means  of 
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beginning  his  scene  with  Marjorie,  when  accident  came  to  his. 
aid ; he  was  within  a few  yards  of  his  own  door  when  he  saw 
a man  emerge  from  it  and  walk  quickly  down  the  street. 

Caussidiere  caught  his  breath,  and  a very  ugly  look  earner 
iuto  his  eyes ; the  man  was  none  other  than  the  one  whom  he^ 
had  strictly  forbidden  his  wife  to  see — John  Sutherland  ! 

After  a momentary  hesitation  he  entered  the  house  and 
walked  straight  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  Marjorie. 

She  had  been  crying.  At  sight  of  her  husband  she  dried  hen' 
eyes,  but  she  could  not  hide  her  sorrow. 

‘ What  are  you  crying  for  V he  asked  roughly. 

‘ It  is  nothing,  Leon,’  she  returned. 

‘ It’s  a lie ; you  can’t  deceive  me  as  well  as  defy  me  !' 

‘ Defy  you  !’ 

‘ Yes,  defy  me.  Didn’t  I forbid  you  ever  again  to  seek  thea 
company  of  that  accursed  Scotchman  V 

‘ Yes,’  she  returned  quietly  ; ‘ and  I obeyed  you.  I saw  him) 
once  again  to  tell  him  we  must  not  meet — that  was  all.’ 

‘ I tell  you  you  are  a liar  !’ 

Her  face  flushed  crimson. 

^ Leon,’  she  said,  ‘ think  of  the  child ; say  what  you  please  to 
me,  but  let  us  be  alone.’ 

She  took  the  frightened  child  by  the  hand,  and  was  about  to 
lead  him  from  the  room  when  Caussidiere  interposed. 

‘ J^^o,’  he  said  ; ‘ I shall  say  what  I please  to  you,  and  the  child' 
shall  remain.  I tell  you  you  are  a liar — that  man  was  here* 
to-day — don’t  trouble  yourself  to  deny  it ; I saw  him  leave  tho 
house.’ 

‘ I do  not  wish  to  deny  it,’  she  returned.  ‘ Yes,  he  was. 
here  1’ 

The  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes  again  ; she  passed  her  arm.' 
around  the  shoulders  of  her  boy,  who  clung  tremblingly  to  her^ 

‘ Why  was  he  here  V continued  Caussidiere  furiously. 

‘ He  came  to  say  good-bye.  He  is  going  to  Scotland — his* 
father  is  dying.’  r 
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She  bowed  her  head  and  laid  her  lips  on  the  forehead  of 
her  child. 

‘ Why  did  you  not  go  with  him  V 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  weary,  sorrowful 
'eyes. 

‘ Why  did  I not  go  V she  said.  ‘ Ah,  L6on,  do  not  ask  me 
that — is  it  the  duty  of  a wife  to  leave  her  husband  and  her 
child  V 

‘Her  husband  ? he  said,  with  a sneer.  ‘Ah,  well,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  put  it  so,  your  husband  gives  you  permission,  and 
for  the  brat,  why,  you  may  take  him  too.’ 

‘ Leon  !’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  V 

‘ What  I say,  mon  amie  ; I generally  do  f 

‘ You  wish  me  to  leave  you  V 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ I think  you  would  be  better  in  Scotland,  and  I should  be 
better 

Again  she  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
She  could  not  believe  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  He  had 
been  dining  perhaps,  and  drinking  too  much  wine — as  he  had 
done  so  often  of  late — and  he  did  not  know  what  he  said. 
Perhaps  it  w^ould  not  be  well  for  her  to  provoke  him,  she 
thought,  so  she  said  nothing.  She  turned  from  her  husband, 
took  little  Leon  into  her  arms  and  tried  to  soothe  him,  for  the 
child  was  trembling  with  fear. 

But  Caussidiere  was  not  to  be  silenced. 

‘ Did  you  hear  what  I said  ?’  he  asked. 

‘ Yes,  L6on,  I heard.’ 

‘ Then  heed.’ 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  still  keeping  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  again  moved  towards  the  door. 

‘ Let  me  put  Leon  to  bed,’  she  said,  ‘ he  is  very  tired ; then  1 
•will  come  back  and  talk  to  you.’ 
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‘You  will  talk  to  me  now^  madame.  Put  the  child  dowiu 
I tell  you  it  will  be  better  for  you  if  you  do  as  I say.’ 

‘ To  do  what,  Leon  f she  demanded,  with  quivering  lips  and 
streaming  eyes. 

‘ To  go  back  to  your  mother ; to  tell  her  that  we  do  not 
agree,  or  any  other  nonsense  you  please,  except  the  truth.  We 
are  better  apart.  We  have  nothing  in  common.  We  belong 
to  different  nations — nations  which,  for  the  rest,  have  always 
hated  each  other.  So  let  us  shake  hands  and  part  company — 
the  sooner  the  better.’ 

The  mask  had  fallen  indeed  ! Poor  Marjorie  read  in  the 
man’s  livid  face  not  merely  weariness  and  satiety,  but  positive 
dislike,  black  almost  as  hate  itself.  She  clasped  her  child  and 
uttered  a despairing  cry. 

‘ You  can’t  mean  it,  L4on  ! IN'o,  no,  you  do  not  mean  what 
you  say !’  she  moaned,  sinking  into  a chair,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hand. 

‘ Mamma,  mamma  !’  cried  little  L6on.  ‘ Do  not  cry.’ 

She  drew  him  convulsively  to  her,  and  gazed  again  at  Caussi- 
diere.  He  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  looking  at  her  with 
a nervous  scowl. 

‘It  is  useless  to  make  a scene,’ he  said.  ‘Understand  me 
once  for  all,  Marjorie.  I want  my  freedom.  I have  great  work 
on  hand,  and  I cannot  pursue  it  rightly  if  encumbered  by  youJ 

‘ You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,’  she  sobbed.  ‘ You 
used  to  love  me ; God  knows  what  has  turned  your  heart 
against  me.  But  I am  your  wife  ; nothing  can  part  us  now.’ 

‘ Do  you  really  deceive  yourself  so  much  V he  demanded 
coldly.  ‘ Then  hear  the  truth  from  me.  You  are  no  wife  of 
mine !’ 

‘ Not  your  wife  1’  she  cried. 

‘Certainly  not.  My  mistress,  if  you  please,  who  has  been 
suffered  for  a time  to  bear  my  name ; that  is  all.’ 

She  sprang  up  as  if  shot  through  the  heart,  and  faced  him, 
pale  as  death. 
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‘ We  are  married ! We  stood  together  before  the  altar,  L4oi^ 
I have  my  marriage  lines/ 

‘ Which  are  so  much  waste  paper,  my  dear,,  here  in  France  T 

Sick  with  horror  and  fear,  she  tottered  to  him  and  clutched 
him  by  the  arm. 

^ Leon  I once  more,  what  do  you  mean? 

‘ My  meaning  is  very  simple,^  he  replied ; ^ the  r'.arriage  of 
an  Englishwoman  with  a French  citizen  is  no  marriage,  unless 
the  civil  ceremony  has  also  been  performed  in  France.  !N’ow, 
do  you  understand  ? 

‘ I am  not  your  wife  ! not  your  wife  !’  cried  Marjorie,  stupe- 
fied. 

‘ iN'ot  here  in  France,’  answered  Caussidi^re. 

‘ Then  the  child — our  child  V 

‘ Trouble  not  yourself  about  him,’  was  the  reply.  ^ If  you  are 
reasonable  he  can  easily  be  legitimized  according  to  our  laws ; 
but  nothing  on  earth  can  make  us  two  man  and  wife  so  long  as 
I remain  on  French  soil.’ 

He  added  coldly : 

‘ And  I have  no  intention  of  again  expatriating  myself,  I as- 
sure you  !* 

It  was  enough.  Dazed  and  mystified  as  she  was,  Marjorie 
now  understood  plainly  the  utter  villainy  of  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal.  She  had  neither  power  nor  will  for  further 
words.  She  gave  one  long,  despairing,  horrified  look  into  the 
man’s  face,  and  then,  drawing  the  child  with  her,  staggered  into 
the  inner  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Caussidiere  remained  for  some  time  in  his  old  position,  frown- 
ing gloomily.  For  the  moment  he  almost  hated  himself,  as 
even  a scoundrel  can  do  upon  occasion;  but  he  thought  of 
Seraphine  and  recovered  his  self-possession.  He  walked  to  the 
door,  and  listened ; all  was  still,  save  a low  murmuring  sound, 
as  of  suppressed  sobbing. 

He  hesitated  for  a moment ; then,  setting  his  lips  tight,  h© 
lifted  his  hat  and  q^uietly  descended  the  stairs.  ^ 
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When  the  great  clock  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris  chimed  forth  five, 
Marjorie  still  sat  in  her  room,  staring  vacantly  into  the  grate. 
The  room  was  bitterly  cold ; the  light  of  the  candles  was  grow- 
ing dim  before  the  more  cheerless  light  of  dawn  ; the  last  spark 
of  fire  had  died  away;  and  the  child,  wearied  with  fatigue  and 
fear,  slept  soundly  in  her  arms. 

Marjorie,  awaking  from  her  trance,  was  astonished  to  see  tho 
dawn  breaking,  and  to  hear  the  chiming  clocks  announce  that 
another  day  had  begun. 

She  looked  for  a moment  into  the  child’s  face,  and  as  she  did 
so  her  body  trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

‘ My  little  boy  !’  she  sobbed  ; ‘ my  poor  little  Leon  !’ 

She  laid  him  gently  on  the  bed,  and  let  him  sleep  on.  Then 
she  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  determine  what  sho 
must  do. 

‘ Go  back  to  Scotland  V ISTo,  she  could  not  do  that.  She 
could  not  face  her  old  friends  with  this  shame  upon  her,  and 
show  them  the  child  who  should  never  have  been  born.  From 
that  day  forth  she  must  be  dead  to  them.  What  she  could  not 
undo  she  must  conceal. 

She  had  a little  money  about  her,  a small  cheque  received 
from  Miss  Hetherington  on  the  previous  day;  this  would  enable 
her  to  ward  off  starvation  at  least  for  a time.  In  the  meantime 
she  must  seek  work,  and  by  that  means  sustain  herself  and  her 
boy. 

She  collected  together  a few  things  which  were  necessary  for 
their  comfort,  and  when  her  preparations  were  iriade  she  knelt 
by  the  couch  and  woke  the  child.  The  little  f ilow  stared  at 
her  for  a moment,  then  he  seemed  to  remember  \r  aat  had  passed,, 
and  he  clung  to -her  in  fear. 

‘ Where  is  papa  V he  asked. 

‘ Papa  is  gone,  my  darling  !’ 

He  looked  at  her  again  for  a moment,  then  his  little  arms  stole 
round  her  neck,  and  he  laid  his  cheek  against  hers. 
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‘ Poor  raamiwa  !’  he  said. 

Marjorie  clasped  him  to  her  breast  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

‘ Ah,  Leon,’  she  murmured,  ‘ you  are  all  that  is  left  to  me 
now ; and  yet  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  die  !’ 

She  continued  her  preparations,  and  when  all  was  done  she 
still  lingered  in  the  house,  as  if  fearing  to  face  the  world. 

At  length  she  remembered  Sutherland,  remembered  her  pledge 
to  him,  and  she  resolved  to  keep  it. 

She  would  go  to  him,  tell  him  part,  if  not  all  her  story,  and 
ask  his  advice. 

She  took  little  Leon  by  the  hand  and  left  the  house,  passing 
hurriedly  through  the  streets,  until  she  came  to  Sutherland’s 
lodgings. 

She  inquired  for  him,  and  found  to  her  dismay  that  he  was 
already  gone.  He  had  left  the  rooms  on  the  previous  night  and 
returned  to  Scotland. 

When  she  first  heard  the  news,  Marjorie  felt  as  if  her  last 
hope  had  gone  indeed,  and  she  moved  away  trembling  and 
almost  in  tears;  but  after  a moment’s  reflection  she  acknow"- 
ledged  to  herself  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  for  the  best. 

What  possible  good  could  have  resulted  from  an  interview 
with  Sutherland?  She  would  in  all  probability  have  brought 
trouble  upon  him  by  telling  him  her  own,  and  she  had  worked 
mischief  enough  already  to  all  her  kin.  iN"©  ; she  would  trouble 
them  no  more,  but,  with  little  Leon  to  comfort  her,  she  would 
remain  as  one  dead,  buried  in  tho  great  city  where  she  had  not 
even  one  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

HOMELESS. 

One  bitterly  cold  night  early  in  the  month  of  Xoveraher,  the 
gendarme  whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  Rae  Caumartin 
suddenly  espied  a woman  with  a child  in  her  arms  crouching 
for  shelter  in  a doorway. 

He  stopped,  looked  at  her  curiously,  stooped  down  to  look  at 
her  more  closely,  and  demanded  her  business  there.  The 
woman  stirred  but  did  not  rise,  and  the  child,  which  she  held 
clasped  closely  to  her,  uttered  a feeble  cry.  The  gendarme 
paused  a moment,  then  he  bent  down,  took  her  by  the  shoulder, 
and  gave  her  a vigorous  shake. 

This  time  the  woman  rose,  wearily  and  slowly,  like  one  in 
physical  pain ; and  the  child  clung  to  her  skirts,  and  cried 
again.  She  lifted  him  in  her  arms,  and  passed  with  a slow 
tottering  step  down  the  street. 

She  was  but  poorly  clad  for  such  weather.  Her  garments 
were  threadbare,  and  here  and  there  they  hung  in  rags  about 
her,  so  she  shivered  and  shrank  before  every  touch  of  the  frozen 
wind.  The  streets  were  dark  and  almost  deserted,  save  for  the 
gendarmes  who  paced  with  their  measured  tread  up  and  down 
the  silent  streets.  They  looked  at  her  as  she  went  by,  and 
thought  of  her  no  more.  She  passed  along  until  she  came  to 
the  Champs  d’Elysee ; then  she  turned  aside,  and,  hiding  her- 
self among  the  trees,  lay  down  upon  one  of  the  seats.  The 
child  cried  feebly  again,  but  she  soothed  him  and  again  clasped 
him  fondly  to  her,  and  so  the  two  fell  asleep. 

A faint  cry  awakened  the  woman  in  the  morning.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  the  pale  pinched  face 
of  her  child  turned  towards  her,  and  heard  him  feebly  crying 
lor  bread.  With  a moan,  she  threw  her  arms  into  the  air, 
and  cried  : 

‘ Bread,  my  child  ; I have  no  bread,  and  you  are  starving  1’ 
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The  ground  was  frozen,  and  snow  was  falling ; her  hands 
and  feet  were  benumbed,  and  her  face  was  pinched  with  cold 
and  hunger.  She  spoke  to  her  little  boy  in  French ; and  not 
one  of  those  who  had  known  her  in  earlier  days  would  have 
recognised  Marjorie  Annan.  Yet  it  was  Marjorie — a starving 
woman  looking  at  her  starving  child. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  she  had  leffc  Caussidiere,  and 
ever  since  that  day  her  troubles  had  increased.  On  finding  that 
Sutherland  had  quitted  the  city,  a sense  of  relief  had  come 
over  her,  and  she  determined  to  follow  her  first  impulse  to  live 
alone  in  Paris  and  to  devote  her  whole  life  to  her  boy.  She 
had  very  little  money,  but  she  believed  that  the  means  of  living 
were  entirely  in  her  own  hands;  for  she  had  been  tolerably 
well  educated,  and  through  her  long  residence  abroad  spoke 
French  fluently. 

Her  first  care  was  to  take  rooms  and  see  little  L6on  comfort- 
ably though  cheaply  housed  ; then  she  looked  about  for  employ- 
ment. It  was  a difficult  thing  to  find,  friendless  as  she  was  ; 
but  at  length  she  succeeded.  She  applied  to  a cheap  bourgeois 
school,  and  as  the  terms  she  asked  for  her  services  were  absurdly 
low,  she  was  engaged  as  English  teacher,  and  little  Leon  was 
admitted  as  a pupil  in  the  school. 

It  was  a life  of  drudgery,  but  in  her  simple  way  Marjorie  was 
content.  It  was  something  to  see  her  child  bright  and  happy, 
and  to  know  that  he,  the  little  outcast,  was  under  safe  protec- 
tion. But  Marjorie’s  troubles  were  not  to  be  so  easily  laid 
aside.  One  morning  as  her  work  was  about  to  begin  she  was 
sent  for  to  the  room  of  the  principal,  and  quietly  told  by  that 
person  to  leave  the  building  with  her  child.  In  ^some  un- 
accountable way  her  story,  or  some  perversion  of  it,  had  become 
known,  and  she  was  no  longer  deemed  a fit  instructress  for 
innocent  children. 

At  first  Marjorie  was  struck  dumb,  then  she  gave  a heart- 
broken cry  for  mercy.  But  in  vain.  The  lady  was  sorry  but 
relentless. 
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* It  would  not  do/  she  said.  ‘ I am  sorry,  but  you  must  look 
to  others  for  help : I cannot  give  it.  If  you  remain  in  this 
house  what  will  the  result  be  ? My  pupils  will  all  leave,  and  I 
shall  he  ruined.’ 

So  Marjorie  had  to  go. 

For  a time  she  was  too  much  broken  down  to  ask  for  work 
again  ; in  fact,  she  was  at  her  wits’  end  to  know  what  to  do ; 
but  the  little  store  in  her  purse  sank  so  rapidly  that  she  saw 
want  coming  on.  She  roused  herself,  and  once  more  faced  the 
world. 

There  were  few  thiugs  she  could  do  beside  teaching ; and  she 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  a school  again.  It  would 
simply  mean  a repetition  of  what  she  had  undergone  ; but  she 
thought  that  by  working  at  home  she  could  offend  no  one. 

She  tried  to  get  sewing  in  vain.  She  had  no  recommenda- 
tions, and  no  one  would  trust  her.  She  applied  for  house  work 
with  the  same  result.  She  was  friendless,  and  no  one  would 
trust  her  inside  their  doors.  Her  purse  was  getting  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  the  direst  kind  of  poverty  was  staring  her  in  the 
face. 

What  was  she  to  do  ? The  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to 
write  and  ask  help  of  her  friends.  It  was  a last  resource,  and 
Marjorie  shrank  from  it ; but  her  reluctance  disappeared  when 
she  looked  at  her  child  : it  was  for  his  sake. 

She  wrote  to  Miss  Hetherington  asking  for  a little  help. 
She  waited  several  days,  but  received  no  reply ; three  weeks 
passed  and  no  answer  came,  while  Marjorie  was  penniless.  IJp 
to  this  she  had  had  at  least  the  shelter  of  a roof ; but  now  that 
her  little  store  of  money  was  exhausted,  she  was  once  more 
driven  forth,  with  this  time  only  the  bare  streets  before  her. 

For  several  days  she  had  been  wandering  in  the  streets, 
spending  her  few  sous  in  bread  in  the  daytime  and  sleeping  at 
night  in  dark  doorways  or  such  places  as  afforded  shelter. 
During  these  few  days  she  had  scarcely  tasted  food,  but  had 
given  her  little  all  to  her  child,  ^ow  there  was  nothing  left 
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even  for  him,  and  lie  was  starving.  His  pitiful  cry  for  bread 
wrung  her  heart ; she  clasped  him  to  her,  and  as  she  bent  above 
him  whispering  words  of  love,  the  scalding  tears  coursed  slowly 
down  her  cheeks. 

It  seemed  that  she  must  beg  or  starve. 

She  looked  about  her  in  a vague,  hopeless  way,  and  shivered. 
All  the  trees  about  her  were  nipped  with  the  early  frost,  and  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow. 

Sick  and  depressed,  she  sat  down  on  a bench  near  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  and  wept  bitterly.  It  was  now  broad  daylight, 
and  troops  of  workmen  were  passing  along  to  their  day’s  labour, 
women  were  passing  along  with  heavy  burdens,  pretty  semp- 
stresses tripping  along  to  the  shops  where  they  served  all  day  ; 
and  in  the  open  road  a stream  of  country  carts,  laden  with  pro- 
duce, was  flowing  in  from  the  town  gate. 

Ho  one  noticed  Marjorie,  those  who  did  glance  at  her  seeing 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  waifs  to  be  found  in 
all  large  cities.  But  presently  she  saw  coming  towards  her  a 
burly  figure,  carrying  on  its  shoulders  a piece  of  wood,  from 
which  depended  two  heavy  cans.  It  was  the  figure  of  a woman, 
though  one  of  man-like  strength,  who,  to  complete  the  mascu- 
line appearance,  sported  a black  moustache  and  a whisker-like 
down  on  either  cheek. 

The  woman  was  singing  in  a deep  man's  voice.  She  was 
about  to  pass  by  when  she  was  attracted  by  little  Leon. 

‘A  thousand  devils  !’  she  muttered  to  herself;  then,  striding 
towards  the  bench,  she  demanded,  ‘ What’s  the  matter  1 Is  the 
child  ill  V 

Marjorie  looked  up  and  met  the  gleam  of  two  great  black  eyes, 
bold  but  kindly.  She  could  not  speak,  but  turning  her  head 
aside,  sobbed  again. 

‘ Poor  little  mother,'  growled  the  stranger  to  herself.  ‘ She 
is  almost  a child  herself.  Look  up  ! Speak  to  me  ! What  are 
you  doing  here  V 

The  tone  was  so  gentle  and  sy  mpathetic,  though  the  voice  and 
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address  were  rough,  that  Marjorie  cried  in  despair,  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  : 

‘ Oh,  madame,  we  have  been  here  all  night,  and  my  little  boy 
is  starving  !* 

‘ Starving — the  devil !’  cried  the  woman.  ‘ Do  you  mean  it  f 

As  she  spoke  she  stooped  down,  freed  herself  of  her  load,  and 
rested  her  cans  upon  the  ground ; then,  opening  one  of  them, 
she  took  out  a tin  vessel  brimful  of  milk. 

‘ See  here — it  is  milk,  milk  of  the  cow  ! Let  the  little  one 
drink.’ 

Eagerly  and  gratefully  Marjorie  took  the  vessel  and  held  it 
with  trembling  hand  to  the  child’s  lips ; he  drank  it  thirstily, 
every  drop. 

* Bravo  !’  cried  the  stranger,  filling  the  can  again.  ^ Encore  ! 
Another,  little  man  !’ 

And  little  Leon  drank  eagerly  again. 

‘ God  bless  you,  madame  !’  said  Marjorie.  ‘ How  good  you 
are  1’ 

‘ Good — the  devil ! I am  Mother  J eanne,  and  I have  had 
little  ones  of  my  own.  Now,  it  is  your  turn,  little  woman.’ 

Thus  urged,  Marjorie  drank  too.  Mother  Jeanne  watched  her 
with  grim  compassion. 

^ You  are  too  frail  to  be  out  in  this  weather.  Who  are  you  ? 
You  are  not  a Frenchwoman,  by  your  tongue.’ 

‘ No,  madame.  I came  from  Scotland,  but  I have  been  in 
Paris  a long  time.’ 

‘ Where  do  you  live,  eh  V 

‘ I have  no  home,  and  no  money.' 

‘ And  no  friends  ? The  devil !’ 

‘ Not  one.’ 

‘ And  what  are  you  going  to  do 

‘ I do  not  know.  It  is  a long  time  since  we  have  tasted  food. 
I ’ 

Marjorie  sank  back,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  the  woman’s 
strong  arm  supported  her. 
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‘ Bad,  very  bad  !’  growled  Mother  J eanne.  * See,  here  are  two 
sous ; it  is  all  I have,  but  it  will  buy  something  for  the  child. 
After  that,  I will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Out  yonder,  close  to  the 
Madeleine,  they  will  distribute  bread  to  the  poor  of  the  arron- 
'dissement  at  ten  o’clock.  You  will  go  there  and  take  your  place 
with  the  rest ; they  must  help  you — they  cannot  refuse.  Do  you 
understand 

‘ Yes,  madame,  I will  go.* 

‘That’s  right,’  said  Mother  Jeanne,  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder.  ‘ And  after  that,  let  me  see — yes,  after  that,  if  you 
are  English,  you  will  go  to  the  British  Embassy  and  ask  them 
for  assistance.’ 

‘Yes,  madame,’  answered  Marjorie  sadly. 

‘ Courage.  The  little  one  is  better  already.  He  will  be  all 
right  by-and-by.  But  I cannot  linger,  little  woman.  My  cus- 
tomers are  waiting,  and  I have  yet  to  prepare  the  milk  for  the 
market.  You  will  go  to  the  distribution  of  bread,  will  you  not  % 
Any  one  will  show  you  the  place.’ 

Marjorie  promised,  clinging,  as  she  did  so,  to  the  good  creature, 
and  gratefully  kissing  her  hard  hand.  Mother  Jeanne  was 
touched.  She  brushed  away  a tear  with  the  back  of  her  hand, 
and  uttered  another  sympathetic  imprecation, 

‘ And  if  all  else  fails  you,’  she  cried,  ‘ come  to  me,  Mother 
Jeanne,  at  the  Jyairy,  Eue  de  Caporal.  I am  poor,  look  you, 
but  I would  rjt  let  you  starve.  Eemember,  Mother  Jeanne 
— Mother  Moustache  they  call  me  sometimes — 13,  Eue  de 
Caporal.’ 

And  with  a rough  nod  the  good  soul  shouldered  her  cans  and 
strode  along.  Poor  Mother  Jeanne  ! She  was  but  one  of  the 
people,  a common  creature,  with  a rude  visage  and  a coarse 
tongue ; but  as  she  glides  for  ever  out  of  our  story,  let  us  be 
sure  that  the  record  of  her  oaths,  like  that  of  the  famous  impre- 
cation of  Uncle  Toby,  was  blotted  out  by  the  tears  of  the  Eegis- 
tering  Angel. 

Marjorie  watched  her  till  she  faded  out  of  sight ; then,  re- 
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freshed  and  strengthened  by  the  healthful  draught,  she  took 
little  Leon  by  the  hand  and  walked  away  towards  the  crowded 
streets. 

****** 

Later  in  the  day  Marjorie,  with  the  boy  by  her  side,  took  her 
place  in  the  long  queue  of  poor  which  defiled  into  the  doors  of 
the  great  bakery  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  behind  the  Made- 
leine. 

ISo  one  spoke  to  her,  no  one  heeded  her;  all  were  too  intent 
on  their  own  needs.  Old  men  and  women,  mothers  with  babies 
at  the  breast,  ouvriers  out  at  elbow,  ragged  urchins,  formed 
the  eager  crowd.  One  by  one  they  entered  the  open  door,  and 
passed  out  at  another  side  door  laden  with  their  allotment  of 
bread. 

It  took  a long  time  for  Marjorie  to  reach  the  entrance ; but 
at  last  she  came  in  view  of  the  long  counter,  with  its  piles  of 
bread,  its  bakers  in  white  suits  and  caps  making  the  distribution, 
and  a clerk  in  uniform  taking  down  the  names  of  those  who 
sought  and  received  relief. 

Haggard  and  wearied  out,  Marjorie  came  up  to  the  counter,, 
and  faced  a burly  figure  with  a red  face  and  a rough  impatient 
manner. 

^ Well,  your  ticket  cried  this  worthy  sharply. 

‘ I have  none,  monsieur,  but  I am  starving  !’ 

‘ No  ticket — then  I cannot  help  you.  There,  stand  aside  ! 

‘ Monsieur,  for  the  love  of  God  f 

Startled  by  the  wild  appeal,  the  clerk  in  uniform  looked  at 
Marjorie. 

‘ Who  are  youf  he  demanded.  ‘Do  you  belong  to  this  arron- 
dissement  V 

‘I  do  not  know,  but  I want  food ; I ^ 

‘ What  is  your  name  f 

‘ Madame  Caussidiere  !’ 

‘ Caussidiere  !*  repeated  the  official.  * The  name  is  French, 
but  you  speak  with  an  English  accent  f 
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Here  a shrill  voice,  belonging  to  some  wretched  woman  in  the 
background,  screamed  out  loudly  : 

‘ Monsieur  Gavrolles,  she  is  a stranger  ! She  has  no  right  to 
claim  relief  while  French  citizens  are  starving  ? 

‘ Hold  your  tongue  T shouted  the  official ; then,  turning  to 
Marjorie,  he  said  sternly,  ‘ But  the  old  fool  is  right ! you  cannot 
get  help  here !’ 

‘ Monsieur  ! one  morsel — for  my  child  !* 

‘ It  is  impossible.  There,  make  room.  The  next  f 

It  was  useless  to  plead  and  pray.  Trembling  and  crying, 
Marjorie  found  herself  hustled  by  the  crowd  back  into  the  open 
street.  She  clutched  little  L6on  by  the  hand,  and  uttered  a 
low  wail  of  despair  as  she  tottered  away  from  the  place. 

Suddenly,  as  she  went,  she  heard  a voice  at  her  back  call- 
ing to  her,  and  turning,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
ragged  figure  leaning  upon  two  crutches  and  holding  two  loaves 
of  bread.  He  was  a young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
emaciated  by  want  and  disease,  and  a cripple  from  birth. 

‘ Look,  madame  !’  he  cried.  ‘ I heard  them  deny  you,  and 
though  you  are  not  a compatriote  I think  it  is  a shame.  They 
have  given  me  two  loaves — you  shall  have  one,  if  you  will  accept 
it  f 

But  Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ You  are  good,  ah  ! very  good ; but  I must  not  rob  you  of 
what  you  need  so  much.’ 

‘ I do  not  want  it,’  returned  the  cripple.  ‘ I am  not  long  in 
this  world,  and  for  the  rest,  to  be  hungry  is  nothing  new.  Take 
it,  madame,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  !' 

And  pressing  it  in  her  trembling  hands,  he  shuffled  hastily 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

A LONG  JOURNEY. 

About  the  very  time  that  Marjorie  was  wandering  homeless  and 
hungry  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  two  persons  were  journeying  to- 
wards the  city  of  London  by  the  night  mail. 

One  was  Miss  Hetherington  of  the  Castle ; the  other  was  John 
Sutherland. 

Eor  fully  an  hour  neither  of  them  had  spoken  ; the  old  lady, 
looking  fully  twenty  years  older  than  when  we  last  beheld  her, 
lay  back  among  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  a letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  For  about  the  tenth 
time  that  night  she  raised  the  paper,  and  read  the  words  which 
were  hastily  scrawled  thereon  ; 

^Dear  Mother, — 

‘ I am  in  great  trouble.  I am  in  sore  need.  Will  you 
help  me  ? I do  not  mind  for  myself,  but  to  see  my  little  child 
in  want  breaks  my  heart. 

^ Marjorie.’ 

She  read  it  through ; then  with  a moan  she  let  it  fall  again 
upon  her  lap. 

‘ Marjorie  !’  she  cried,  ‘ my  bairn,  my  bairn  !’ 

From  his  corner  of  the  carriage  Sutherland  watched  in  silence. 
He  was  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  all  meant.  He  only 
knew  that  they  were  travelling  to  Paris  and  to  Marjorie. 

On  the  day  before,  as  he  had  been  quietly  working  at  his 
pictures  at  home,  his  father  having  partially  recovered.  Miss 
Hetherington,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  had  sud- 
denly appeared  like  a spectre  before  him,  and  without  a word 
of  explanation  had  commanded  him  to  return  with  her  to 
Paris. 

On  hastening  with  her  to  the  Castle  he  found  that  a stormy 
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scene  had  been  enacted  there ; that  Miss  Hetherington,  beside 
herself  with  rage,  had  actually  struck  her  old  attendant  in  the 
face,  and  turned  her  from  the  door.  What  it  w^as  all  about  no- 
body seemed  to  know,  and  after  one  glance  into  Miss  Hethering- 
ton’s  wild  eyes  Sutherland  knew  that  he  had  better  not  inquire. 
So  he  quietly  obeyed  her  orders,  and  the  two  started  together 
by  the  night  mail  for  the  south. 

But  although  Sutherland  had  been  silent  he  had  been  none 
the  less  curious;  and  now,  seeing  that  Miss  Hetherington’s  wild 
excitement  was  passing  away,  he  ventured  to  speak. 

‘ Miss  Hetherington  T cried  Johnnie  Sutherland.  ‘ Is  that 
a letter  from  Marjorie  f 

^Ay,  from  Marjorie.' 

She  held  forth  her  thin  white  hand,  which  now  was  trem- 
bling violently,  and  as  Sutherland  took  the  letter  she  uttered 
a low  moan  again,  and  for  the  first  time  that  night  her  tears 
began  to  fall. 

Sutherland  read  the  letter,  then  he  looked  at  the  date,  and 
exclaimed  : 

‘ October  ! why,  it's  more  than  four  weeks  old  !' 

‘ Ay,  more  than  four  weeks  T she  moaned ; then  suddenly 
sitting  erect,  and  looking  fixedly  into  his  face,  she  added : 
‘Johnnie  Sutherland,  what  has  happened  to  her  nowf 

‘ God  knows ; but  maybe  after  all  we  are  in  time.  But  how 
did  it  chance  to  be  so  long  in  coming  to  you  V 

‘ It  went  to  the  Castle,  Johnnie,  and  Mysie  kept  it  there. 
When  I came  home  from  Edinburgh  yesterday  I found  it  lying 
on  my  desk  waiting  on  me.  It  had  been  waiting  on  me  for  a 
month,  you  see.’ 

Sutherland  was  silent.  He  was  more  troubled  than  he  cared 
to  say.  A month  ! Ah  ! he  thought,  what  might  not  happen 
in  that  time  to  a woman  and  child  penniless  and  alone  in  the 
streets  of  Paris ! 

He  returned  the  letter  with  a sigh,  and  did  all  he  could  ta 
rouse  and  cheer  his  companion,  who,  now  that  her  excitement 
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was  over,  suffered  from  a frightful  reaction,  and  trembled  and 
cried  like  a child. 

They  passed  through  London,  and  at  last  reached  Paris. 

On  arriving  at  the  station,  Sutherland  called  up  a fly,  and 
ordered  it  to  drive  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  to  the  H6tel 
Suisse,  a quiet  establishment  close  to  the  boulevards.  Once 
there,  he  ordered  a private  room,  conducted  Miss  Hetherington 
to  it,  and  proposed  that  she  should  wait  there  while  he  went  in 
search  of  Marjorie. 

At  first  she  rebelled,  but  she  yielded  at  last 

‘ Yes,  I will  wait,’  she  said.  ‘I  am  feeble,  as  you  say,  Johnnie 
Sutherland,  and  not  fit  to  face  the  fog  and  snow ; but  you’ll 
bring  the  bairn  to  me,  for  I cannot  wait  long  !’ 

Eagerly  giving  his  promise,  Sutherland  started  off,  and  the 
old  lady,  unable  to  master  her  excitement,  walked  feebly  about 
the  room,  preparing  for  the  appearance  of  her  child. 

She  had  the  fire  piled  up  ; she  had  the  table  laden  with  food 
and  wine ; then  she  took  her  stand  by  the  window,  and  eagerly 
scanned  the  face  of  every  passer-by.  At  length,  and  after  what 
seemed  to  her  to  be  hours  of  agony,  Sutherland  returned. 

He  was  alone. 

‘ The  bairn  ! the  bairn  !’  she  cried,  tottering  towards  him. 

He  made  one  quick  step  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  as  he  replied  : 

‘ Dear  Miss  Hetherington,  she  has  gone  1’ 

Eor  a moment  she  did  not  seem  able  to  understand  him;  she 
stared  at  him  blankly  and  repeated  : 

‘ Gone  ! where  is  she  gone  V 

‘ I do  not  know ; several  weeks  ago  she  left  this  place  with 
her  child,  and  she  has  not  been  seen  since  !’ 

The  old  woman’s  agony  was  pitiful  to  see : she  moaned,  and 
with  her  trembling  fingers  clutched  her  thin  grey  hair. 

‘ Gone  !’  she  moaned.  ‘ Ah,  my  God,  she  is  in  the  streets, 
ahe  is  starving  1’ 

Suddenly  a new  resolution  came  to  her — with  an  effort  she 
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pulled  herself  together.  She  wrapt  her  heavy  fur  cloak  around 
her,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

‘ Where  are  you  going  demanded  Sutherland. 

She  turned  round  upon  him  with  livid  and  death-like 
face. 

‘ Going  !’  she  repeated,  in  a terrible  voice.  ‘ I am  going  to 
him  ! — to  the  villain  who  first  learned  my  secret  and  stole  my 
bairn  awa’  !* 

Miss  Hetherington  spoke  firmly,  showing  as  much  by  her 
manner  as  by  her  speech  that  her  determination  was  fixed. 
Sutherland  therefore  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  her ; but  he 
called  up  a fly,  and  the  two  drove  to  the  lodgings  which  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  Marjorie  and  Caussidiere. 

To  Sutherland’s  dismay,  the  rooms  were  empty,  Caussidiere 
having  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  behind  him.  For  a moment 
he  was  at  a loss  what  to  do. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  Adele,  and  resolved  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  her.  Yet* here  again  he  was  at  a loss.  It  would  be 
all  very  -well  for  him  to  seek  out  Adele  at  the  but  to  take 
Miss  Hetherington  there  was  another  matter.  He  therefore  asked 
her  to  return  to  the  hotel  and  wait  quietly  there  while  he  con- 
tinued the  search. 

This  she  positively  refused  to  do. 

‘ Come  awa’,  Johnnie  Sutherland,’  she  said,  ‘ and  take  me  with 
you.  If  I’m  a woman  I’m  an  old  one,  and  no  matter  where  I 
gang  I mean  to  find  my  child.’ 

At  seven  o’clock  that  night  the  cafi  was  brilliantly  lit  and 
crowded  with  a roisterous  company.  Adele,  flushed  and  trium- 
phant, having  sung  one  of  her  most  popular  songs,  was  astonished 
to  see  a man  beckoning  to  her  from  the  audience.  Looking 
again,  she  saw  that  the  man  was  none  other  than  the  young  artist 
— Sutherland. 

Descending  from  her  rostrum,  she  eagerly  went  forward  to  join 
him,  and  the  two  passed  out  of  the  caf6  and  stood  confronting 
each  other  in  the  streek 
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‘ Ad^le/  said  Sutherland,  eagerly  seizing  her  hands,  ^ where  is 
that  man  Caussidiere  V 

‘ Caussidiere  f she  repeated,  staring  at  him  in  seeming  amaze- 
ment. 

‘ Yes,  Caussidiere  ! Tell  me  where  he  is,  for  God’s  sake  ? 

Again  Adele  hesitated — something  had  happened,  of  that  she 
felt  sure,  for  the  man  who  now  stood  before  her  was  certainly 
not  the  Sutherland  of  other  days ; there  was  a look  in  his  eyes 
which  had  never  been  there  before. 

‘ Monsieur,’  she  said  gently,  ‘ tell  me  first  where  is  madam e his 
wife  V 

‘ God  knows  ! I want  to  find  her.  I have  come  to  Paris 
with  her  mother  to  force  that  villain  to  give  her  up.  Adele,  if 
you  do  not  know  her  whereabouts,  tell  me  where  he  is.’ 

She  hesitated  for  a moment,  then  drew  from  her  pocket  a piece 
of  paper,  scribbled  something  on  it  in  pencil,  and  pressed  it  into 
Sutherland’s  hand. 

‘ Monsieur,’  she  whispered,  ‘ if  you  find  her  I — I may  see  her? 
once — only  once  again?’ 

^Yes.’ 

‘ God  bless  you,  monsieur  !’ 

She  seized  his  hand  and  eagerly  pressed  it  to  her  lips ; then,  . 
hastily  brushing  away  a tear,  she  re-entered  the  caf4^  and  was 
soon  delighting  her  coarse  admirers  with  another  song. 

Sutherland  had  been  too  much  carried  away  by  the  work  he 
had  in  hand  to  notice  Adele’s  emotion.  He  opened  the  paper 
she  had  given  him,  and  read  the  address  by  the  aid  of  the 
street  lamp  ; then  he  returned  to  the  fly,  which  stood  waiting 
for  him  at  the  kerbstone.  He  gave  his  directions  to  the  driver ; 
then  entered  the  vehicle,  taking  his  seat  beside  Miss  Hethering- 
ton,  who  sat  there  like  a statue. 

The  vehicle  drove  off  through  a series  of  well-populated 
streets  ; then  it  stopped.  Sutherland  leapt  out,  and  to  his  con 
fusion  Miss  Hetherington  rose  to  follow  him.  He  made  no 
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attempt  to  oppose  her,  knowing  well  that  any  such  attempt  would 
he  useless. 

So  the  two  went  together  up  a darkened  court,  and  paused 
before  a door.  In  answer  to  Sutherland's  knock  a little  maid  ap- 
peared, and  he  inquired  in  as  firm  a voice  as  he  could  command 
for  Monsieur  Caussidiere. 

Yes,  Monsieur  Caussidiere  was  at  home,  she  said,  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  give  his  name  she  would  take  it ; but  this 
Sutherland  could  not  do.  He  slipped  a napoleon  into  the  girl’s 
hand,  and  after  a momentary  hesitation  she  showed  the  two  into 
the  very  room  where  the  Frenchman  sat. 

He  was  dressed  not  in  his  usual  dandified  fashion,  but  in  a 
■seedy  morning  coat ; his  face  looked  haggard.  He  was  seated 
at  a table  with  piles  of  paper  before  him.  He  looked  up  quietly 
when  the  door  opened ; then  seeing  Miss  Hetherington,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  enter  the  room,  he  started  to  his  feet. 

‘ Madame !’  he  exclaimed  in  French,  ‘ or  shall  I say  Made- 
moiselle, Hetherington  V 

‘ Yes,^  she  returned  quietl}^  in  the  same  tongue,  ‘ Miss  Hether- 
ington. I have  come  to  you,  villain  as  you  are,  for  my 
child  V 

‘ Your  child  V 

‘ Ay,  my  daughter,  my  Marjorie  ! Where  is  she,  tell  me*?’ 

By  this  time  Caussidiere  had  recovered  from  his  surprise.  He 
was  still  rather  frightened,  but  he  conquered  himself  sufficiently 
to  shrug  his  shoulders,  sneer,  and  reply ; 

‘ Eeally,  madame,  or  mademoselle,  your  violence  is  unneces- 
sary. I know  nothing  of  your  daughter  : she  left  me  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  I request  you  to  leave  my  house.’ 

But  the  old  lady  stood  firm. 

‘ I will  not  stir,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘ until  I have  my  Marjorie. 
You  took  her  from  her  home,  and  brought  her  here.  What  have 
you  done  with  her  ? If  harm  has  come  to  her  through  you,  look 
to  yourself 
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The  Frenchman's  face  grew  livid ; he  made  one  step  towards 
her,  then  he  drew  back. 

‘Leave  my  house,’  he  said,  pointing  to  the  door;  ‘the  person 
of  whom  you  speak  is  nothing  to  me.’ 

‘ It  is  false  ; she  is  your  wife.’ 

‘ She  is  not  my  wife  ! she  was  my  mistress,  nothing  more  !’ 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  when  the  Frenchman 
felt  himself  seized  by  the  throat,  and  violently  hurled  upon  the 
ground.  He  leapt  to  his  feet  again,  and  once  more  felt  Suther- 
land’s hard  hands  gripping  his  throat. 

‘ Coward  as  well  as  liar,’  cried  the  young  Scotchman ; ‘ re- 
tract what  you  have  said,  or  by  God  ! I’ll  strangle  you  !’ 

The  Frenchman  said  nothing,  but  he  struggled  hard  to  free 
himself  from  the  other’s  fierce  clutch,  while  Miss  Hetherington 
stood  grimly  looking  on. 

Presently  Caussidiere  shook  himself  free,  and  sank  exhausted 
into  a chair. 

‘ You  villain !’  he  hissed  ; ‘ you  shall  suffer  for  this.  I will 
seek  police  protection.  I will  have  you  cast  into  prison.  Yes, 
you  shall  utterly  rue  the  day  when  you  dared  to  lay  a finger 
upon  m^.’ 

But  Sutherland  paid  no  heed.  Finding  that  in  reality 
Caussidiere  knew  as  little  of  Marjorie’s  whereabouts  as  he  knew 
himself,  he  at  last  persuaded  Miss  Hetherington  to  leave  the 
place. 

They  drove  to  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  set  some  inquiries  on 
foot : then  they  went  back  to  the  caf6  to  make  further  inquiries 
of  Adele.  On  one  thing  they  were  determined  : not  to  rest 
night  or  day  until  they  had  found  Maijorie — alive  or  dead. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

LIGHT  IN  THE  DABK. 

When  Miss  Hetherington  was  hastening  to  confront  Caussidifere, 
Marjorie  with  her  child  was  walking  wearily  through  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

As  the  daylight  faded  away  the  cold  had  increased ; the 
snow  was  falling  heavily,  soaking  her  through  and  through. 
She  felt  sick  and  faint ; she  had  given  little  Leon  the  bread 
which  the  cripple  had  given  to  her  ; but  nothing  had  passed  her 
lips  since  the  draught  of  milk  in  the  morning.  Want  of  food, 
exposure  to  the  cold,  were  beginning  to  deprive  her  of  her  senses  ; 
but  she  tried  to  pull  herself  together  for  the  sake  of  her  suffer- 
ing child. 

What  was  she  to  do  ? It  seemed  that  both  she  and  her 
child  must  die  in  the  streets  that  night. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  what  the  milk-woman  had  told 
her;  she  would  go  to  the  English  Ambassador — perhaps  ho 
would  give  her  relief  and  enable  her  to  get  home. 

She  paused  once  or  twice  to  ask  her  way,  but  she  could  get 
no  answer.  She  was  nothing  more  than  a street  waif,  and  was 
accordingly  thrust  aside  as  such.  At  last  a little  gamin  gave 
her  the  information  she  asked.  The  place  she  sought  was  three 
miles  off. 

Three  miles ! She  was  footsore  and  faint ; she  had  not  a 
sou  in  her  pocket ; and  her  child  was  fainting  with  cold  and 
hunger.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  last  hope  had  gone. 

She  crept  up  a dark  court,  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  took 
little  Leon  on  to  her  lap,  and  cried.  There  was  nothing  left 
but  to  die.  She  folded  her  arms  about  the  child,  and,  uttering, 
a silent  prayer  to  God,  closed  her  troubled  eyes. 

How  long  she  sat  thus  she  did  not  know — she  was  falling 
into  a strange  sleep-trance  when  she  felt  a hand  laid  upon  her 
fihoulder.  Looking  up,  she  saw  before  her  the  figure  of  a 
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woman  holding  a lanthorn ; her  face  was  bent  down  towards 
her ; her  hand  still  rested  with  a heavy  touch  upon  her  shoulder. 

Marjorie  gazed  at  the  face  for  a moment,  as  if  trying  to 
comprehend  ; then  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  sank  with  a 
moan  upon  the  ground. 

‘ Wake  up  !’  said  a shrill  voice.  ‘ What  are  you  doing  here  V 

Marjorie  opened  his  eyes  again ; then  she  showed  the  white 
face  of  her  child,  which  was  lying  upon  her  shoulder. 

‘Who  are  youf  said  the  stranger.  ‘Why  do  you  not  go 
home  f 

‘ I have  no  home,^  answered  Marjorie,  with  a low  wail  of  pain. 

The  stranger  stooped  down  and  looked  scrutinizingly  into  her 
face,  and  Marjorie  faintly  perceived,  by  the  dim  lanthorn  light, 
the  puckered  cheeks,  heavy  black  eyebrows,  and  glittering 
eyes  of  a little  old  woman  about  seventy  years  of  age.  The  old 
woman  was  almost  bent  double ; on  her  back  she  carried  a 
large  basketful  of  rags,  pieces  of  dirty  paper,  and  other  d^briSy 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a heavy  staff  with  a sharp  iron 
point.  She  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  old  chiffonnieres,  or  rag- 
pickers, who  haunt  the  midnight  streets  of  Paris. 

Marjorie  looked  at  her  in  wonder ; then  she  replied  faintly  : 

‘I  have  no  home.’ 

‘ And  no  money  to  buy  a night’s  lodging 

‘ Alas,  no,  madame  T 

‘ You  are  English,  by  your  tongue  I* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Is  the  child  yours  f 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Have  you  no  friends  V 

‘ !N’one.’ 

The  old  woman  gave  a grunt  of  mingled  sympathy  and  sur- 
prise. She  was  used  to  scenes  of  sorrow,  but  the  mother’s 
beautiful  face  and  the  child’s  patient  suffering  did  not  fail  to 
touch  her  heart.  She  stood  peering  down  with  her  black  eyes, 
and  wagging  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
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^ It  is  bitterly  cold  !’  she  muttered.  ‘ Even  I,  who  am  ever 
on  my  feet,  can  scarcely  keep  myself  warm.  You  will  be 
frozen  if  you  stop  here  I’ 

Marjorie  only  moaned  in  reply.  Presently  the  old  woman 
fumbled  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a small  glass  bottle, 
which  she  uncorked  with  trembling  hand. 

‘ Here,  take  a sip  of  this  she  said.  ‘ It  is  good  brandy  P 

Thus  urged,  Marjorie  put  her  lips  to  the  bottle,  and  tasted  its 
•contents ; but  the  coarse  raw  spirit  caught  her  breath,  and 
almost  choked  her.  The  old  woman  laughed  feebly,  and  applying 
the  bottle  to  her  own  lips,  drank,  and  smacked  her  lips  with  relish. 

‘Oh,  if  you  knew  it,  this  is  the  stuff  to  put  warmth  into 
you,  life  and  warmth  ! Ha,  ha  ! when  you  are  as  old  as  I am, 
and  have  seen  as  much  of  the  world,  you  will  worship  St.  Eau 
de  Yie  above  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  But  now,  tell  me 
of  yourself,  Eu' ^lishwoman  ! What  has  happened?  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  V 

A series  of  sharp  questions  elicited  from  Marjorie  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  true  state  of  affairs ; her  marriage 
with  the  Frenchman,  her  subsequent  discovery  and  trouble,  her 
struggle  to  earn  bread,  her  miserable  wanderings  in  the  stony 
streets  of  Paris. 

The  old  woman  listened,  and  from  time  to  time  uttered  a 
shrill  exclamation. 

‘ It  is  the  old  story,  Englishwoman.  Your  trouble  comes, 
like  all  the  trouble  in  the  world,  from  the  men.  Have  you 
been  to  the  Embassy,  and  asked  help  there?' 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ I tried  to  go,  but  it  was  so  far — and  I felt  so  faint — and  I 
crept  in  here.' 

The  old  woman  peered  out  through  the  gloomy  archway  of 
the  court.  The  snow  was  falling  whitely — ‘ a moving  trouble  * 
{as  the  poet  sings)  in  the  heart  of  darkness ; and  an  icy  cold 
was  sweeping  in  from  the  street,  and  piling  the  loose  drift  knee- 
deep  at  the  court's  mouth. 
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‘ Diahle,  what  a night ! And  the  child,  he  is  half-frozen  ! 
I tell  you,  Englishwoman,  you  will  perish  if  you  stay  here/ 

‘ God  help  me  1’  moaned  Marjorie. 

‘ Listen  to  me  ! Do  you  know  the  House  of  Eefuge  in  the 
Eue  de  Dieppe  f 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ It  is  not  far.  I will  show  you  the  way.  Have  you  strength 
to  walk'?’ 

‘ I will  try,  madame  and  so  saying,  Marjorie  rose  feebly  to 
her  feet.  As  she  did  so,  she  staggered  and  almost  fell. 

‘ Courage  ! Take  another  little  sip  of  mother’s  milk  1’ 

The  old  woman  held  the  bottle  to  Marjorie’s  lips.  Eaint  and 
despairing,  Marjorie  sipped  the  fiery  stuff  again,  and  though  it 
scalded  her  mouth  and  throat,  she  felt  it  almost  immediately 
send  a revivifying  thrill  along  her  veins. 

She  stooped  down,  lifted  little  Leon,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  stupefied  doze,  and  covered  him  fondly  with  the  folds  of 
her  cloak.  Then,  preceded  by  the  old  woman,  who  flitted 
before  her  holding  the  lanthorn  in  her  hand,  she  tottered  out 
into  the  open  street. 

The  wind  struck  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  : she 
stumbled  through  the  snow,  falling  and  driven.  All  the  air 
was  black,  but  the  troubled  whiteness  flashed  and  faded  on 
every  side.  It  was  a wild  night  and  bitterly  cold.  Half 
awaking,  little  Leon  cried  and  struggled  in  her  arms. 

‘ This  way,  Englishwoman  !’  cried  her  guide,  creeping  and 
crawling  rather  than  walking  along  the  ground. 

So  they  staggered  on  along  the  empty  street ; now  pausing 
and  cowering,  as  the  wind  tore  at  them  and  the  snow  covered 
them ; now  pausing  and  resting  against  the  chilly  walls  or 
smothered  window-sills,  uttering  low  cries  and  moans  as  they 
went,  blinded  by  the  cruel  snow.  Whither  they  went  poor 
Marjorie  could  scarcely  tell,  but  the  old  chiffbnniere  knew  every 
inch  of  road.  Along  snow-piled  streets,  down  miserable  alleys, 
past  rayless  public  buildings  and  the  lighted  windov/s  of  houses’ 
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where  the  denizens  were  still  awake,  they  struggled  on ; and  at 
every  step  the  way  grew  darker,  the  window  lights  fewer,  the 
snow  deeper,  the  wind  more  fierce  and  shrill. 

At  last  the  old  woman  halted  at  the  corner  of  a narrow 
street. 

‘ This  is  the  Eue  de  Dieppe,’  she  cried.  ‘ Go  right  down  till 
you  see  on  the  right  hand  a large  door  with  a light  burning 
above  it,  and  an  iron  bell.  Eing  the  bell,  and  they  will  come. 
I must  leave  you  here,  Englishwoman,  for  I have  far  to  go.’ 

‘1^0,  no;  do  not  leave  me,’  moaned  Marjorie,  clinging  to  her. 
‘You  have  been  so  good.  If  you  leave  me  I shall  die.’ 

‘I  have  done  all  I can,  Englishwoman,’  returned  the  other, 
disengaging  herself.  ‘ Go  into  the  Eefuge — they  will  receive 
you,  no  doubt.  For  myself,  I must  hasten,  or  I shall  perish  in 
the  snow.’ 

Before  Marjorie  could  restrain  her,  she  flitted  away  with  a 
feeble  ‘good-night’  into  the  darkness.  Marjorie  staggered, 
uttered  a despairing  cry,  and  leant  back,  stupefied,  against  the 
corner  of  the  street. 

For  a moment  her  senses  seemed  about  to  forsake  her.  The 
pavement  rocked  under  her,  her  head  went  round  and  round. 
A cry  from  the  child,  who  stirred  feebly  in  her  arms,  recalled 
her  to  herself.  She  glanced  down  the  gloomy  street.  Hope 
lay  that  way,  and  it  was  her  last  chance.  She  set  her  face 
against  the  wind  and  snow,  and  feebly  tottered  on. 

The  child  was  a heavy  load  to  be  borne  by  one  so  slight  and 
frail,  but  her  eager  maternal  love  still  gave  her  strength.  She 
little  cared  now  what  became  of  herself ; better,  perhaps,  if  she 
did  not  live  to  see  the  rising  of  another  sun ; but  come  what 
might  she  would  save  the  child,  her  darling,  her  little  Leon.  If 
she  could  only  retain  sufficient  force  to  carry  him  to  some 
shelter,  to  place  him  in  some  kindly  protecting  arms,  she  would 
be  content. 

Step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  she  struggled  on.  At  last  she  saw 
streaming  across  the  street  before  her  a bright,  beckoning  light. 
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The  sight  of  it  sent  a thrill  of  hope  to  her  heart,  and  ener- 
gized all  her  failing  forces.  She  crept  on  more  q-uickly. 

The  light  was  twofold — part  streamed  from  a large  window 
on  the  ground  floor  overlooking  the  street,  part  was  shed  from  a 
large  lamp  suspended  over  an  adjoining  door. 

She  clutched  the  window-sill,  which  was  heaped  with  snow, 
and  endeavoured  to  look  in.  The  lower  part  of  the  window 
was  covered  by  a sort  of  wire  blind,  which  was  quite  opaque 
and  impenetrable  to  the  gaze  ; but  there  was  a small  open  space 
at  the  side  which  commanded  a view  of  the  interior. 

Still  clutching  little  Leon,  Marjorie  peered  in. 

Tor  a moment  the  light  from  within  dazzled  her,  and  she 
could  see  nothing.  Then,  slowly  and  at  first  dimly,  she  dis- 
cerned the  interior  of  a plainly  furnished  chamber,  in  which  a 
large  fire  was  burning,  shedding  a crimson  light  on  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  On  the  mantelpiece  was  a plaster  cast  of 
Thorwaldsen’s  exquisite  Christ,  and  suspended  on  the  wall 
above  it  a large  engraving  of  a popular  picture,  ^ Our  Saviour 
and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.’  Other  pictures,  chiefly  of 
Scripture  themes,  were  hung  upon  the  walls. 

The  room  contained  four  human  beings. 

Two  women,  very  ragged  and  woe-begone,  were  seated  in 
crouching  attitudes  before  the  fire,  conversing  in  monosyllables 
with  an  elderly  female,  dressed  in  black,  with  muslin  cap  and 
apron,  and  resembling  a superior  kind  of  domestic  servant  or 
nurse.  The  face  of  this  female  was  somewhat  hard  and  for- 
bidding, and  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  excite  sympathy  or 
awaken  confidence. 

But,  gazing  beyond  these  three  figures,  Marjorie  saw,  in  the 
fourth  occupant  of  the  chamber,  a form  which  at  once  riveted 
her  gaze.  This  form  also  was  that  of  a woman,  but  so  different 
from  the  others — in  beauty,  in  distinction,  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes genuine  grace  and  charm — that  no  one  could  look  upon 
her  without  a certain  respect  and  awe. 

This  lady  was  seated  at  a large  desk,  somewhat  like  the 
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desks  used  in  offices,  quietly  writing.  The  light  of  a lamp, 
hung  close  above  her  head,  streamed  down  upon  her  golden 
hair  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey,  her  pale  Madonna-like  features, 
her  tall  graceful  figure,  and  her  small  white  hands. 

She  was  about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  looked  even 
younger,  until,  on  closer  inspection,  the  threads  of  grey  hair 
were  perceived,  and  the  faint  lines  made  by  time  and  suffering, 
or  both  combined,  became  revealed.  She  was  plainly  dressed  in 
black,  with  snowy  collars  and  cuffs,  and  a light  cap  of  muslin 
or  some  such  light  material. 

She  was  beautiful  still,  though  the  first  loveliness  of  her 
youth  had  passed!  Every  look  and  gesture  betokened  gentle 
birth  and  breeding. 

As  Marjorie  gazed,  the  lady  turned  towards  the  woman,  said 
something,  and  smiled.  The  smile  was  of  ineffable  sweetness, 
and  made  the  gentle  face,  which  had  been  beautiful  before, 
almost  divine  in  its  expression.  So  at  least  thought  Marjorie, 
who  had  never  before  encountered  so  tender  a vision. 

Turning  away  from  the  lighted  window,  she  tottered  towards 
the  door.  Coming  under  the  stone  portico  she  looked  up,  and 
read  on  the  lamp  above  her  these  words : 

‘ English  Home.* 

Beneath  was  written  on  a scroll  of  glass, 

‘ Best  for  the  weary.* 

Like  an  outcast  spirit  creeping  to  the  heavenly  portal  and 
pausing  faint  and  over-powered,  Marjorie  stood  and  hesitated, 
but  not  for  long.  At  the  side  of  the  door  was  an  iron  bell-pull, 
communicating  with  a large  bell.  With  a murmured  prayer 
that  God  might  at  last  afford  her  succour  and  an  asylum,  she 
reached  out  her  hand  and  rang. 

The  bell  rang  loudly,  with  deep  reverberations,  and  Marjorie 
was  startled  by  the  sound.  Almost  instantly  the  door  swung 
open,  and  the  elderly  female  dressed  as  a servant  appeared  upon 
the  threshold. 
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The  light  from  within  fell  full  upon  the  wanderer,  who  stood 
1 trembling  and  clutching  her  tender  burthen. 

‘ Who  is  there said  the  wmman  in  English,  peering  out  into 
the  darkness.  ‘ What  do  you  wmnt 

The  sound  of  the  English  tongue  went  with  a thrill  of  joy  to 
Marjorie’s  heart.  She  uttered  a low,  appealing  cry,  tottered 
across  the  threshold,  and  then,  utterly  spent  and  wearied  out, 
sobbed  hysterically,  and  sank  swooning  upon  the  threshold. 

When  she  recovered  she  was  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the 
room  which  she  had  inspected  from  without.  She  looked 
wildly  around  her.  The  two  outcast  women  sat  near  her, 
gazing  at  her  in  wonder  ; close  by  sat  the  elderly  servant  with 
little  Leon,  pale  as  death,  stretched  upon  her  knee,  and  bending 
above  her,  pressing  a glass  of  wine  to  her  lips,  was  the  lady  of 
the  Eefuge. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  wildly,  and  gave  vent  to  a low, 
appealing  moan.  Then  her  head  went  round  again,  and  she 
once  more  sank  into  a lifeless  swoon. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

RESCUED 

When  Marjorie  again  opened  her  eyes  she  was  lying  in  a 
strange  bed,  and  the  lady  with  the  pale,  grave  face  was  still 
bending  above  her. 

‘ Where  am  I she  cried,  starting  up ; and  then  she  looked 
around  for  her  child. 

A cold  hand  was  placed  upon  her  feverishly  burning  forehead, 
and  she  was  gently  laid  back  upon  her  pillow. 

‘ The  child  is  quite  safe,’  said  a low  sweet  voice.  ‘ We  have 
put  him  in  a cot,  and  he  is  sleeping  ; try  to  sleep  too,  and 
when  you  waken  you  will  be  stronger,  and  you  shall  have  the 
little  boy.’ 
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Marjorie  closed  her  eyes  and  moaned,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
heavy,  feverish  sleep. 

Having  seized  her  system,  the  fever  kept  its  burning  hold, 
and  for  many  days  the  mistress  of  the  house  thought  that  Mar- 
jorie would  die;  but  fortunately  her  constitution  was  strong; 
she  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and  one  day  she  opened  her  eyes 
on  what  seemed  to  her  a new  world. 

For  a time  she  lay  quietly  looking  about  her,  without  a 
movement  and  without  a word.  The  room  in  which  she  lay 
was  small,  but  prettily  fitted  up.  There  were  crucifixes  on  the 
wall,  and  dimity  curtains  to  the  bed  and  the  windows  ; through 
the  diamond  panes  the  sun  was  faintly  shining;  a cosy  fire 
filled  the  grate  ; on  the  hearth  sat  a woman,  evidently  a nurse ; 
while  on  the  hearthrug  was  little  Leon,  quiet  as  a mouse,  and 
with  his  lap  full  of  toys. 

It  was  so  dreamy  and  so  peaceful  that  she  could  just  hear  the 
murmur  of  life  outside,  and  the  faint  crackling  of  the  fire  on  the 
hearth — that  was  all. 

She  lay  for  a time  watching  the  two  figures  as  in  a vision , 
then  the  memory  of  all  that  had  passed  came  back  upon  her, 
and  she  sobbed.  In  a moment  the  woman  rose  and  came  over 
to  her,  while  little  L6on  ran  to  the  bedside,  and  took  her  thin 
white  hand. 

‘ Mamma,’  he  said,  * don’t  cry  !’ 

For  in  spite  of  herself  Marjorie  felt  the  tears  coursing  down 
her  cheeks.  The  nurse  said  nothing.  She  smoothed  back  the 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  quietly  waited  until  the  invalid’s 
grief  had  passed  away. 

Then  she  said  gently  : 

‘ Do  not  grieve,  madame.  The  worst  of  your  illness  is  over. 
You  will  soon  be  well.’ 

‘ Have  I been  very  ill  V asked  Marjorie  faintly. 

‘Yes,  very  ill.  We  thought  that  you  would  die.’ 

‘ And  you  have  nursed  me — you  have  saved  me  ? Oh,  you 
are  very  good  ! Who — who  are  you — where  am  I V 
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‘ Yoa  are  amongst  friends.  This  house  is  the  home  of  every- 
one who  needs  a home.  It  belongs  to  Miss  Esther  Dove.  It 
was  she  who  found  you  fainting  on  our  doorstep,  and  took  you 
in.  When  you  fell  into  a fever  she  gave  you  into  my  charge. 
I am  one  of  the  nurses.’ 

She  added  quietl^^ : 

‘ There,  do  not  ask  me  more  questions  now,  for  you  are  weak, 
and  must  be  very  careful.  Take  this,  and  then,  if  you  will 
promise  to  soothe  yourself,  the  little  boy  shall  stay  beside  you 
while  you  sleep.’ 

Marjorie  took  the  food  that  was  offered  to  her  and  gave  the 
promise  required.  Indeed,  she  felt  too  weak  to  talk. 

The  nurse,  having  lifted  little  Leon  into  the  bed,  returned  to 
lier  chair  beside  the  fire,  while  Marjorie  put  her  arm  around  the 
little  fellow’s  shoulders  and  presently  fell  asleep. 

Now  that  the  fever  had  actually  passed  away,  Marjorie’s  con- 
valescence was  rapid. 

She  still  kept  to  her  bed,  being  too  weak  even  to  move  with- 
out assistance,  and  during  the  day  little  Leon  was  constantly 
with  her.  She  asked  a few  questions,  and  the  more  she  heard 
the  more  her  curiosity  was  aroused. 

One  day  she  inquired  for  the  grave  lady  whose  face  she  dimly 
remembered  to  have  seen,  and  who  she  now  heard  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  the  lady  came  to  the  bed- 
side. 

Marjorie  was  sitting  up  in  bed  that  day,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, looking  the  very  ghost  of  what  she  once  had  been;  while 
on  the  bed  beside  her  was  little  Leon,  surrounded  by  his  toys. 
He  looked  up,  laughed,  and  clapped  his  hands  when  Miss  Dove 
came  in,  but  she  only  smiled  and  gently  rebuked  him  for  his 
boisterousness. 

Then  she  sat  down  beside  the  bed  and  took  Marjorie’s 
hand. 

‘ Well,  my  child,’  she  said,  ‘so  you  are  rapidly  getting  well.’ 

For  a moment  Marjorie  was  silent — she  could  not  speak.  The 
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tears  were  blinding  her  eyes  and  choking  her  voice,  but  she  bent 
her  head  and  kissed  the  hand  that  had  saved  her. 

‘Come,  come,'  said  Miss  Dove  ; ‘ you  must  not  give  way  like 
this.  You  have  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  for  at  present  I 
know  absolutely  nothing.' 

With  an  effort,  Marjorie  conquered  her  emotion  and  dried  her 
tears.  But  what  had  she  to  telH — nothing,  it  seemed,  except 
that  she  was  friendless  and  alone. 

‘!N’ay,'  said  the  lady  gently.  ‘You  are  not  that;  from  the 
moment  you  entered  this  door  you  had  friends.  But  tell  me, 
my  child,  how  was  it  I found  you  and  your  child  starving  upon 
my  threshold  % You  have  a husband,  perhaps  % Is  he  alive  or 
dead  V 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ He  is  here  in  Paris,  madame.' 

‘ And  his  name  is  Caussidiere,  is  it  not  ? So  Leon  has  told 
me.’ 

‘ Yes,  madame,  Monsieur  Caussidiere.' 

‘ We  must  seek  him  out,'  continued  Miss  Dove.  ‘ Such  con- 
duct is  not  to  be  endured.  A man  has  no  right  to  bring  his 
wife  to  a foreign  country  and  then  desert  her.' 

‘Ah,  no,'  cried  Marjorie;  ‘you  must  not  do  that!  I will 
leave  the  house  whenever  you  wish,  madame,  but  do  not  force 
me  to  see  him  again.' 

Miss  Dove  looked  at  her  for  a moment  in  silence ; then 
she  rang  for  the  nurse,  lifted  Leon  from  the  bed,  and  sent  him 
away. 

‘ How,  my  child,'  she  said,  when  the  two  women  were  alone, 
‘ tell  me  your  story.' 

And  Marjorie  told  it,  or  as  much  of  it  as  she  could  recall. 
She  told  of  her  early  life  in  the  quaint  old  manse  in  Annandale 
with  Mr.  Lorraine,  Solomon  and  Mysie ; of  Miss  Hetherington, 
and  of  the  Frenchman  who  came  with  his  specious  tongue  and 
wooed  her  away.  Then  she  told  of  her  life  in  Paris,  of  her 
gradual  estrangement  from  all  her  friends,  and  finally  of  her 
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desertion  by  the  man  whom  until  then  she  had  believed  to  bo 
her  husband. 

‘ So/  said  the  lady,  when  she  had  finished,  ‘ you  were  married 
by  the  English  law,  and  the  man  is  in  reality  not  your  husband. 
\yell,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave  him  alone  altogether, 
and  apply  to  your  friends.’ 

Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

‘ That  is  useless,  madame,’  she  said.  ^ When  my  little  boy 
had  nought  but  starvation  before  him,  I wrote  to  my  mother  in 
Annandale,  but  she  did  not  answer  me.’ 

‘ Is  that  so  T 

‘ Yes,  madame,  it  is  true.’ 

‘ It  is  very  strange,’  she  said,  ‘ but  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done,  Marjorie — ma}'’  I call  you  Marjorie  ^ In  the  meantime 
you  must  not  think  of  all  these  sad  things.  You  must  amuse 
yourself  with  Leon,  and  get  well  quickly,  and  my  task  will  be 
the  lighter.’ 

After  this  interview  Miss  Dove  visited  Marjorie  every  day, 
and  sometimes  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  by  her  bedside ; and 
when  at  length  the  invalid,  who  gained  strength  every  day, 
was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  lay  upon  a couch  by  the 
window,  and  watched  the  sunshine  creeping  into  the  streets. 
The  more  she  saw  of  Miss  Dove,  the  more  interested  she  grew, 
until  at  length  she  was  induced  to  question  her  nurse  as  to  the 
autecedents  of  her  protectress. 

But  all  the  nurse  knew  was  that  Miss  Dove  was  a lady  who, 
having  passed  through  great  trouble,  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  doing  good.  She  was  possessed  of  a very  large 
fortune,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  which  she  spent  in 
works  of  charity.  She  had  founded  several  homes  for  destitute 
women,  and  between  them  her  days  were  spent.  She  was  an 
accomplished  nurse,  and  had  on  several  occasions  voluntarily 
gone  to  the  seat  of  war,  not  only  to  spend  her  money  upon  the 
wounded  soldiers,  but  to  pass  through  the  drudgery  of  nursing 
them  with  her  own  hands. 
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One  or  two  cases  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Marjorie  having 
reached  her,  she  founded  a home — the  very  home  in  which  Mar 
jorie  was  now  lying — for  destitute  and  friendless  Englishwomen 
in  Paris.  As  Marjorie  learned  all  this,  she  could  not  hut  thank 
God,  who  had  guided  her  footsteps  to  that  threshold.  It  had 
not  only  saved  her  life,  hut  that  of  her  child. 

It  was  not  like  Marjorie  to  remain  idle  when  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done,  and  as  her  weakness  passed  away  her  brain  began  to 
work,  planning  for  the  future.  She  had  several  schemes  made 
when  she  spoke  of  them  one  night  to  Miss  Dove. 

The  lady  listened  quietly,  then  she  said  ; 

‘ You  would  rather  remain  in  Paris,  Marjorie,  than  go  home  V 

* Madame,  I have  no  home.’ 

^ You  have  Annandale  Castle.* 

She  shook  her  head. 

‘ Indeed,  it  is  not  my  home  now  ! I wrote,  and  there  was 
no  answer.’ 

‘ But  suppose  you  heard  that  that  was  all  a mistake ; suppose 
you  learned  that  your  dear  mother  was  ready  to  open  her  arms 
to  receive  you,  what  would  you  say  then,  my  child  V 

Marjorie  did  not  reply.  If  the  truth  must  be  toh^,  her  troubled 
heart  found  little  comfort  in  the  thought  of  a mcLting  with  Miss 
Hetherington.  Despite  the  encouraging  letters  that  had  passed 
between  them,  she  still  pictured  her  mother  as  stern,  strange, 
and  forbidding,  the  mistress  of  Annandale  Castle,  whose  tongue 
was  like  a sharp-edged  sword,  and  whose  ways  were  full  of  bitter- 
ness and  violence.  Since  she  had  learned  the  secret  of  her  birth, 
she  had  often  thought  it  all  over,  and  always  with  renewed  pain 
and  a certain  fear. 

At  last,  after  a long  reflection,  she  spoke : 

‘I  know  my  mother — she  is  my  mother — is  very  good  ; but 
it  has  all  been  a fatality  since  I was  born,  and  I can  hardly 
realize  yet  that  we  are  so  close  akin.  Ah  1 if  I had  but  known, 
madame  I If  she  had  but  told  me  at  the  first ! I should  never 
have  left  Scotland,  or  known  so  much  sorrow  !’ 
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Miss  Dove  sighed  in  sympathetic  acquiescence. 

‘ It  is  a sad  story/  she  replied.  ‘ Your  mother,  proud  lady  as 
she  is,  has  been  a great  sinner;  but  she  has  been  terribly 
punished.  Surely,  my  child,  you  do  not  bear  any  anger  against 
her  in  your  heart  V 

‘Hone,  madame;  but  she  is  so  strange  and  proud.  I am 
almost  afraid  of  her  still.' 

‘And  you  have  other  loving  friends,'  coniiii' ed  the  lady, 
smiling  kindly.  ‘ Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sutherland  V 

‘Johnnie  Sutherland?'  cried  Marjorie  joyfully.  ‘Who  told 
you  of  him  T 

‘ Himself.  He  is  back  here  in  Paris.' 

Marjorie  uttered  a cry  of  delight. 

‘You  have  seen  him?  You  have  spoken  to  him?  He 
knows ' 

‘ He  knows  everything,  my  child;  and  he  is  waiting  below 
till  I give  him  the  signal  to  come  up.  Can  you  bear  to  see  him  V 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  that  question  ; Marjorie’s  Hushed 
cheek  and  sparkling  eye  had  answered  it  long  before.  Miss 
Dove  stole  quietly  from  the  room,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
appeared, followed  by  Sutherland  himself. 

‘ Marjorie  ! my  poor  Marjorie  !’  he  cried,  seizing  her  hands 
and  almost  sobbing. 

Put  who  was  this  that  Marjorie  saw  approaching,  through  the 
mist  of  her  own  joyful  tears  ? A stooping  figure,  leaning  upon 
a statf,  turning  towards  her  a haggard  face,  and  stretching  out  a 
trembling  palsied  hand  ! It  was  Miss  Hetherington,  trembling 
and  weeping,  all  the  harsh  lineaments  softened  with  the  yearning 
of  a mother's  love. 

‘ My  bairn  ! my  bairn  !' 

‘Oh,  mother!  mother!’  cried  Marjorie;  and  mother  and 
daughter  cluu^  together,  reunited  in  a passionate  embrace. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

They  took  her  home  with  her  little  boy  to  Annandale,  and 
thei^e  in  the  old  Castle  Marjorie  soon  recovered  health  and 
strength. 

It  was  winter  still ; the  landscape  was  white  with  snow,  the 
trees  hung  heavily  under  their  icy  load,  and  a blue  mask  of  ice 
covered  the  flowing  Annan  from  bank  to  bank  ; but  to  Marjorie 
all  was  gladsome  and  familiar  as  she  moved  about  from  scene  to 
scene. 

She  wore  black,  like  a widow,  and  so  did  little  Leon ; and, 
indeed,  it  was  a common  report  everywhere  that  her  husband 
w^as  dead  and  that  she  was  left  alone. 

As  to  Miss  Hetherington’s  secret,  all  the  world  knew  it  now, 
for  the  swift  tongue  of  scandal  had  been  busy  long  before 
Marjorie’s  return.  Heedless  of  the  shame,  heedless  of  all  things 
in  the  world  save  her  joy  in  the  possession  of  her  daughter,  the 
grand  old  lady  remained  in  deep  seclusion  in  her  lonely  ances- 
tral home. 

The  time  of  alienation  and  misunderstanding  was  long 
over.  Bit  by  bit,  detail  by  detail,  in  the  confldence  of  those 
days.  Miss  Hetherington  told  the  story  of  her  life,  and  Marjorie, 
seeing  it  only  in  the  light  of  her  own  sorrow,  sympathized  with 
her  mother  to  the  full.  They  never  spoke  of  Caussidiere ; Mar- 
jorie knew  now  that  the  man  had  never  really  won  her  love, 
and  the  time  of  her  sojourn  in  France  was  a dark  chapter  on 
which  she  did  not  care  to  look. 

In  these  sad  yet  happy  days,  who  could  be  gentler  than  Miss 
Hetherington  h The  mask  of  her  pride  fell  ofi*  for  ever,  and 
showed  a mother’s  loving  face,  sweetened  with  humility  and 
heavenly  pity.  She  was  worn  and  feeble,  and  looked  very  old ; 
but  whenever  Marjorie  was  near,  she  was  happiness  itself. 

The  fullest  measure  of  her  love,  however,  was  reserved  for 
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Marjorie’s  cLild.  Little  L4on  had  no  fear  of  her,  and  soon, 
in  his  pretty  broken  English,  learned  to  call  her  ‘ grand- 
mamma.’ 

‘We  began  wi’  a bar  sinister,’  said  the  lady  one  day  as  they 
sat  together;  ‘but  there’s  no  blame  and  no  shame,  Marjorie,  on 
you  and  yours.  Your  son  is  the  heir  of  Annandale.’ 

‘ Oh,  mother,’  cried  Marjorie  sadly,  ‘ how  can  that  be  ] I am 
a mother,  but  no  wife  !’ 

‘You’re  wife  to  yon  Frenchman,’  answered  Miss  Hethering- 
ton ; ‘ ay,  his  lawful  wedded  wife  by  the  English  and  the 
Scottish  law.  Out  there  in  France  he  might  reject  you  by 
the  law  of  man ; but  here  in  Scotland  you’re  his  true  wife 
still,  thougli  I wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  were  his  widuw 
instead.’ 

‘ Is  that  so,  mother  V 

‘ True  as  gospel,  Marjorie.  It’s  wi’  me  the  shame  lies,  like 
the  bright  speck  of  blood  on  the  hands  0’  the  Thane’s  wife,  which 
even  the  perfumes  of  Araby  couldna  cleanse  awa’ !’ 

‘ Don’t  talk  of  that,  mother  !’  cried  Marjorie  embracing  the 
old  lady.  ‘ I am  sure  you  are  not  to  blame.’ 

‘ And  you  can  forgive  me,  my  bonnie  bairn?’ 

‘I  have  nothing  to  forgive;  you  were  deceived  as — as  I have 
been.  Oh  mother,  men  are  wicked  ! — I think  they  have  evil 
hearts.’ 

The  old  lady  looked  long  and  fondly  in  her  daughter’s  face  ; 
then  she  said,  with  a loving  smile  : 

‘ I ken  one  man  that  has  the  heart  of  a king — ay,  of  an  angel, 
Marjorie.’ 

‘ Who,  mother?’ 

‘ Who  but  Johnnie  Sutherland  % my  blessings  on  the  lad  ! 
Bat  for  him,  I should  have  lost  my  bairn  for  ever,  and  it 
was  for  his  sake,  Marjorie,  that  I wished  ye  were  a widow 
indeed  !’ 

Marjorie  flushed  a deep  crimson,  and  turned  her  head  away. 
Sutherland’s  unswerving  devotion  had  not  failed  to  touch  her 
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deeply,  and  she  understood  it  now  in  all  its  passionate  depth 
and  strength ; but  she  still  felt  herself  under  the  shadow  of  her 
old  sorrow,  and  she  knew  that  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  Caussi- 
diere  could  only  be  broken  by  death. 

****** 

That  very  afternoon,  as  Marjorie  was  wandering  in  the  Castle 
grounds,  Sutherland  appeared.  The  memory  of  what  Miss 
Hetherington  had  said  was  still  fresh  in  Marjorie^s  mind,  and  she 
met  her  old  lover  wdth  a certain  sad  constraint. 

‘How  is  your  father f she  asked  gently. 

‘ Much  better.  If  the  spring  would  only  come,  I think  he 
would  be  quite  well.  But  I wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  old 
Solomon,  your  foster-father.  He  has  been  stranger  than  ever  the 
last  few  days,  and  has  asked  constantly  for  you.’ 

Solomon  was  dwelling  quite  alone  in  a small  cottage  close  to 
the  manse.  He  still  fulfilled,  but  almost  nominally,  the  duties 
of  sexton,  but  he  Avas  far  too  old  and  deaf  for  the  office  of 
precentor,  which  had  been  given  recently  to  a younger  man. 
Since  her  return  Marjorie  had  called  on  him  repeatedly,  but 
had  found  his  manner  curiously  strange.  His  wits  wandered  a 
good  (leal  : he  talked  of  his  old  master  as  if  he  still  lived,  and 
of  Ma]  jorie  as  if  she  were  still  a child. 

‘ I will  go  over  to  him  now,’  said  Marjorie  ; ‘I  am  afraid  he 
is  fretting,  Johnnie.’ 

‘ He  is  very  old,  you  see,’  said  Sutherland ; ‘ but  I think 
you  are  right — the  appointment  of  the  new  precentor  has 
troubled  his  mind.  Poor  old  Solomon  [ Why,  he^was  an  old 
man  even  when  I was  a child,  and  I don’t  think  he  can  last  much 
longer.’ 

They  passed  out  of  the  Castle  grounds,  and  took  the  path 
which  led  across  the  fields.  A keen  frost  filled  the  air,  snow 
covered  every  field  and  fallow,  and  tlie  path  beneath  their  feet 
seemed  like  iron  ; far  away  over  the  landscape  the  wintry  sun 
was  hanging  like  a purple  globe,  small  as  a schoolboy’s  pink 
balloon.  There  w^as  a strange  hush  in  the  air,  a wintry  stillness, 
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but  to  Maijorib’s  eyes  the  whole  scene  was  beautiful,  full  of 
peace  and  rest. 

They  left  the  footpath  and  came  to  the  highway.  A little 
further  on  they  halted  on  the  old  familiar  bridge,  and  looked 
down  on  the  waters  of  the  Annan  creeping  underneath  their 
covering  of  thick  ice. 

‘ Times  are  changed,  Marjorie,  since  we  last  stood  here,’  said 
Sutherland  softly.  ‘ Do  you  mind  that  day? 

‘ Yes,’  answered  Marjorie,  without  lifting  her  eyes  to  his. 

They  wandered  on  towards  the  village,  and  presently  reached 
the  cottage  where  the  old  sexton  was  dwelling.  They  found 
Solomon  seated  alone  by  the  fireside,  looking  white  and  skele- 
tonian.  He  looked  up  with  lacklustre  eyes  as  they  entered. 

Marjorie  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek. 

‘ Wha’s  this  ? he  muttered  vacantly. 

‘ It  is  Marjorie — Marjorie  Annan.’ 

‘ Is  it  yoursel’  % You  should  be  awa’  at  the  school.  Y/ha’s 
this  wi’  ye,  Marjorie  f 

Sutherland  put  his  hand  gently  on  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

‘ Don’t  you  know  me,  Solomon  V 

‘ What’s  your  name,  laddie  V 

‘John  Sutherland.’ 

Solomon  muttered  to  himself,  then  said  : 

‘I  ken  your  father — he’s  a decent  man.  Will  ye  let  him 
speak  for  me  till  the  meenister,  till  Mr.  Lorraine  V 

‘ Mr.  Lorraine  V echoed  Marjorie,  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ; ‘ oh, 
Solomon,  Mr.  Lorraine  is  dead  and  in  his  grave.’ 

‘ Sae  he  is,’  responded  the  sexton  at  once.  ‘ AYha  should  ken 
belter  than  me,  that  laid  him  in  the  mools  1 He  was  a good 
man  and  a grand  preacher ; I was  his  servant  for  thretty  years, 
and  noo  they’ve  putten  me  awa’  and  tae’n  a seely  clishmaclaver 
in  my  place.’ 

‘ Hever  mind,  Solomon,’  said  Marjorie  soothingly;  ‘when 
you  are  belter ’ 
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‘ Better  ? Fll  ne’er  be  better !’  cried  Solomon,  with  some* 
thing  of  his  old  stubbornness  and  pertinacity.  ‘Pm  auld, 
lassie;  auld  and  weak.  They’re  telling  me  there’s  a place  for 
me  at  the  meenister’s  feet — I was  his  servant  thretty  years,  and 
I couldna  thole  to  be  far  awa’.  Marjorie  I Are  ye  Marjorie 
Annan  f 

‘Yes,  Solomon.’ 

‘I  mind  ye  weel,’  muttered  Solomon;  but  indeed  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  know  her,  all  his  thoughts  and  perceptions  being 
mingled  in  a kind  of  dream. 

So  they  left  him,  promising  to  return  soon  again.  Leaving 
the  cottage,  Marjorie  strolled  instinctively  on  to  the  churchyard. 
Sutherland  followed  her  without  a word.  They  paused  at  the 
church  gate,  and  looked  over  at  the  old  manse.  The  trees 
around  it  had  been  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a fresh  coat  of  whitewash.  A cry  of  children  at 
play  came  from  the  garden. 

Marjorie  sighed,  and  moved  on  through  the  churchyard, 
leaving  small  footprints  in  the  snow.  Presently  she  paused  in 
the  shadow  of  the  church,  and  stood  looking  at  the  spot  where 
the  old  minister  lay  at  rest.  A plain  headstone  had  been  placed 
above  the  grave. 
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Thirty  Years  Minister  of  this  Parish, 

Then  followed  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  underneath 
wci-o  the  simple  words, 

‘Abide  with  me  1* 

As  Marjorie  gazed  down  and  read  the  inscription,  all  the 
sweet  past  rose  before  her  through  a mist  of  tears.  She  was  a 
happy  child  again,  standing  at  the  minister’s  knee  : she  heard 
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his  kind  voice,  she  felt  the  touch  of  his  loving  hand,  and  his 
gentle  face  shone  upon  her  in  a pathetic  light  from  heaven. 

‘ Oh,  Johnnie  f she  sobbed  ; ‘ if  God  could  only  give  me 
back  my  foster-father  and  make  me  a child  again  ! All  I loved 
are  being  taken  from  me,  and  now  I have  no  one  left  in  the 
world  but  my  mother  and  you  !’ 

‘ Don’t  weep,  Marjorie  !’  said  Sutherland.  ‘ While  I live  I 
shall  love  you  and  watch  over  you.  I have  loved  you  from  the 
beginning — I shall  love  you  till  I die  !’ 

Tenderly  and  respectfully  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  she 
did  not  draw  it  away.  There  was  a long  silence,  broken  only 
by  her  low  sobbing.  Then,  conquering  herself  with  an  effort, 
and  remembering  the  fatal  barrier  that  stood  between  them,  she 
released  herself  from  his  hold,  and  said,  looking  sadly  up  into 
his  face  : 

‘ It  is  growing  late  ; I must  hasten  hoine.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

sthangk  news. 

After  that  tender  scene  with  Marjorie,  Sutherland  seemed  to 
avoid  rather  than  seek  her  society.  He  knew  that  if  he  sought 
it  his  love  would  grow,  and  perhaps  become  too  much  for  him 
to  bear.  If  Marjorie  had  been  a free  woman,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  different,  but  she  was  not,  nor  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  was  she  likely  to  be. 

Xo,  she  must  live  at  the  Castle — a wife  yet  not  a wife — with 
her  little  boy  to  console  her  and  remind  her  of  the  chain  which 
bound  her  even  while  she  was  free.  And  as  for  Sutherland, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  but  his  work — no  hope  in  the  future, 
and  only  sickening  reminiscences  of  the  past — so  he  stayed  at 
home. 

Meantime  he  worked  hard  at  his  pictures,  hearing  occasion- 
ally from  his  friend,  who  still  occupied  the  studio  in  Paris,  and 
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who  urged  Sutherland  to  return.  Bat  this  he  refused  to  do. 
So  long  as  Marjorie  remained  in  Annandale,  there  would  he 
remain  also. 

What  if  he  seldom  saw  her,  what  if  all  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  hardest  toil  ? — could  he  not  walk  out  when  the  sun  had 
set,  and  evening  was  creeping  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  roof  which 
sheltered  her,  the  scenes  where  she  had  lingered  day  by  day  1 
It  was  poor  comfort  perhaps,  but  it  was  precious  to  him. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  until  the  dreary  desolate  winter  of  that 
terrible  year,  so  memorable  to  France  and  Frenchmen,  set  in 
with  all  its  rigour.  There  was  little  joy  for  Sutherland.  In- 
deed, his  trials  were  becoming  almost  more  than  he  could  bear, 
.and  he  was  wondering  whether  or  not,  after  all,  he  should  leave 
his  home  and  Marjorie,  when  there  came  a piece  of  news  which 
fairly  stunned  him. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  a letter  and  a paper  from  his 
Parisian  artist  friend.  The  letter,  after  a few  preparatory 
words,  ran  as  follows  : 

‘You  may  be  shocked,  but  I hardly  think  you  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  little  friend’s  husband,  Leon  Caussi- 
diere.  He  disappeared  in  a most  mysterious  manner,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  privately  put  to  death.  What  he  was, 
Heaven  knows  ! but  he  mixed  a good  deal  in  politics,  and 
judging  from  what  you  told  me  about  him,  I shouldn’t  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  a spy.  Well,  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever he  was  he  is  gone — peace  be  to  his  soul ; and  I fancy  the 
world  will  get  on  a good  deal  better  without  him  than  with 
him.  At  any  rate,  a certain  part  of  it  will,  I know  ! With 
this  I send  a paper,  that  you  may  read  the  official  account  of 
the  death  of  your  friend,  and  know  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.’ 

Having  finished  the  letter,  Sutherland  turned  to  the  paper — 
glanced  down  its  columns  ; came  upon  a marked  paragraph,  and 
read  as  follows  in  the  French  tongue  : 
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* Caussidiere,  holding  an  officer’s  commission  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  has  been  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices  and  put  to  death.  He  was  tried  by  military  tribunal, 
and  executed  yesterday.’ 

Sutherland  put  down  the  paper  and  held  his  hands  to  his 
head  : he  was  like  a man  dazed.  Was  he  glad  ? No,  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  feel  glad — to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature,  even  though  he  was  his  enemy. 

And  yet  if  Caussidiere  was  dead,  Marjorie  was  free.  The 
very  thought  seemed  to  turn  his  brain.  He  put  both  the  letter 
and  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  went  up  to  his  room.  He 
could  not  work,  but  he  sat  down  among  his  pictures  and  tried 
to  think. 

What  must  he  do  % Go  to  Marjorie  ? No,  he  could  not  do 
that — for  she  would  detect  the  joy  in  his  face  and  voice,  and 
her  sensitive  nature  would  recoil  from  him,  and  that  he  could 
not  bear.  He  must  not  see  her ; other  lips  than  his  must  tell 
the  news. 

He  remained  all  the  morning  shut  up  in  his  room,  but  in  the 
afternoon  he  left  the  house,  and  walked  slowly  across  the  fields 
towards  Annandale  Castle. 

Pie  knew  that  at  that  hour  Marjorie  would  be  from  home, 
wandering  in  the  fields,  perhaps,  with  her  little  boy,  or  visiting 
some  of  her  old  village  friends.  Peeling  strong  in  this  hope,  he 
hurried  on  towards  the  Castle. 

He  found  Miss  Hetherington  alone.  She  was  glad  to  see  him, 
but  rated  him  soundly  on  what  she  termed  his  neglect. 

‘It’s  not  for  me  to  control  ye  if  ye  dinna  wish  to  come, 
Johnnie  Sutherland,’  she  said.  ‘ You’re  your  own  maister,  and 
ye  can  gang  your  own  gait,  but  it’s  scarcely  fair  to  Marjorie. 
She’s  lonesome,  poor  lassie,  and  she  takes  it  ill  that  ye  come  so 
seldom.’ 

‘ Miss  Hetherington,’  returned  Sutherland,  ‘ I stayed  away 
not  because  I wished,  but  because  I took  too  much  pleasure  in 
coming.  I love  Marjorie.  I’ve  loved  her  ever  since  I was  a 
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lad,  and  I shall  love  her  till  I die.  I couldn’t  come  before, 
knowing  she  had  a husband  ; but  it’s  for  you  to  say  now  whether 
I may  come  in  or  no.’ 

‘For  me  ? What  do  you  mean,  Johnnie  Sutherland  T 

For  answer  he  put  both  the  letter  and  paper  in  her  hand, 
and  bade  her  read.  She  did  read ; eagerly  at  first,  but  as  she 
proceeded  her  hand  trembled,  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,, 
and  the  paper  fell  from  her  grasp. 

‘ God  forgive  me  !’  she  cried  ; ‘ it’s  an  evil  thing  to  rejoice  at 
the  death  of  a fellow-creature,  yet  I canna  but  rejoice.  He  broke 
the  heart  of  my  poor  bairn,  and  he  tried  to  crush  down  me,  but. 
Heaven  be  praised  ! we  are  both  free  now.  Johnnie  Suther- 
land, you  say  that  you  love  her?  Weel,  Fm  glad.  You’re  a 
good  lad.  Comfort  her  if  you  can,  and  may  God  bless  ye  both  !’ 

That  very  night  Marjorie  learned  the  news  from  Miss  Hether- 
ington.  The  old  lady  told  it  with  a ring  of  joy  in  her  voice, 
but  Marjorie  listened  with  a shudder.  After  all,  the  man  was 
her  husband.  Despite  his  cruelty  she  had  once  almost  loved 
him ; and,  though  she  could  not  mourn  him  as  a widow  should, 
she  tried  to  respect  the  dead.  But  it  was  only  for  a while ; 
then  the  cloud  lifted,  and  she  almost  thanked  God  that  she 
was  free. 

Sutherland  now  became  a constant  visitor  at  the  Castle,  and 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  and  to  Marjorie  also  that  their 
early  days  had  returned ; the  same,  yet  not  the  same,  for  the 
old  Castle  looked  bright  and  genial  now,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
presided  over  by  a bright  genial  mistress. 

Things  could  not  last  thus  for  ever.  Marjorie  knew  it ; and 
one  evening  she  was  awakened  from  her  strange  dream. 

She  had  been  out  during  the  afternoon  with  her  little  boy, 
and  as  they  were  walking  back  towards  the  Castle  they  were 
joined  by  Sutherland.  For  a time  the  three  remained  walking 
together,  little  Leon  clinging  on  to  Sutherland’s  hand;  but 
after  a while  the  child  ran  on  to  pluck  some  flowers,  and  left 
the  two  together. 
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‘ How  he  loves  you  !'  said  Marjorie,  noting  the  child^s  back- 
ward glance ; ‘ I don’t  think  he  will  ever  forget  the  ride  you 
gave  him  on  the  roundabouts  at  the  Champs  d’Elysee — you 
were  very  kind  to  him  ; you  were  very  kind  to  us  both.’ 

She  paused,  but  he  said  nothing ; presently  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  looking  fixedly  at  her.  She 
blushed  and  turned  her  head  aside,  but  he  gained  possession  of 
her  hand. 

‘ Marjorie,’  he  said,  ‘ you  know  why  I was  kind  to  you,  do 
you  not? — it  was  because  I loved  you,  Marjorie.  I love  you 
now — I shall  always  love  you , tell  me,  will  you  some  day  be 
my  wife  V 

The  word  was  spoken,  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  he  stood 
like  a man  awaiting  his  death  sentence.  For  a time  she  did  not 
answer;  when  she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  it  w’as  quite 
calm. 

‘ Have  you  thought  well  V she  said.  *’  I am  not  what  I was. 
I am  almost  an  old  woman  now,  and  there  is  my  boy.’ 

‘ Let  him  be  my  boy,  Marjorie ; do  not  say  Xo  ” !’ 

She  turned  towards  him  and  put  both  her  hands  in  his. 

‘ I say  “Yes,”’  she  answered,  ^ with  all  my  heart,  but  not  yet 
— not  yet  1’ 

Later  on  that  evening,  when  little  Leon  lay  peacefully  sleep- 
ing in  his  cot,  and  Miss  Hetherington  was  dozing  in  her  easy- 
chair,  Marjorie,  creeping  from  the  house,  walked  in  the  Castle 
grounds  to  think  over  her  new-found  happiness  alone.  Was  it 
all  real,  she  asked  herself,  or  only  a dream  ? Could  it  be  true 
that  she,  after  all  her  troubles,  would  find  so  much  peace  ? It 
seemed  strange,  yet  it  must  be  true.  Yes,  she  was  free  at  last. 
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IS  RETROSPECTIVE. 

Was  Caussidi^re  then  departed  from  this  life  % To  understand 
the  truth,  we  must  chauge  the  scene  for  a short  space  from  the 
green  uplands  and  heathery  mountains  of  Annandale  bacb  ^;o 
the  streets  of  the  French  imperial  city. 

Since  the  personages  of  our  drama  were  last  seen  moving 
there,  what  changes  have  taken  place ! The  Germans,  who 
were  then  advancing,  have  come  and  gone ; the  dismal  episode 
of  the  great  siege  is  over ; civil  strife  and  counter  strife  have 
supervened ; and  now  the  proud  city,  which  the  Emperor 
beautified  and  prostituted,  lies  trembling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Commune  ! Eevolution  upon  revolution ; change  upon  change  ; 
the  spectre  of  a great  national  terror,  ever  shifting  its  lineaments, 
followed  one  horrible  experience  with  another. 

The  streets  were  alive  with  the  hungry,  cruel  faces  of  women 
and  men ; the  great  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  closed,  their 
owners  flown  for  safety  to  more  peaceful  regions ; the  Tuileries 
was  in  ruins ; the  fierce  howling  mob  surged  this  way  and  that 
way  like  a troubled  sea.  Men  who  were  beggars  yesterday 
ruled  in  the  high  places.  No  priest  dared  show  his  face  abroad. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  massacre  and  civil  war ; it  was  the  coming 
triumph  of  ‘j^iirolmse. 

Meantime  Caussidiere  was  jubilant.  He  was  a great  man  at 
last,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  leaders  of  the  Commune.  He 
went  to  and  fro  proudly,  in  a curious  uniform,  composed  of  a 
soldier’s  coat  and  epaulettes  and  a civilian’s  trousers.  He  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

But  the  stormy  stress  of  civil  war  and  the  claims  of  country 
did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  our  good  patriot’s  time,  or  fill  the 
complete  measure  of  his  aspiring  soul.  He  was  a follower  of 
V enus  as  well  as  Mars,  and  as  constant  as  ever  in  his  attendance 
on  Mademoiselle  Sdraphine,  of  the  Chatelet.  Indeed,  at  the 
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very  moment  we  encounter  him  again,  he  is  victorious  in  love, 
having  finally  persuaded  S6raphine  to  marry  him  by  civil  con- 
tract, according  to  the  laws  of  France. 

It  was  a very  quiet  affair,  this  marriage.  One  morning 
Caussidiere  dressed  himself  in  martial  array,  fixed  a white 
rosette  on  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  and  drove  in  a hired  fly,  with 
the  patriot  Huet  at  his  side,  to  the  office  of  the  arrondissement, 
where  S6raphine  was  waiting  with  her  friends.  The  ceremony 
was  soon  performed.  Waiting  on  the  pavement  to  see  the 
bridal  party  emerge  was  a motley  crowd  of  the  unwashed  : 
haggard  men,  ragged  women,  and  street  gamins. 

‘ Three  cheers  for  Caussidiere  !’  croaked  an  old  woman,  as 
that  worthy  emerged  with  his  bride  upon  his  arm. 

The  mob  emitted  a feeble  cheer.  Caussidiere,  with  all  bis 
honours  upon  him,  took  off  his  hat  with  a patronizing  smile  and 
bowed  graciously. 

At  this  moment  a woman,  shabbily  dressed,  stepped  forward 
and  touched  the  bridegroom  on  the  shoulder. 

‘ Ah,  AdMe  !*  he  exclaimed,  recognising  her  at  a glance. 

AdMe  fixed  her  wild  black  eyes  upon  his  face,  frowning 
darkly. 

‘ So  it  has  come  to  this  ? she  cried.  ^ You  have  thrown 
away  the  poor  foreign  girl  and  her  child  and  taken  another  wife  r 

‘ What  are  you  talking  about  ? Bah  ! stand  aside  !’ 

But  AdMe  set  her  lips  firmly  and  blocked  the  way. 

‘ You  have  betrayed  her,  as  you  would  betray  all  of  us — 
your  country  and  your  friends  as  well ; but  I warn  you  to  take 
care.  The  time  is  near  when  you  will  be  betrayed  in  turn,  and 
then ’ 

Here  Seraphine,  who  had  been  listening  impatiently,  broke 
in.  She  was  resplendently  attired  in  white  satin,  with  a charm- 
ing bonnet  fresh  from  the  modiste,  and  with  jewels  upon  her 
person,  gold  upon  her  wrists. 

‘Who  is  this  creature?’  she  exclaimed,  *What  does  she 
want  V 
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Ad  Me  turned  sharply  upon  the  speaker  and  eyed  her  con- 
temptuously from  head  to  foot. 

‘ Who  is  she  X she  echoed  in  a shrill  voice.  She  is  AdMe 
Lambert  of  the  Mouche  d'Or,  and  she  knows  you  as  well  as  she 
knows  your  Idclie  of  a lover.  You  are  Seraph  in  e of  the  Chatelet, 
who  take  no  pay  from  the  manager,  because  you  sell  yourself 
for  a napoleon  to  the  first  that  comes.  And  Caussidiere  has 
bought  you  now  to  play  this  farce  of  a wedding  ! A fine  bride- 
groom— a fine  bride  ! But  the  bridegroom  is  a traitor,  and  the 
bride  is  a — — 

‘ Come,  come,  AdMe  f cried  the  herculean  Huet,  interrupting 
her.  ‘ You’ve  been  having  a glass  too  much,  and  don't  know 
what  you're  saying.' 

Without  heeding  the  interruption,  AdMe  continued  to  regard 
the  actress  with  savage  contempt ; then,  turning  suddenly  to 
the  crowd  and  laughing  fiercely,  she  harangued  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

‘ Look  at  her,  citizens  ! Look  at  them  both ! While  you 
go  ragged  such  people  as  this  must  wear  fine  clothes  and  jewels; 
while  you  starve,  while  you  have  not  even  bread,  they  eat  of 
the  best;  while  you  have  only  muddy  Seine  water  to  drink, 
they  must  drink  champagne.  Look  at  the  woman  in  her  fine 
robes ; look  at  the  jewels  in  her  breast,  the  rings  on  her  hands. 
We  all  know  how  she  earned  them,  citizens  ! When  the  Ger- 
mans were  here  it  was  such  women  as  these  who  welcomed 
them,  who  became  their  mistresses  and  took  their  gold,  while 
the  people  were  starving  and  dying  ! It  would  be  a good  deed 
to  tear  them  limb  from  limb  !’ 

A low  ominous  roar,  like  the  growl  of  a wild  beast,  showed 
that  this  harangue  was  not  without  effect.  The  crowd  was  in- 
creasing, swelled  by  many  passers-by. 

‘ The  devil !’  muttered  Huet.  ‘ Eush  on  to  the  carriage  !' 

But  AdMe  still  blocked  the  way  with  increasing  fury. 

‘And  if  the  woman  is  what  I have  said,  the  man  is  worse. 
He  calls  himself  a good  patriot,  but  he  has  betrayed  women, 
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and  would  betray  the  city.  I hate  him,  citizens,  I have  good 
reason  to  hate  him.  He  is  no  better  than  his  mistress,  the 
cocotte  P 

Another  ominous  roar  from  the  crowd,  only  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  tumult  and  violence.  Seeing  that  every  moment 
increased  the  danger,  the  wedding  party  moved  towards  the 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  the  kerbstone.  Flinging  his 
powerful  arms  round  Adele,  Huet  held  her,  while  Caiissidiere 
assisted  Seraphine  to  her  seat ; then  he  sprang  after  them,  and 
cried  to  the  driver  to  hurry  his  horses  on. 

Freed  from  his  hold,  Adele  screamed  violently,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  shrieking  crowd,  rushed  at  the  carriage.  But 
it  was  too  late ; the  carriage  moved  away,  parting  the  mob  on 
either  side.  Then,  grown  frantic  without  knowing  why,  the 
people  groped  for  stones  and  hurled  them  after  the  bridal  party. 
Some  of  the  women  seized  up  mud  and  flung  it  at  the  occupants 
of  the  carriage.  Caussidiere^s  beautiful  uniform  was  bespattered, 
and  one  large  handful  of  dirt  striking  Seraphine  in  the  face, 
completed  the  pretty  lady’s  terror  and  caused  her  to  faint 
away. 

Once  out  of  the  street  they  were  in  safety,  for  the  mob  was 
only  half  in  earnest,  and  did  not  attempt  to  follow  far. 

A few  hours  later  Caussidike  and  his  bride  were  seated  alone 
together  in  the  gilded  salon  of  a well-furnished  ^ apartment  ’ 
which  the  bridegroom  had  prepared  for  his  bride.  The  table 
was  spread  with  the  dPhns  of  a first-class  dinner,  supplied 
from  an  adjoining  restaurant. 

But  the  fair  lady  of  the  Chatelet  was  in  her  least  amiable 
mood.  The  episode  after  the  wedding  had  completely  upset 
her,  and  she  had  been  pouting  and  showing  her  white  teeth 
ever  since,  without  a smile  or  a pleasant  word  for  any  one,  even 
the  bridegroom  of  her  choice. 

*My  dear  Seraphine,’  said  Caussidiere,  bending  over  her 
and  offering  to  embrace  her,  ‘ this*  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life  1’ 
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‘ Nonsense/  returned  the  bride.  ‘ I’m  sure  it’s  the  most 
miserable  day  of  mine.’ 

‘ Don’t  say  that,  durie  P 

‘ I do  say  it !’ 

‘ But  you  don’t  mean  it  1’ 

‘ But  yes,  yes,  yes  ! Go  away  1 Don’t  touch  me — I detest 
you !’ 

And  she  shook  herself  free  from  his  embrace  and  threw  herself 
upon  a settee  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Caussidik’e  bit  his  lips,  and  tried  to  force  his  features  into 
a smile ; but  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  shadow  of  a for- 
bidding scowl  darkened  his  countenance. 

‘It  is  that  infernal  woman,’  he  cried.  ‘A  she-devil.  But 
surely  you  do  not  mind  her  in  the  least  V 

‘I  do  mind  her!’  returned  Seraphine,  whimpering  hysteri- 
cally. ‘ To  think  of  such  a thing  happening  on  such  a day  ! 
I was  a fool  to  marry  you  1 The  woman  was  right — you  have 
a wife  already.’ 

* I have  no  wife,  Seraphine  1* 

‘ It  is  the  same  thing,  and  you  have  behaved  abominably. 
A pretty  mess  I have  made  of  it — I,  who  could  have  married 
so  well.’ 

‘ Bah  !’  exclaimed  Caussidiere,  losing  patience. 

‘ That’s  right,  behave  to  me  as  you  have  behaved  to  her, 
brigand.  But  if  you  think  I am  going  to  live  with  you,  you 
are  mistaken ; I would  rather  die.’ 

And  Seraphine  rose  impatiently,  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

Caussidiere  went  livid.  He,  too,  was  upset  by  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  all  his  angry  passions  were  aroused.  He  stood 
before  the  door,  and  blocked  the  way. 

‘ Let  me  pass  1’  cried  the  actress. 

‘ I shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sit  down  P 

‘ I tell  YOU  I will  not  stay  here  1’ 

* But  you  shall  I* 
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And  he  took  her  forcibly  but  gently  by  the  arms  and  pushed 
her  into  a chair. 

‘ It  is  too  late  to  show  off  your  fine  airs,  Madame  Caussidiere. 
I have  taken  you,  and  I mean  to  keep  you.  Diable  / What  are 
you,  to  reproach  me  ? Do  you  think  I married  you  with  my 
eyes  shut,  not  knowing  what  you  were  ? ISTo,  AdMe  was  right ; 
you  have  taken  presents  from  many  men,  but  now  you  have 
sold  yourself  to  me.’ 

‘ I tell  you  I hate  you,  Caussidiere  !’ 

The  Frenchman  was  about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  when 
there  was  a tramp  of  feet  on  the  stairs  without,  followed  by  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door. 

‘ Open  !’  cried  a voice ; then,  without  more  ado,  the  door 
was  fiung  open,  and  a man  in  uniform  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

‘ Citizen  Caussidiere.’ 

‘ Well  V 

‘ You  are  wanted  at  headquarters.  Follow  me  !’ 

Caussidiere  started  in  surprise,  for  behind  the  speaker  stood 
two  armed  men  blocking  up  the  lobby. 

‘ I cannot  come  to-night.  Liable  ! do  you  not  know  it  is 
my  marriage  day  1 I will  attend  to-morrow\’ 

‘You  must  accompany  me  now^  citizen,  otherwise  I shall  have 
to  arrest  you.’ 

Caussidiere  recoiled  in  consternation. 

‘ Arrest  me  ? Me  ? Do  you  know  who  I am  V 

‘That  is  not  my  affair,  citizen.  Will  you  come  quietly, 


As  he  spoke  the  man  advanced  threateningly. 

‘ Your  authority  1’  gasped  Caussidiku 
‘ My  authority  is  the  Commune.* 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist,  Caussidike  attempted 
to  put  a good  face  on  the  affair.  Smiling  nervously,  he  tur.*ed 
to  Seraphine. 

‘Do  not  distress  yourself.  It  is  doubtless  some  affair  of 
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importance,  in  whicli  my  services  are  wanted ; and  I shall 
return  to  you  directly.  Au  revoir,  my  Seraphine.’ 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  but  she  turned  her  head  pettishly 
away.  Then,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  putting  on  his  hat 
jauntily,  he  passed  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  stairs,  escorted 
by  the  officer  and  soldiers.  When  he  had  gone,  Seraphine  sat 
down  for  some  time,  sobbing  hysterically.  At  last  she  composed 
herself,  rose,  and  looked  in  the  large  mirror  which  stood  over 
the  mantelpiece.  Her  pretty  face  was  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, and  her  fair  hair  seemed  more  faded  and  colourless  than 
ever. 

‘ What  a fright  I look  !’  she  murmured. 

But  feeling  in  her  pocket,  she  found  a rouge-box  and  a powder- 
box,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  soon  restored  her  complexion  to 
its  normal  beauty.  Then  she  paced  eagerly  up  and  down  the 
room,  pausing  every  now  and  then  as  if  to  listen  for  an  approach- 
ing footstep. 

‘ Shall  I wait  till  he  returns  ? or  shall  I go  V 

She  walked  to  the  table,  poured  herself  out  a glass  of  cham- 
pagne, and  drank  it  off.  The  draught  seemed  to  give  her  new 
life  and  decision. 

^ After  all,  all  has  happened  for  the  best ! I should  never 
have  remained  with  him  long.’ 

So  saying,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  and  drew  on  her 
gloves.  Then  a thought  seemed  to  strike  her.  She  ran  into 
the  adjoining  bedroom  and  opened  the  drawers  one  by  one. 
There  was  little  to  reward  her  search  till  she  came  to  one  dravver 
which  was  locked.  With  a wrench  she  forced  it  open. 

She  uttered  a cry  of  delight. 

Within  it  were  bank-notes  and  a number  of  gold  pieces,  to- 
gether with  some  loose  memoranda  and  letters.  She  gathered 
up  all  together  and  thrust  them  into  a small  handbag  which  she 
carried. 

‘ After  all,  he  is  my  husband,’  she  cried  with  a wicked  laugh  j 
‘ and  to  take  from  one^s  husband  is  no  robbery.’ 
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A few  minutes  later  she  stealthily  left  the  apartments,  crept 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  silent  streets. 

The  bridal  night  passed  slowly  away.  The  wax  lights  on 
the  wedding  table  slowly  consumed  themselves,  the  rooms  re- 
mained silent  and  tenantless,  and  when  the  faint  light  of  dawn 
crept  in  through  the  muslin  curtains  covering  the  window  pane, 
the  bride  was  soundly  reposing  in  a distant  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  bridegroom  had  not  returned. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A DISMAL  EXPERIENCE. 

While  the  lights  were  burning  out  in  the  empty  marriage- 
chamber,  Caussidifere  was  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  a 
dismal  chamber,  or  guard-room,  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Commune.  On  leaving  his  lodgings  with  his  military  escort 
he  had  been  conducted  thither,  and  then,  with  little  or  no  cere- 
mony, left  alone,  with  the  abrupt  intimation  that  he  would  pre- 
sently be  summoned  before  the  authorities. 

From  every  side — from  without  the  door,  from  beneath  the 
iron-barred  window,  from  the  stone  quadrangles  beyond — came 
the  measured  tramp  of  sentinels,  and  from  time  to  time  the  cry 
of  voices,  the  clang  of  arms.  Save  for  these  sounds  the  place 
was  quite  silent.  An  oil  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  emitting  a gloomy  light.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
cheerless,  more  disgusting,  than  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 

A pleasant  experience,  truly,  for  a man  upon  his  wedding 
night  1 The  bridegroom  cursed  his  stars  till  he  was  tired  of 
cursing  ; then  threw  himself  on  a bench  and  gloomily  cogitated. 
His  eye  kindled,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  impatience, 
as  he  thought  of  Seraph ine.  He  was  eager  to  return  to  her,  to 
embrace  her,  to  coax  away  her  ill-humour.  Diahlel  To  have 
the  cup  snatched  from  his  grasp,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  so 
full  a draught  of  happiness,  was  simply  maddening. 
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Hours  passed  thus.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  the  same 
officer  who  had  arrested  him  appeared  and  beckoned. 

‘ Come  this  way,’  he  said. 

Caussidiere  rose,  stretched  himself  with  assumed  sang  froid, 
and  obeyed. 

Preceded  by  his  captor,  and  followed  by  two  soldiers,  he 
walked  along  through  a labyrinth  of  dull  passages,  till  he  came 
to  an  open  door. 

The  officer  knocked  respectfully. 

‘ Come  in,’  said  a voice. 

The  door  opened,  and  Caussidim’e  found  himself  in  a large 
chamber,  where  several  men  in  nondescript  costumes — some  quasi- 
military, others  civilian — sat  at  a long  table,  with  papers  before 
them.  At  either  end  of  the  table  stood  an  armed  soldier. 

The  leading  figure  of  the  group  was  a fierce-looking  little  man, 
with  a bald  head  and  large  dyed  moustache  of  purple  blackness. 
He  wore  a military  frock-coat,  and  on  the  table  before  him  was 
a cocked  hat  and  a sword  in  its  scabbard,  lying  as  if  just  cast 
there  by  the  owner’s  hand. 

‘ Citizen  Caussidiere,’  said  this  worthy,  fixing  his  bloodshot 
black  eyes  on  the  prisoner. 

‘ That  is  I,’  cried  Caussidiere.  * As  a faithful  servant  and 
officer  of  the  Commune,  I demand  to  know  why  I am  under 
arrest.’ 

‘ Stand  forward,’  was  the  sharp  reply,  * and  hold  your  tongue.’ 

There  was  a pause.  The  little  man  turned  over  the  papers 
before  him,  and  then  conversed  in  whispers  with  his  colleagues. 
At  last  he  spoke  again : 

‘ You  say  you  are  a faithful  servant,  Citizen  Caussidiere  V 

Caussidiere  bowed. 

‘ Nevertheless,  it  is  reported  to  us  that  you  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  enemies  of  the  Commune,  that  you  have  supplied 
them  with  information  of  our  strength  and  position,  and  that 
for  these  services  you  have  received  certain  sums  of  money — 
that,  in  one  word,  you  are  a spy.’ 
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Caiissidiere  started  and  turned  white  as  death ; then,  recover- 
ing his  self-control  with  a mighty  effort,  he  cried  : 

‘It  is  false  ! It  is  infamously  false  ! — Citizen,  on  my  life * 

‘ Silence,’  cried  the  little  man,  holding  up  his  hand. 

‘I  cannot  he  silent,  citizen.  I demand  justice.  I have  been 
dragged  here  like  a criminal  on  the  very  night  of  my  marriage ; 
I have  left  my  bride  weeping,  wondering,  and  in  despair ; and 
all,  believe  me,  to  answer  some  preposterous  charge  which  I can 
dispel  with  a breath.  Let  me  go  to-night,  in  God’s  name.  To- 
morrow I will  report  myself,  and  answer  what  questions  you 
choose.’ 

The  men  at  the  table  whispered  together  again;  then  the 
spokesman  proceeded  : 

‘ It  is  impossible.  The  charge  against  you  is  too  grave.  If 
what  you  say  is  true,  so  much  the  better  for  you,  citizen  ; but 
unfortunately  the  proofs  are  forthcoming,  and  are  black  against 
you.  You  know  the  penalty  of  treason?  If  we  discover  that 
you  are  guilty,  you  will  go  to  join  the  majority  within  twenty- 
four  hours.’ 

* But  I am  not  guilty,’  gasped  Caussidiere.  ‘ I demand  your 
proofs.  Who  is  my  accuser  V 

The  leader  made  a sign  with  his  head,  and  the  next  moment 
Caussidiere  found  himself  confronted  with  AdMe. 

‘ That  woman  ! That  infamous  one  ! Citizens,  you  will  never 
listen  to  such  a creature.’ 

‘ On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  listened.  Citizeness,  is  this 
the  man  V 

‘ Yes,’  answered  Adele,  in  a loud  voice. 

‘You  accuse  him  of  communicating  with  the  leaders  at  Ver- 
sailles V 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You  have  watched  him,  and  you  have  seen  him  while  on 
military  duty  at  the  barrier  send  secret  messages  by  the  spies  of 
the  enemy  ]’ 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘ It  is  a lie/  cried  Caussidiere.  ^ This  woman  is  niy  enemy  ; 
she  would  swear  anything  to  cause  my  destruction/ 

‘ I have  sworn  the  truth/  said  AdMe  firmly.  ‘ and  I am  ready 
to  stand  by  it.*  And  she  added  in  a low  voice,  so  that  only  the 
prisoner  would  hear  ; ‘ I told  you  that  the  poor  English  lady  and 
the  child  should  be  avenged,  and — you  see  !’ 

‘ Caussidiere,*  said  the  little  man  sternly. 

Yes,  citizen.* 

^ Look  at  that  pocket-book.  Is  it  yours  ?* 

Trembling  violently,  Caussidiere  took  the  book,  and  turned 
over  the  leaves.  The  sweat  stood  in  beaded  drops  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  seemed  about  to  fall. 

* Yes  ! — no  !*  he  murmured.  ' I cannot  tell.* 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  looked  significantly  at  each 
other. 

‘Perhaps  you  know  your  own  handwriting,*  said  the 
leader  with  a dark  smile.  Do  you  identify  it?  or  do  you 
deny  it?* 

Caussidiere  tried  in  vain  to  speak  ; his  parched  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  gazed  round  in  despair,  like  a 
beast  at  bay. 

‘ That  pocket-book  contains  memoranda  of  our  secret  move- 
ments, our  numbers,  our  military  arrangements.  It  contains  also 
plans  of  our  military  divisions  and  sketches  of  our  fortifications. 
It  is  for  you  to  show  with  what  object  you  kept  such  a record, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  has  been  used.* 

‘ I can  explain,  citizen ; I can  explain  !* 

‘ You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  later  on ; in  the 
meantime,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  handwriting  ?* 

*'  I cannot  tell  1 It  may  be  a forgery,  for  all  I know  !* 

A murmur  ran  along  the  table.  The  leader  smiled  again  more 
sardonically. 

‘ You  must  be  aware,  citizen,  whether  or  not  you  ever  pos 
sessed  such  a pocket-book.  Be  good  enough  not  to  trouble  us 
with  prevarications  which  will  not  serve  you  in  any  way,  and 
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may  incense  your  judges  against  you.  In  the  meantime  you  are 
under  arrest.  Eemove  the  prisoner  V 

The  officer  stepped  forward  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Simultaneously  the  leader  handed  the  officer  a paper  on  which  he 
had  been  hastily  writing. 

Caussidiere  staggered  forward  to  the  table. 

' Listen  to  me,  I beseech  you  !’  he  cried.  ‘ I am  innocent  T 

‘ That  remains  to  be  seen.  Eemove  him  !’ 

‘ Where  am  I to  be  taken  V 

* To  prison,  Caussidiere  ; to-morrow  you  will  receive  your  sen- 
tence. ’ 

Caussidiere  would  have  continued  his  appeal,  but  the  soldier, 
stepping  forward,  drew  him  unceremoniously  to  the  door.  As  he 
passed  by  Adele,  she  bent  towards  him  with  a look  of  malignant 
delight,  and  whispered  : 

‘ Au  revoir,  Caussidiere  j I congratulate  you  on  the  beginning 
of  your  honeymoon.’ 

Then,  before  he  could  answer  or  hear  another  word,  the 
prisoner  was  unceremoniously  hurried  away.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  was  cooling  his  heels  in  a prison  cell,  where  he  was  left  in 
almost  total  darkness  ; and  at  the  very  moment  when  Seraphine 
had  placed  his  money  and  jewels  under  her  pillow  and  gone 
comfortably  to  sleep,  he  was  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
moaning  in  mad  despair. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

RESURGAM. 

After  the  confession  of  her  love  for  Sutherland,  and  the  promise 
his  love  had  wrung  from  her  trembling  lips,  Marjorie  was  not  a 
little  troubled. 

Again  and  again  she  reproached  herself  for  want  of  fidelity 
to  Caussidiere’s  memory,  for  she  was  tender-hearted,  and  could 
not  readily  forget  what  the  man  had  once  been  t^^  her.  Infinite 
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is  the  capacity  for  forgiveness  implanted  in  the  heart  of  a 
loving  woman,  and  now  that  Caussidiere  had  gone  to  his  last 
account,  a deep  and  sacred  pity  took  possession  of  his  victim’s 
heart. 

Sutherland  saw  the  signs  of  change  with  some  anxiety,  but 
had  sufficient  wisdom  to  wait  until  time  should  complete  its 
work  and  efface  the  Frenchman’s  memory  for  ever  from  Mar- 
jorie’s mind.  When  they  met  he  spoke  little  to  her  of  love,  or  of 
the  tender  hope  which  bound  them  together  ; his  talk  was  rather 
of  the  old  childish  days,  when  they  were  all  in  all  to  one 
another  ; of  old  friends  and  old  recollections,  such  as  sweeten  life. 
He  was  very  gentle  and  respectful  to  her ; only  showing  in  his 
eyes  the  constancy  of  his  tender  devotion,  never  harshly  express- 
ing it  in  passionate  words. 

But  if  Sutherland  was  patient  and  self-contained,  it  was  far 
different  with  the  impulsive  lady  of  the  Castle.  'No  sooner  was 
she  made  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  than  she  was  anxious 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  once. 

‘I  am  an  old  woman  now,  Marjorie,’  she  cried,  ^ and  the  days 
o’  my  life  are  numbered.  Before  I gang  awa’  let  me  see  you  a 
happy  bride — let  me  be  sure  you  have  a friend  and  protector 
while  I’m  asleep  among  the  mools.’ 

She  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir  in  her  great  arm-chair,  looking 
haggard  and  old  indeed.  The  fire  in  her  black  eyes  had  faded 
away,  giving  place  to  a dreamy  and  wistful  pity ; but  now  and 
again,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  it  flashed  up  like  the  gleam 
upon  the  blackening  brand.  Marjorie,  who  was  seated  sewing 
by  her  mother’s  side,  sadly  shook  her  head. 

‘ I cannot  think  of  it  yet,’  she  replied,  ‘ I feel  it  would  bo 
sacrilege.’ 

‘ Sacrilege,  say  you  V returned  Miss  Hetherington.  ‘ The 
sacrilege  was  wi’  yon  Frenchman,  when  he  beguiled  you  awa’, 
and  poisoned  your  young  life,  my  bairn.  You  owed  him  no  duty 
living,  and  you  owe  him  none  dead.  He  was  an  ill  limmer,  and 
thank  God  he’s  in  his  grave.’ 
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* Ah,  do  not  speak  ill  of  him  now.  If  he  has  sinned  he  has 
been  punished.  To  die — so  young.’ 

And  Marjorie’s  gentle  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

‘If  he  wasna  ripe,  do  you  think  he  would  be  gathered?’  ex- 
claimed Miss  Hetherington,  with  something  of  her  old  fierceness 
of  manner.  ‘Mycertie,  he  was  ripe — and  rotten;  Lord  forgie 
me  for  miscalling  the  dead  ! But,  Marjorie,  my  bairn,  you’re 
o’er  tender-hearted.  Forget  the  past ! Forget  everything  but 
the  happy  future  that  lies  before  you  ! Think  you’re  just  a 
young  lass  marrying  for  the  first  time,  and  marrying  as  good  a 
lad  as  ever  wore  shoon  north  o’  the  Tweed.’ 

Marjorie  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walking  to  the  window, 
looked  dreamily  down  at  the  Castle  garden,  still  tangled  as  a 
maze  and  overgrown  with  weeds.  As  she  did  so,  she  heard  a 
child’s  voice,  calling  in  French ; 

‘ Maman  ! maman  P 

It  was  little  Leon,  playing  in  the  old  garden,  attended  by  a 
Scottish  serving-maid,  who  had  been  taken  on  as  nurse.  He 
saw  Marjorie  looking  down,  and  looking  up  with  a face  bright 
as  sunshine,  waved  his  hands  to  her  in  delight. 

‘ How  can  I think  as  you  say,’  she  said,  glancing  round  at  her 
mother,  ‘ when  I have  my  boy  to  remind  me  every  day  that  I 
am  a widow  ? After  all,  he  is  my  husband’s  child — a gift  that 
makes  amends  for  all  my  sorrow.’ 

As  she  spoke  she  kissed  her  hand  fondly  to  the  child,  and 
looked  down  at  him  through  streaming  tears  of  love. 

‘ Weel,  weel,’  said  the  old  lady  soothingly ; ‘ I’m  no  saying 
but  that  it’s  weel  to  forget  and  forgi’e.  Only  your  life  must  not 
be  wasted,  Marjorie  ! I must  see  you  settled  down  before  I gang.’ 

‘ You  will  not  leave  me,  dear  mother  !*  answered  Marjorie, 
returning  to  her  side  and  bending  over  her.  ‘Ho,  no  ; you  are 
well  and  strong.’ 

‘What’s  that  the  old  sang  saysf  returned  Miss  Hetherington, 
smoothing  the  girl’s  hair  with  her  wrinkled  hand,  as  she  repeated 
thoughtfully : 
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‘ I hear  a voice  you  cannot  hear. 

That  says  I must  not  stay  j 
I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 

That  beckons  me  away  !” 

That^s  it,  Marjorie  ! Pm  an  old  woman  now — old  before  my 
time.  God  has  been  kind  to  me,  far  kinder  than  I deserve; 
but  the  grass  will  soon  be  green  on  my  grave  in  the  kirkyard. 
Let  me  sleep  in  peace  1 Marry  Johnnie  Sutherland  wi*  my 
blessing,  and  I shall  ken  you  will  never  want  a friend/ 

Such  tender  reasoning  had  its  weight  with  Marjorie,  but  it 
failed  to  conquer  her  scruples  altogether.  She  still  remained  in 
the  shadow  of  her  former  sorrow,  fearful  and  ashamed  to  pass, 
as  she  could  have  done  at  one  step,  into  the  full  sunshine  of  the 
newer  and  brighter  life. 

So  the  days  passed  on,  till  at  last  there  occurred  an  event  so 
strange,  so  unexpected,  and  spirit-compelling,  that  it  threatened 
for  a time  to  drive  our  heroine  into  madness  and  despair. 

. One  summer  afternoon,  Marjorie,  accompanied  by  little  Leon, 
met  Sutherland  in  the  village,  and  walked  with  him  to 
Solomon’s  cottage.  They  found  the  old  man  in  the  garden, 
looking  unusually  bright  and  hale  j but  his  talk  was  still  con- 
fused ; he  mingled  the  present  with  the  past,  and  continued  to 
speak  of  Marjorie,  and  to  address  her,  as  if  she  were  still  a 
child. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  they  left  him,  turning  their  steps 
towards  Annandale  Castle.  They  lingered  slowly  along  the 
road,  talking  of  indifferent  things,  and  sweetly  happy  in  each 
other’s  society,  till  it  was  growing  dark. 

Then  Marjorie  held  out  her  hand. 

‘Let  me  go  with  you  to  the  Castle  gate, ’said  Sutherland  eagerly. 

‘ .N’ot  to-night,’  answered  Marjorie.  ‘Pray  let  me  walk  alone, 
with  only  little  Leon.’ 

Yery  unwillingly  he  acquiesced,  and  suffered  her  to  depart. 
He  watched  her  sadly  till  her  figure  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
moving  towards  the  lonely  bridge  across  the  Annan. 
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Having  wished  Sutherland  good-night,  Marjorie  took  the 
child  by  the  hand  and  walked  back  across  the  meadows  towards 
the  Castle.  It  was  a peaceful  gloaming  ; the  stars  were  shining 
brightly,  the  air  was  balmy ; so  she  sauntered  along,  thinking 
dreamily  of  the  past. 

She  walked  up  by  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  at  Annan 
Water,  flowing  peacefully  onward. 

As  she  looked  she  mused.  Her  life  had  begun  with  trouble, 
but  surely  all  that  was  over  now.  Her  days  in  Paris  seemed  to 
be  fading  rapidly  into  the  dimness  of  the  past ; there  was  a 
broken  link  in  her  chain  of  experience,  that  was  all.  Yes,  she 
would  forget  it,  and  remember  only  the  days  which  she  had 
passed  at  Annan  dale. 

And  yet,  how  could  she  do  so  % There  was  the  child,  little 
Leon,  who  looked  at  her  with  his  father’s  eyes,  and  spoke  his 
childish  prattle  in  tones  so  like  those  of  the  dead  man,  that 
they  sometimes  made  her  shudder.  She  lifted  the  boy  in  her 
arms. 

‘ Leon,’  she  said  ; ‘ do  you  remember  Paris,  my  child — do  you 
remember  your  father  f 

The  child  looked  at  her,  and  half  shrank  back  in  fear.  How 
changed  she  had  become  ! Her  cheeks  were  burning  feverishly, 
her  eyes  sparkling. 

‘ Mamma,’  said  the  boy,  half  drawing  from  her ; ‘ what  is  the 
matter  V 

‘ Nothing,  darling,’  she  said. 

She  pressed  him  fondly  to  her,  and  set  him  again  upon  the 
ground.  They  walked  on  a few  steps  further,  when  she  paused 
again,  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  took  the  boy  upon  her  knee. 

‘ Leon,’  she  said,  patting  his  cheek,  and  smoothing  back  his 
hair.  ‘ You  love  Annandale,  do  you  not!’ 

‘Yes,  mamma,  and  grandmamma,  and  Mr.  Sutherland.' 

‘And — and  you  would  be  able  to  forget  the  dreadful  iiuie  we 
spent  in  Paris 

‘ And  papa  V 
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^ My  darling,  your  father  is  dead  !’ 

She  pressed  the  child  to  her  again;  raised  her  eyes,  aud 
looked  straight  into  the  face  of  her  husband. 

Caussidiere  ! 

It  was  indeed  he,  or  his  spirit,  standing  there  in  the  starlight, 
with  his  pale  face  turned  towards  her,  his  eyes  looking  straight 
into  hers.  Eor  a moment  they  looked  upon  one  another — he 
made  a movement  towards  her,  when,  with  a wild  cry,  Mar- 
jorie clasped  her  child  still  more  closely  to  her,  and  sank  back 
swooning  upon  the  ground. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses  she  was  still  lying  where  she 
had  fallen ; the  child  was  kneeling  beside  her,  crying  bitterly, 
and  Caussidiere,  the  man,  and  not  his  spirit,  was  bending  above 
her.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  he  smiled,  and  took  her  hand. 

* It  is  I,  little  one,'  he  said.  ‘ Do  not  be  afraid  1 

With  a shudder  she  withdrew  her  hand,  and  rose  to  her  feet 
and  faced  him. 

^ You  P she  exclaimed  ; ‘ I thought  you  were  dead  !' 

Caussidiere  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘ Truly,'  he  said  ; ‘ and  you  rejoice  to  find  that  I still  live ; 
is  it  not  so,  Marjorie  V 

She  did  not  answer  him  ; her  very  blood  seemed  to  be  freez- 
ing in  her  veins,  and  her  face  wore  such  an  expression  of  horror, 
that  for  a moment  even  he  was  rendered  dumb.  Poor  Marjorie 
seemed  to  be  looking  again  upon  black  despair.  Where  was  all 
her  dream  of  happiness  now?  Gone,  aU  gone  with  the  re- 
appearance of  his  face. 

‘ Marjorie,'  he  said,  * let  me  hear  your  words  of  welcome  ! I 
am  an  exile  now,  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland,  to  escape 
the  bullets  of  my  foes.' 

^ Why — why  have  you  come  to  me  ?' 

^ I have  come  to  you  for  comfort.  I have  come  to  take  you 
with  me  to  share  my  English  home  !' 

‘ To  share  your  home  !'  echoed  Marjorie.  ‘ I will  not — no, 
never.  You  have  done  me  evil  enough  already — but  I am  free. 
I know  you  now,  and  I will  not  go  with  you  !' 
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For  a moment  this  firm  revolt  nonplussed  liim,  but  he  had 
the  trump  card  in  his  own  hand  ; therefore  he  could  afford  to 
smile, 

‘You  are  free  !’  he  said.  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  that,  mon 
amie  f 

‘I  mean,’  said  Marjorie,  ‘that  you  are  nothing  to  me.  You 
have  said  so,  and  I know  it,  and  I wish  never  to  see  your  face 
again.’ 

‘Possibly,  but  our  wishes  are  not  always  gratified.  I am 
sorry  you  cannot  give  me  a better  welcome,  since  you  will  see 
me  not  once,  but  many  times ; as  to  being  free,  that  is  all  non- 
sense. We  are  in  Scotland  now,  remember ; and  you — why, 
you  are  my  wife.’ 

‘Your  wdfe  !’ 

‘Yes,  my  wife  ! — and  now,  cMrie — although  I could  use  force 
if  I chose,  I have  no  wish  to  do  so.  I ask  you  merely  to  fulfil 
your  duty  and  come  with  me  to  my  home.* 

For  a moment  Marjorie  gave  no  answer ; what  could  she  say 
or  do  ? 'No  need  for  him  to  tell  her  she  was  in  his  power,  she 
knew  it  only  too  well.  While  in  France  he  had  the  power  of 
turning  her  from  his  door,  and  heaping  ignominy  not  only  upon 
herself  but  upon  her  child,  in  her  own  country  his  power  was 
absolute  over  them  both. 

With  a wild  cry  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  cried  on  God 
for  help  and  comfort,  but  no  answer  came ; it  seemed  that  for 
her  there  was  no  help  in  all  the  world. 
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‘ CMrie,  am  I forgiven  V said  Caussidiere,  again  holding  forth 
his  hands. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  recalled  her  to  herself.  She  shrank 
away  from  him  in  positive  terror. 
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‘Keep  back/  she  cried  ; ‘ don^t  touch  me.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean  V 

‘ I mean  that  I hate  and  fear  you  ! Wife  or  no  wife,  I will 
never  live  with  you  again — never,  never  I’ 

Confident  of  his  own  power,  Caussidiere  never  winced.  He 
had  expected  something  of  this  kind,  and  was  not  wholly  un- 
prepared for  it.  He  said  nothing,  but  quietly  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms.  Finding  himself 
thus  suddenly  and  roughly  seized  from  his  mother’s  side,  Leon 
screamed  wildly,  but  Caussidiere  shook  him,  and  bade  him  be 
at  peace. 

‘ That  is  what  your  mother  has  taught  you,  to  scream  at  the 
sight  of  your  father.  Kow  I will  teach  you  otherwise.’ 

He  held  the  child  firmly  in  his  arms,  and  it  was  well  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  Marjorie  sprang  forward  and  seized  him. 

‘ Give  him  to  me,’  she  cried ; ‘ give  me  my  child  !’ 

‘ Your  child,’  returned  Caussidiere  with  a sneer ; ‘ the  child 
is  mine.  I have  a right  to  take  him,  and  to  keep  him  too,  and 
that  is  what  I mean  to  do  !’ 

‘To  keep  him  !’  cried  Marjorie;  ‘you  would  never  do  that ; 
you  do  not  want  him  if  you  do  not  care  for  him  ; and  he  is  all 
I have  in  the  world.’ 

‘ But  I mean  to  keep  him  all  the  same !’ 

‘ You  shall  not ; you  dare  not ; you  shall  kill  me  before  you 
take  my  boy.  Leon,  my  darling,  come  to  me ; come  to  your 
mother  !’ 

She  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  take  the  child,  when  Caus- 
sidiere, livid  with  passion,  raised  his  hand  and  struck  her  in  the 
face.  She  staggered  back,  then  with  a cry  she  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  it  was  quite  dark  all  about  her, 
and  as  quiet  as  the  grave. 

‘ Leon,’  she  moaned  feebly,  but  no  answer  came. 

She  sat  up,  pressing  her  hands  tightly  upon  her  head,  for  she 
was  still  stupid  from  the  blow,  and  hardly  seemed  to  realize 
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what  had  taken  place.  She  felfc  faint  and  sick,  and  when  she 
rose  to  her  feet  she  was  so  weak  she  could  hardly  stand. 

Gradually  the  dizziness  passed  away ; she  remembered  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  with  a low  moan  she  sank  again  upon 
the  ground,  crying  bitterly. 

But  soon  her  sobs  abated,  and  impatiently  brushing  away  her 
tears,  she  set  herself  to  wonder  again  what  she  must  do.  On 
one  thing  she  was  determined,  to  be  with  her  child.  Yes ; at 
any  cost  they  must  be  together. 

Eor  herself  she  had  little  to  fear.  What  further  harm  could 
possibly  happen  to  her  % He  had  dragged  her  down.  He  had 
made  her  pass  through  every  kind  of  humiliation  it  was  possible 
for  a woman  to  endure.  IN’o,  she  could  not  shake  off  the  de- 
graded shame  which  oppressed  her;  but  she  could  save  her 
child.  Little  Leon,  whom  she  had  nursed  so  tenderly,  and  kept 
ignorant  of  every  sin,  to  be  so  cruelly  torn  from  her  ! Heaven 
help  him  if  he  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  father  ! 

She  rose  to  her  feet  again,  and  staggered  on  towards  the 
Castle.  Her  scalding  tears  fell  fast,  her  breast  was  rent  with 
sobs ; and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  began  to  question  the 
beneficence  of  the  Divine  Father,  whom  she  had  been  taught 
from  her  childhood  to  revere.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  trouble 
far  exceeded  her  offence.  If  she  had  sinned,  surely  she  had 
suffered,  and  she  might  now  be  permitted  to  rest  in  peace. 

But  for  her  it  seemed  there  was  no  peace,  and,  but  for  Leon’s 
sake,  she  would  have  wished  to  die. 

It  was  late  when  she  reached  the  Castle.  Miss  Hetheriug- 
ton,  having  grown  fearful  at  her  long  absence,  rushed  forward  to 
meet  her ; then  with  a cry  she  shrank  away. 

‘ Marjorie,’  she  exclaimed,  ^ what’s  wrong,  and — and  where’s 
the  bairn  V 

At  the  mention  of  Leon,  Marjorie  wrung  her  hands. 

‘ He  has  come  back  and  taken  him  from  me  !’ 

She  looked  so  wild  and  sad  that  the  old  lady  thought  her 
reason  was  going.  Her  face  was  white  as  death,  and  there  was 
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a red  mark  on  her  forehead  where  the  man  had  struck  her. 
]\Iiss  Hetherington  took  her  hands  and  soothed  her  gently;  when 
she  saw  that  her  calmness  was  returning  to  her  she  said : 

‘ iN'ow,  Marjorie,  my  bairn,  tell  me  all  about  it  T 

And  Marjorie  told,  trembling  and  crying  meanwhile,  and  im- 
ploring Miss  Hetherington  to  recover  her  child. 

The  old  lady  listened  with  apparent  self-command,  though  in 
reality  she  was  as  much  disturbed  as  Marjorie.  She  felt  that 
the  Frenchman’s  resuscitation  and  return  meant  more  than  was 
at  that  time  apparent.  Caussidiere  had  always  had  a set  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  she  knew  well  that  his  plans  had  never  in- 
cluded much  happiness  for  her  or  hers ; there  was  clearly  some 
evil  pending : she  must  think  out  the  best  means  of  meeting 
him  in  his  own  way. 

Eut  of  all  this  ehe  said  nothing  to  Marjorie. 

‘ Dinna  fret,  Marjorie,’  she  said,  patting  the  girl  on  the  head ; 
‘ there’s  nothing  to  fear.  The  man’s  a knave,  we  ken,  but  he’s 
a fool  as  weel.  Bring  harm  to  his  own  bairn,  not  he  ! — he’s  o’er 
sharp  to  put  himsel’  into  the  power  o’  the  English  law  ! ’Tis  the 
siller  he  wants,  and  ’tis  the  siller  he  means  to  get  1’ 

•But  what  shall  we  do?’  sobbed  Marjorie. 

« Do  ? — nothing.  Bide  quiet  a while,  and  ^e’ll  do  something, 
mark  me  P 

‘ But  Leon — what  will  become  of  lAon?’ 

‘ Dinna  greet  for  the  bairn ; I tell  ye  he’s  safe  enough ; after 
all,  he’s  with  his  father.’ 

‘ But  he  mustn’t  stop;  I must  get  him  back,  or  it  will  kill  me.’ 

‘ You  shall  have  him  back,  never  fear,  Marjorie.’ 

‘ But  to-night — what  can  be  done  to-night  V 

‘E’othing,  my  lassie — absolutely  nothing.  Get  you  to  bed 
and  rest  you,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  tell  you  what  we  must  do.’ 

After  a good  deal  more  persuasion  Marjorie  was  induced  to  go 
to  her  room;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  night  she  never 
closed  her  eyes,  but  walked  about  in  wild  unrest. 

When  the  dawn  broke  she  descended  the  stairs,  and  to  her 
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amazement  found  Miss  Hetherington  in  the  dining-room,  just  as 
she  had  left  her  on  the  preceding  night.  The  weary  hours  of 
vigil  had  done  their  work;  her  face,  always  white,  was  posi- 
tively corpse-like ; her  thin  grey  hairs  were  dishevelled,  and  her 
eyes  were  dim.  With  a piercing  cry  Marjorie  ran  forward  and 
fell  at  her  feet. 

‘ Mother  !’  she  cried;  ‘ dear  mother,  what  is  the  matter?’ 

The  old  woman  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  Marjorie’s 
brown  head  and  smiled. 

‘ ’Tis  nothing,  my  child,’  she  said.  ‘ The  hor's  of  the  night 
have  passed  o’er  quickly  for  me,  you  see,  for  I • thinking,  and 
now  you  see  the  dawn  has  come.  . . . Marjorie,  1-  v poor  Mar- 
jorie ! I wonder  you  can  ever  find  it  in  your  heaii  to  call  me 
mother  ! — see  what  sorrow  has  come  to  you  through  me.’ 

‘ Through  you  % Oh,  no,  no  !’ 

‘Ay;  but  ’tis  so,  Marjorie.  “The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall 
be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion ;”  through  my  sin  you  suffer.’ 

‘ Do  not  say  that — it  is  not  true.’ 

‘ Ay,  but  it  is  true.  Through  my  sin  you  were  made  a poor 
outcast,  with  no  mother  to  watch  over  you,  no  kind  hand  to 
guide  you.  When  I think  on  it,  it  breaks  my  heart,  Mar- 
jorie— it  breaks  my  heart.’ 

***-«•** 

About  ten  o’clock  that  morning  a messenger  came  to  the 
Castle  bringing  a note  for  Marjorie.  It  was  from  Caussidiere, 
and  dated  from  Dumfries. 

‘ I am  here,’  he  wrote,  ‘ with  the  child.  Do  you  propose  to 
join  me,  as  I can  force  you  to  do  if  I choose,  or  am  I to  keep  the 
child  only  ? I might  be  induced  to  yield  him  up  to  you  upon 
certain  conditions.  Let  me  know  what  you  mean  to  do,  as  my 
stay  here  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  I am  making 
arrangements  to  take  Leon  away  with  me. 

‘ Your  husband^ 

‘Leox  Caussidiere.’ 
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Marjorie’s  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  the  place  where  she 
knew  her  child  to  be ; but  Miss  Hetherington  restrained  her. 

‘Eide  a wee,  Marjorie,’  she  said ; ‘ we’ll  get  the  bairn  and  not 
lose  youJ 

She  dismissed  Caussidiere’s  messenger,  and  sent  her  own 
servant  for  Sutherland. 

When  the  young  man  arrived,  she  saw  him  alone,  told  him 
in  a few  words  what  had  occurred,  and  put  Caussidiere’s  letter 
in  his  hand. 

‘ Bring  back  the  child,  Johnnie  Sutherland,’  she  said,  ^ even 
if  you  half  kill  the  father.’ 

Sutherland  took  the  letter,  and,  with  these  instructions  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  went  to  Dumfries  to  seek  Caussidiere  at  the  place 
mentioned.  He  was  like  a man  demented  ; the  blow  had  been 
so  sudden  that  he  hardly  realized  as  yet  what  it  all  meant : he 
only  knew  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  brightest  hope  to  the 
blackest  despair,  and  that  henceforth  he  must  endure  a living 
death.  But  this  w^as  no  time  to  think  of  himself  He  owed  a 
duty  to  Marjorie  ; he  must  bring  her  back  her  child. 

The  house  he  sought  was  a small  inn  in  one  of  the  bye-streets 
of  Dumfries,  and  Sutherland  knew  it  well.  He  entered  the 
place,  found  a shock-headed  servant-girl  in  the  passage,  and 
asked  for  the  ‘French  gentleman  who  was  staying  in  the  house.’ 

‘ You’ll  find  him  ben  yonder,’  said  the  girl,  pointing  to  a door 
on  the  ground-floor. 

Sutherland  beckoned  to  her  to  open  the  door;  she  did  so. 
He  entered  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Caussidiera  leapt  to  his  feet  with  an  oath.  Leon,  who  had 
been  sitting  pale  and  tremulous  in  a corner,  rushed  forward  with 
a cry  of  joy.  But  before  he  could  reach  Sutherland’s  side  his 
father  clutched  him  and  drew  him  back,  grasping  the  child  so 
roughly  as  to  make  him  moan  with  pain. 

Then,  white  and  furious,  Caussidiere  faced  Sutherland. 

‘ So,  it  is  yon  !'  he  exclaimed.  ‘ How  dare  you  intrude  here  1 
Leave  this  luoiu  i* 
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Sutherland,  who  had  placed  his  back  to  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  made  no  attempt  to  move.  He  was  able 
to  keep  his  self-control,  but  his  face  was  white  as  death. 

^ Monsieur  Caussidiere,’  he  said,  ‘ I have  come  for  that  child  !’ 

‘ Eeally,’  said  Caussidiere,  with  a sneer ; ‘ then  perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  propose  to  offer  for  him?  Madame 
Caussidiere  must  pay  dearly  for  having  made  you  her  messenger.* 

‘ She  will  pay  nothing.’ 

‘ What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  V 

^ What  I say.  I mean  to  take  that  child  and  give  you  nothing 
for  him.  You  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  tether,  Monsieur 
Caussidiere.  You  will  find  this  time  you  haven’t  got  a helpless 
woman  to  deal  with  !’ 

Caussidiere  looked  at  him  with  a new  light  in  his  eyes. 
What  did  it  mean  ? Had  the  man  really  power  ? and  if  so,  to 
what  extent  ? A little  reflection  assured  him  that  his  momen- 
tary fear  was  groundless.  Sutherland  might  talk  as  he  chose  ; 
Caussidiere  was  master  of  the  situation,  since  with  him  lay  all 
the  authority  of  the  law. 

‘Monsieur,*  he  said,  ‘you  are  an  admirable  champion.  I 
congratulate  madame  on  having  secured  you.  But  pray  tell  her 
from  me  that  her  child  remains  with  her  husband,  not  her 
lover.* 

In  a moment  Sutherland  had  caught  him  by  the  throat. 

‘ Scoundrel  !*  he  cried. 

‘Let  me  go,*  hissed  Caussidiere.  ‘If  you  have  taken  my 
wife  for  your  mistress  you  shall  not  bully  me  P 

But  he  said  no  more.  Grasping  him  more  firmly  by  the 
throat,  Sutherland  shook  him  till  he  could  scarcely  breathe ; 
then  lifting  him,  he  dashed  him  violently  to  the  ground ; then, 
without  waiting  to  see  what  he  had  done,  he  lifted  the  frightened 
child  in  his  arms  and  hurried  from  the  places 
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CHAPTEE  XLIL 

NKMESIS. 

By  what  train  of  circumstances  had  the  dead  Caussidik’e  again 
become  quick,  or  rather,  to  express  it  in  corrector  terms,  how  had 
the  Frenchman  escaped  from  the  perils  and  the  pains  of  death  ? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  Among  the  patriots  of  the 
Parisian  Commune  there  were  two  Caussidieres,  in  no  way 
related  to  each  other,  but  equally  doubtful  in  their  conduct  and 
their  antecedents ; and  it  happened,  curiously  enough,  that  our 
Caussidiere’s  alter  ego  had  also  been  arrested  for  treasonable 
practices. 

The  Paris  of  those  days  has  been  compared  to  Pandemonium  ; 
everything  w^as  one  wild  frenzy  of  hurried  and  aimless  hate ; 
and  the  newspaper  reports,  like  the  events  they  chronicled, 
being  chaotic  and  irresponsible,  it  happened  that  the  fate  of  one 
individual  was  confused  with  the  fate  of  the  other.  At  the 
very  moment  that  one  Caussidiere  was  lying  dead  before  the 
soldiers  of  the  Commune,  the  other  was  escaping  in  disguise 
towards  the  Belgian  coast,  whence,  after  divers  vicissitudes,  he 
sailed  for  England,  to  reappear  finally  in  Annandale,  like  a 
ghost  from  the  grave,  as  we  have  seen. 

It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Caussidiere  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  offices  of  his  old  comrade  Huet,  who,  by  dint  of  un- 
limited swagger  and  a certain  bulldog  courage  which  he  in 
reality  possessed,  had  risen  to  a position  of  importance  in  the 
councils  of  the  reigning  party.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
would  have  left  the  prisoner  to  his  fate,  but  for  a secret  dread 
that  Caussidiere  before  d}dng  would  make  open  confession  of 
certain  matters  which  deeply  concerned  his  own  safety.  So,  by 
dint  of  intriguing  and  bribery,  he  at  last  contrived  that  the 
prisoner  should  leave  his  prison  and  escape  from  Paris. 

Once  safe  on  English  soil,  Caussidiere  became  himself  again. 
He  forgot  his  abject  terror  and  resumed  his  old  manner.  Then 
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before  he  had  been  in  London  many  days  arose  the  question — - 
How  was  he  to  subsist  ? He  had  little  or  no  money,  and  such 
talents  as  he  possessed  were  not  at  that  time  in  much  demand. 
A happy  thought  struck  him — he  would  go  down  to  Scotland, 
hunt  out  the  rich  mistress  of  Annandaie  Castle,  and  perhaps 
secure  some  help  from  her  sympathy — or  her  fear. 

Thus  it  hefel  that  he  arrived  quietly  one  day  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  and  within  a few  hours  of  his  arrival  heard  that 
Marjorie  was  alive  and  dwelling  with  her  mother  at  the  Castle. 
Up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  in  doubt  whether  the  woman 
he  had  betrayed  was  alive  or  dead — indeed,  he  had  scarcely 
given  her  a thought,  and  cared  not  what  fate  had  befallen  her. 
But  now,  it  was  very  different ! She  lived,  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land  was  his  lawful  wife. 

His  plans  were  soon  laid.  He  determined  to  see  Marjorie 
alone,  and  if  she  was  obstinate  and  unforgiving,  to  use  what 
power  he  had  over  her  to  the  utmost,  with  the  view  of  securing 
present  and  future  help.  On  reflection,  he  had  not  much  doubt 
that  he  would  soon  regain  his  old  influence  over  her ; for  in  the 
old  days  she  had  been  as  wax  in  his  hands,  and  her  character 
had  seemed  altogether  gentle  and  unresisting. 

He  reckoned  without  his  host.  These  seemingly  feeble  and 
too  faithful  natures,  when  once  they  gain  the  strength  of  indig- 
nation and  the  courage  of  despair,  assume  a force  of  determina- 
tion sometimes  unknown  and  foreign  to  the  strongest  and  most 
passionate  of  men. 

-a-  * 

As  matters  had  turned  out,  however,  it  was  not  with  Marjorie 
herself  that  the  Frenchman  had  had  to  reckon,  but  with  her 
life-long  friend  and  protector,  John  Sutherland.  This  perti- 
nacious young  hero,  whom  he  had  always  hated,  had  now  fully 
asserted  his  authority  by  giving  him  the  first  sound  thrashing 
he  had  ever  received  in  his  life. 

Baffled,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  livid  with  mortified  rage,  ' 
Caussidiere  remained  for  some  time  where  Sutherland  left  him, 
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and  when  he  at  last  found  speech,  cursed  freely  in  his  own 
tongue.  Then  he  paced  about  madly,  calling  heaven  to  witness 
that  he  would  have  full  and  fierce  revenge. 

‘ I will  kill  him,’  he  cried,  gnashing  his  teeth.  ‘ I will 
destroy  him — I will  tear  him  limb  from  limb  ! He  has  out- 
raged me — he  has  profaned  my  person — but  he  shall  pay  dearly 
for  it,  and  so  shall  she — so  shall  they  all  I I was  right — he  is 
her  lover ; but  he  shall  find  that  I am  the  master,  and  she  my 
slave.’ 

Presently  he  cooled  a little,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

What  should  he,  what  could  he,  do?  Of  his  power  over 
Marjorie  and  the  child  there  was  no  question ; by  the  laws  of 
both  England  and  Scotland  he  could  claim  them  both.  But 
suppose  they  continued  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance,  what 
then  ? They  were  comparatively  rich ; he  was  poor.  He  knew 
that  in  legal  strife  the  richest  is  generally  the  conqueror ; and, 
besides,  while  the  war  was  waging,  how  was  he  to  subsist  ? 

Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  old  hold  upon  Miss  Hethering- 
ton,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  Marjorie’s  birth.  It  was 
useless  to  him  now,  for  the  scandal  was  common  property,  and 
Mother  Eumour  had  cried  it  from  house  to  house  till  she  was 
hoarse.  The  proud  lady  had  faced  her  shame,  and  had  over- 
come it ; everyone  knew  her  secret  now,  and  many  regarded  her 
with  sympathy  and  compassion.  Eor  the  rest,  she  set  public 
opinion  at  defiance,  and  knowing  the  worst  the  world  could  say 
or  do,  breathed  more  freely  than  she  had  done  for  years. 

Thus  there  was  no  hope  from  her;  indeed,  look  which  way 
he  might,  he  saw  no  means  of  succour  or  revenge. 

As  he  sat  there,  haggard  and  furious,  he  looked  years  older, 
but  his  face  still  preserved  a certain  comeliness. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  up  again  as  if  resolved  on  immediate 
action.  As  he  did  so  he  seemed  to  hear  a voice  murmuring  his 
name. 

‘ Caussidiere  !’ 

He  looked  towards  the  window,  and  saw  there,  or  seemed  to 
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see,  close  pressed  against  the  pane,  a bearded  human  countenance 
gazing  in  upon  him. 

He  struggled  like  a drunken  man,  glaring  back  at  the  face. 

Was  it  reality,  or  dream?  Two  wild  eyes  met  his,  then 
vanished,  and  the  face  was  gone. 

If  Caussidiere  had  looked  old  and  worn  before,  he  looked 
death-like  now.  Trembling  like  a leaf,  he  sank  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  room,  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  like  a man 
who  had  received  a mortal  blow. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  END  OF  A ‘ GOOD  PATRIOT.’ 

Caussidiere  remained  in  the  room  for  some  time,  but  as  the 
face  did  not  reappear,  his  courage  in  a measure  returned  to  him. 

At  last  he  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

He  was  still  very  pale,  and  glanced  uneasily  from  side  to 
side;  he  had  by  this  time  forgotten  all  about  the  child,  and 
Marjorie  too.  He  went  through  a succession  of  bye-streets  to 
the  police  station,  saw  the  inspector — a grim,  bearded  Scotch- 
man— and  demanded  from  him  police  protection. 

‘ Protection  1 What’s  your  danger  V asked  the  man  politely. 

‘ I am  in  danger  of  my  life  !’  said  Caussidiere. 

He  was  very  excited  and  very  nervous,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  manner  struck  the  man  at  once. 

‘ Who’s  threatening  ye  V he  asked  quietly. 

The  repose  of  his  manner  irritated  Caussidiere,  who  trembled 
more  and  more. 

‘ I tell  you  I am  in  mortal  peril.  I am  pursued.  I shall 
be  killed  if  I do  not  have  protection,  therefore  I demand  assist- 
ance, do  you  hear?’ 

Yes  ; the  man  heard,  but  apparently  he  did  not  heed.  He 
already  half  suspected  that  the  foreigner  before  him  was  a mad- 
man, and  upon  questioning  Caussidiere  a little  more  he  became 
convinced  of  it.  The  only  information  he  could  get  was  that 
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the  Frenchman  had  seen  a face  looking  at  him  tliroiigh  the 
window  of  the  inn,  and  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  face  of 
some  enemy.  As  the  information  was  so  meagre,  Caussidiere 
w^as  dismissed  as  having  no  tangible  cause  for  fear,  and  no  need 
wdaatever  of  police  supervision. 

After  a short  but  stormy  scene  with  the  inspector  he  walked 
away,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  must  do  to  make  himself 
secure. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  certain ; he  must  leave  Dumfries,  and 
resign  all  hopes  of  obtaining  further  assistance  from  Marjorie  or 
her  friends.  He  must  remain  in  hiding  until  political  events 
veered  round  again  and  he  could  return  to  France. 

He  hurried  back  to  his  hotel,  and  locked  himself  again  in  his 
room.  He  drew  down  tlie  blinds  and  lit  the  gas,  then  he 
turned  out  all  the  money  he  was  possessed  of,  counted  it  care- 
fully over,  and  disposed  it  about  his  person. 

He  had  enough  for  his  present  needs,  but  as  circumstances 
<;ompelled  him  to  look  to  the  future,  he  decided  that  he  had  too 
little  to  allow  him  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  landlady;  he 
therefore  neglected  to  ring  for  her  before  leaving. 

His  next  care  was  to  dispose  about  his  person  any  little 
articles  which  his  portmanteau  contained ; then  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a small  box,  fixed  on  the  false  beard  and  moustache 
which  it  contained,  and  having  otherwise  disguised  himself, 
stood  before  the  mirror  so  transfigured  that  he  believed  even 
his  dearest  friend  would  not  have  known  him. 

By  the  time  all  this  was  done  it  was  getting  pretty  late  in  the 
day,  and  close  on  the  departure  of  the  train  he  had  decided  to 
take. 

He  listened  ; he  could  hear  nothing. 

He  w^alked  boldly  out  of  the  room,  and  having  quietly  locked 
the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  strolled  leisurely  out  of 
the  inn  and  down  the  street  unrecognised  by  a soul.  He  w-ent 
straight  down  to  the  railway  station,  took  a ticket  for  the  north, 
and  entered  the  train,  which  was  about  to  start. 
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Ho  had  a carriage  to  himself ; the  first  thing  he  did,  there- 
fore, was  to  throw  the  key  which  he  had  taken  from  the  room- 
door  out  of  the  window ; then  he  travelled  on  in  comparative 
peace. 

It  was  somewhat  late  in  the  evening  and  quite  dark  when  he 
reached  his  destination — a lonely  village  not  far  from  Edin- 
burgh. He  walked  to  the  nearest  and  quietest  inn,  and  took  a 
bedroom  on  the  third  floor. 

That  night  he  slept  in  peace.  He  remained  in  the  village 
for  several  days,  and  during  that  time  he  kept  mostly  to  his 
room. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  however,  he  rang  for  the 
maid,  who  on  answering  the  bell  found  him  in  a state  of  intense 
excitement. 

‘ Ering  me  a time-table  !'  he  said ; ‘ or  tell  me  when  there  is 
a train  from  this  place  !’ 

‘ There  is  none  to-night,  sir  f 

‘ Hone  to-night  V 

‘Ho,  sir,  the  last  train  is  gone ; but  the  morn’s  morn ’ 

‘ Well 

‘ There  is  one  at  seeven  o’clock  to  Edinburgh.’ 

‘ Then  I will  go  by  it — do  you  hear  % At  six  you  will  call 
me,  and  I leave  at  seven  1’ 

The  girl  nodded  and  retired,  fully  under  the  impression,  as 
the  inspector  of  police  had  been,  that  the  mam  was  mad. 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  maid,  with  a jug  of  hot 
water  in  her  hand,  tripped  up  the  stairs  and  knocked  gently  at 
Caussidiere’s  bedroom  door. 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  knocked  louder  and  louder,  but  could  elicit  no  sound, 
and  the  door  was  locked.  Leaving  the  jug  of  water  on  the  mat, 
she  retired.  In  half-an-hour  she  returned  again.  The  water 
was  cold.  She  knocked  louder  and  louder,  with  no  result. 
Thinking  now  that  something  might  be  wrong,  she  called  up 
her  master.  After  some  consultation  the  door  was  forced. 
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All  recoiled  in  horror.  There  lay  Caussidiere  dead  in  hig 
bed,  with  his  false  heard  beside  him,  and  his  eyes  staring 
vacantly  at  the  ceiling. 

As  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon  him,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  those  who  stood  looking  upon  him  that  his  death 
had  been  a natural  one.  How  he  met  his  death  was  never 
known.  It  was  discovered  long  after,  however,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  many  Secret  Societies,  that  he  had  betrayed  in 
almost  every  case  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  was  marked  in 
their  black  list  as  a ‘ traitor’ — ‘ doomed  to  die.’ 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  not  until  after  Caussidiere  was  laid  in  his  grave  that  the 
news  of  his  decease  reached  Marjorie.  She  read  in  a Scottish 
newspaper  a description  of  the  mysterious  death  of  a French 
gentleman  in  a village  near  Edinburgh,  and  suspicious  of  the 
truth,  she  travelled  to  the  place  in  Sutherland’s  company.  The 
truth  was  speedily  made  clear;  for  among  the  loose  articles 
found  on  the  dead  man’s  person  were  several  letters  in  Caus- 
sidiere’s  handwriting,  and  an  old  photograph  of  herself,  taken  in 
Dumfries. 

Besides  these  there  was  a curious  note-book,  written  in  cipher 
unintelligible  to  those  who  had  not  been  initiated,  but  having 
reference,  doubtless,  to  the  mysterious  societies  with  which  the 
deceased  had  been  connected. 

It  would  be  false  to  say  that  Marjorie  rejoiced  at  her  hus- 
band’s death ; it  would  be  equally  false  to  say  that  it  caused 
her  much  abiding  pain.  She  was  deeply  shocked  by  his  sudden 
end,  that  was  all.  Nevertheless,  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  that  his  removal  meant  life  and  freedom  to  herself  and 
to  the  child.  While  he  lived  there  would  have  been  no  peace 
for  her  in  this  world. 
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lie  was  buried  in  a peaceful  place,  a quiet  kirkyard  not  far 
from  the  sea;  and  there,  some  little  time  afterwards,  a plain 
tombstone  was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  this  inscription  : 

Sacked  to  the  IMemory 

OF 

LfiON  CAUSSIDIERE, 

Who  Died  suddenly  in  this  Village, 

June  \bth^  18 — . 

‘ May  he  rest  in  peace/ 

Marjorie  had  it  placed  there,  in  perfect  forgiveness  and  tender- 
ness of  heart. 

And  now  our  tale  is  almost  told.  The  figures  that  have 
moved  upon  our  little  stage  begin  slowly  to  fade  away,  and  the 
curtain  is  about  to  fall.  What  little  more  there  is  to  say  may 
be  added  by  way  of  epilogue  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  due  time,  but  not  till  nearly  a year  had  passed,  Marjorie 
married  her  old  lover,  John  Sutherland.  It  was  a quiet  wed- 
ding, and  after  it  was  over  the  pair  went  away  together  into  the 
Highlands,  w’here  they  spent  a peaceful  honeymoon.  During 
their  absence  little  Leon  remained  at  the  Castle  with  his  grand- 
mother, who  idolized  him  as  the  heir  of  the  Hetheringtons.  On 
their  return  they  found  the  old  lady  had  taken  a new  lease  of  life, 
and  was  moving  about  the  house  with  much  of  her  old  strength, 
and  a little  of  her  old  temper.  But  her  heart  was  softened  and 
sweetened  once  and  for  ever,  and  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
which  took  place  several  years  afterwards,  she  was  a hap[)y 
woman.  She  sleeps  now  in  the  quiet  kirkyard,  not  far  from 
her  old  friend  the  minister,  close  to  the  foot  of  whose  grave  is  yet 
another,  where  old  Solomon,  the  faithful  servant,  lies  quietly  at 
rest. 

Marjorie  Annan — or  shall  we  call  her  Marjorie  Sutherland  ? — 
is  7m w a gentle  matron,  with  other  children,  boys  and  girls, 
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besides  the  beloved  child  born  to  her  first  husband.  She  hears 
them  crying  in  the  Castle  garden,  as  she  walks  through  the 
ancestral  rooms  where  her  mother  dwelt  so  long  in  sorrow. 
She  is  a rich  woman  now,  for  by  her  mother’s  will  she  in- 
herited all  the  property,  which  was  found  to  be  greater  than 
any  one  supposed.  She  is  proud  of  her  husband,  whom  all  the 
world  knows  now  as  a charming  painter,  and  whose  pictures 
adorn  every  year  the  Scottish  Academy  walls ; she  loves  her 
children ; and  she  is  beloved  by  all  the  people  of  the  pastoral 
district  where  she  dwells. 

The  Annan  flows  along,  as  it  has  flowed  for  centuries  past, 
and  as  it  will  flow  for  centuries  to  come.  Often  Marjorie  wanders 
on  its  banks,  and  looking  in  its  peaceful  waters,  sees  the  old 
faces  come  and  go,  like  spirits  in  a dream.  The  gentle  river 
gave  her  the  name  she  loves  best,  and  by  which  many  old  folk 
call  her  still — Marjorie  Annan ; and  when  her  time  comes,  she 
hopes  to  rest  not  far  from  the  side  of  Annan  Water. 
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tian Novel.  By  Edmond  About. 
Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts. 
PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Adams  (W.  Davenport),  Works 

by: 

A DlctIonat*y  of  the  Drama.  Being 
a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America.  Crown  8vo,  half-bound, 
12s.  6d.  {^Prepaying, 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Adams  (W.  H.  D.).  — Witch, 

Warlock,  and  Magician  ; Historical 
Sketches  of  Magic  and  Witchcraft 
in  England  and  Scotland.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  123. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  “The 

Times,”  from  1800  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Aide  (Hamilton),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Carr  of  Carriyon.  | Confidences. 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

Valerie’s  Fate? 


Allen  (Grant),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 
Vignettes  from  Nature. 

Colin  Clout’s  Calendar. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  2s.  each.  | 
Strange  Stories.  With  a Frontispiece 
by  George  Du  Maurier. 

The  Beckoning  Hand.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Townley  Green. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Philistia.  | The  Devil’s  Die. 
Babylon : A Romance. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

In  ail  Shades. 

This  Mortal  Coil. 


The  Tents  of  Shem.  With  a Front- 
ispiece by  E.  F.  Brewtnall,  Crowo 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


Architectural  Styles,  .A  Hand. 

book  of.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  A.  Rosengarten,  by  W.  Collett- 
Sandars.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
639  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Arnold. — Bird  Life  in  England, 

By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 


Art  (The)  of  Amusing:  A Col- 
lection of  Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks, 
Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank 
Bellew.  With  300  Illustrations,  Cr. 
8 VO,  cloth  extra,  4s,  6d. 
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Artemus  Ward  : 

Artemus  Ward’s  Works;  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Kingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

Ashton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  nearly 
400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac- 
simile of  the  originals. 

Social  Life  In  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Withnearly 
100  Illustrations. 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.  With  115  Il- 
lustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads.  With  57 
Illustrations 

Bacteria.— A Synopsis  of  the 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 

Species.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With 

87  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Bankers,  A Handbook  of  Lon- 
don; together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 


Bardsley(Rev.C.W.), Works  by : 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources 
and  Significations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


Baring  Gould  (S.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

Barrett. — Fettered  for  Life. 

By  Frank  Barrett,  Author  of  “Lady 
Biddy  Fane,’’  &r.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  iShoHly. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord:  A Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Beauchamp.  — Grantley 

Grange:  A Novel.  By  Shelsley 
Peauchamp,  Post  8yp,  illust.  bds'.,  2^, 


Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A Gathering  of  Favourites 
from  our  Picture  Galleries.  All  en- 
graved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  ot 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  of  the 
Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt 
edges,  21s. 


Bechstein.  — As  Pretty  as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  100  Illusts.  by  Richter. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6(i. ; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Beerbohm.  — Wanderings  in 

Patagonia ; or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Bennett  (W.C.jLL.D.), Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 

A Ballad  History  of  England. 
Songs  for  Sailors. 


Besant  (Walter)  and  James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  2s.  each;  cl.  limp,  2s. 6d.  each. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay,  &c. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant,  &c. 


Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Captains’  Room,  &c.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair.  With  6 Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Charles  Green. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greats 
nessj  and  his  Faiil, 
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Besant  (Walter),  continued— 

Fop  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F. 
Waddy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

To  Call  hep  Mine,  &c.  With  Nine 
Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.  With  a Front- 
ispiece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s,  6(1.  {^Shortly. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  137  full-page 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  16s. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
With  Photograph  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

The  Art  of  Fiction.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 


New  Library  Edition  of 

Besant  and  Rice’s  Novels. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a large  crown  8yo  page, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each, 

1.  Ready- Money  Mortiboy,  With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Rice. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown, 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant, 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

8.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

11.  ’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay,  &c. 

12.  The  Ten  Years’  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham-Edwards(M)— Felicia. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ; post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  23. 

Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his 
Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  95 
lllusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Blackburn’s  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 

books : 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  is. 
Academy  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is.  [May. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  600  Il- 
lustrations. Cloth  limp,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Il- 
lustrations. Cloth  limp,  6s. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.  6(i. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1890,  With  nu- 
merous lllusts.  is,  [May, 


Blackburn  (Henry),  continued — 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82, 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888  and  1389. 

With  numerous  lllusts.,  each  Is. 

The  New  Gallery,  1890.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Is.  [May. 

English  Pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery.  114  Illustrations.  Is. 

Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.  128  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the 
National  Gallery.  With  Notes  by 
H.  Blackburn, and  242  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  33. 


The  Paris  Salon,  1890.  With  400  Fac- 
simile Sketches.  Ss.  [May. 


Blake  (William) : Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 


Blind. — The  Ascent  of  Man  : 
A Poem.  By  Mathilde  Blind.  Crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 


Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  253. 


Bowers’(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 

Leaves  from  a Hunting  Journal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
Savage  Life : Adventures  of  a Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles  of  No-Man’s  Land. 
Post  8vo.  illust.  beards,  2s. 


Brand’sObservations  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d, 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 

Bret  Harte’s  Collected  Works: 
Library  Edition.  Arranged  and 
Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I,  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  — Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  — Condensed 
N ovELS,  eac. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte’s  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author’s  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.  Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 
A Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Il- 
lustrations by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches. 

Californian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs’s  Love  Story,  &c.) 

Post  8vOy  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Flip.  I Maruja. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  ; 

The  Reader’s  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
iSth  Thousand;  With  Appendix, 
containing  a Complete  English 
Bibliography.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 


Brewster(SirDavid), Works  byi 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 
as  a Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A, 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  and 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  — Uncle  Sam  at 

Home.  By  Harold  Brydges,  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan’s  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 

With  a Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a Sabbath. 

The  City  of  Dream : An  Epic  Poem. 
With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Mac- 
NAB,  Second  Edition. 


Robert  Buchanan’sCompIete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(i, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab, 

Annan  Water.  | The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt : A Story  of  a Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Helrof  Linne. 

Burton  (Captain) The  Book 

of  the  Sword : Being  a History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions. St^uare  8yo,  cloth  extra,  32g, 
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Burton  (Robert) : 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy:  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 


Cameron  (Commander). — 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Black  Prince” 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.jC.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  I Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  RalphWaldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Chapman’s  (George)  Works : 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  IL, 
yie  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each. 


Chatto  & Jackson. — AT  realise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  hne  Illustrations.  A Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  23s, 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  . Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  €s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 61 

Clare — For  the  Love  of  a Lass: 

A Tale  of  Tynedale.  By  Austin 
Clare,  Author  of  ‘‘A  Child  of  the 
Menhir,”  &c.  Two  Vols.,  small  8va 
cloth  extra,  12s. 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife 

Clodd. — Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  “ The  Story  of  Creation,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by  : 
Players  and  Playwrights  I have 
Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  24s. 

Curly:  An  Actor's  Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (C.  Allston). — The  Bar 
Sinister:  A Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.  23. 

Collins  (Churton). — A Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chur.- 
TON  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 

T ransmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  Sc  Frances), 

Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust. by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek,  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  In  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.  Illusts.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? With  Illustrations  by 
S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 

The  New  Magdalen.  Illustrated  bv 
G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S. Reinhardt. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Illustrated  by 
G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 
by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science:  A Story  of  the 
Present  Time. 

“I  Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.  | A Rogue’s  Life. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Blind  Love.  With  a Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  36  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier.  Second 
Edition.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Colman’s  Humorous  Works: 

“ Broad  Grins,’’  “ My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth,  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Colquhoun.— Every  Inch  a Sol- 
dier : A Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Convalescent  Cookery:  A 
Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryani  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by : 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Third 
Edition.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 

A Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pine  and  Palm:  A Novel.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster’s  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23^^ 

Copyright.  — A Handbook  of 
English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold.  Post8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 


Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Two 
Steel-plate  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  — The  Prophet  of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6(i, 


Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  : The  First  from  1835 
to  1843 ; the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
HEW,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  Napoleon  HI.,”  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additional 
Plates,  and  a Bibliography.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon), Works 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illusts. 
Inthe  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illusts, 


Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra^  7s,  6d, 
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Cupzon. — The  Blue  Ribbon  of 
the  Turf.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzon. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  \_Shortly. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  illustrated 
with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured 
Plates,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts  of  Gold:  A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel.  — Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
SHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

baudet.— The  Evangelist;  or, 
Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth 
limp.  Is.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s  Guide. 
Foods  for  the  Fat : A Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency,_aiid_a_Ddetar^or  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  123. 


De  Maistre. — A Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Vavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille. — A Castle  in  Spain: 

A Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  1 Circe’s  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I Nicholas Nickleby. 

Pickwick  Papers.  | Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens^ 
1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliograpliy, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also 
a Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mayfair 
Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illusts.  by 
C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer, 
and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Dictionaries ; 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“ The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound, 12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.7s.6d. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCEs  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases;  A Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Diderot.— The  Paradox  of  Act- 

Ing.  Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  ” by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.  Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (Austin).  —"Thomas 

Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin 
Dobson.  With  95  choice  Illustrations, 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
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Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective 

Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Man-hunter:  Stories  from  the 
Note-book  of  a Detective. 

Caught  at  Last ! 

Tracked  and  Taken. 


The  Man  from  Manchester.  With 
23  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  Russell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan,  Author  of 

“ MIcah  Clarke”),  Novels  by: 

The  Firm  of  Glrdlestone.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Conan 
Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  6s.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Drama,  A Dictionary  of  the. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Crown  8vo, 
hall-bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  perVol. 
Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  3 Vols. 
Chapman’s  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol. III.,  Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Ed.,withNotes&Intro- 
duction,by  Col.  Cunningham.  iVol. 
Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col, 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

Duncan.— A Social  Depar- 
ture: How  Orthodocia  and  I Went 
round  theWorld  by  Ourselves.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan.  With  100  Illus- 
trations by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. [Shortly. 

Dyer.  — The  Folk-Lore  of 
Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Edgcumbe.  — Zephyrus  : A 

Holiday  In  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  lilusts,  Cr.  8vo,  cl,  extra,  5s, 


Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 

with  Introductions^ and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher’s  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.  One  Vol. 

Davies’  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Two  Vols. 
Herrick’s  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  Three, Vols. 
Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 

Edwards. — Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  & Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.  By 
Eliezer  Edwards.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d. 

Edwardes (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 
A Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Egg  I eston.— Roxy:  A Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illusl. 
boards, ^s^ 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  Stones:  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman’s  House,  The:  A 
Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a House ; with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age,  By 
John  Browning,F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Eighth 
Edition  (Fourteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Farrer  (j77\hson),~Works  by 7 

Military  Manners  and  Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
“ Military  Manners,”  Crown  8vo^ 
Is. ; cloth,  Is,  6d. 
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Familiar  Short  Sayings  of 
Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex,,  73.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a Candle: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fellow  (A)  of  T rinity  : A Novel. 
By  Author  of  “Trollope’s  Dilemma.” 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. [Shortly. 

Fin-Bee.  — The  Cupboard 

Papers  : Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A Day’s  Tour:  A Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings. Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 
Fatal  Zero:  A Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.  I The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Fletcher^  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 

plete Poems : Christ’s  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

pTench  Literature,  History  of. 
By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3 Vols'.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s,  6d.  each. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I A Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I King  or  Knave.® 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Esther’s  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  is 
Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a Front- 
ispiece by  D.  H.  Friston.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by: 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

The  Lawton  Girl.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail:  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  West.  By  Harrington 
O’Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo, picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Frere. — Pandurang  Hari  ; or^ 

Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 
By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (ThTo mas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 

Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry’s  (Herbert)  Royal  "Guide 

to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Gardening  Books; 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
A Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house : Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower,Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  : The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them, 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I Grew 
there.  ByF.G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ; gilt  edges,  63. 
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Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,3s.6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  (The) 

for*  1890. — Is.  Monthly. — In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a reputation, 
“Table  Talk”  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly. 

Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  are 
kept  in  stocky  cloth  extra^  price  8s.  6d. 
each ; Cases  for  binding^  2s.  each. 

Gentleman’s  Annual  (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
picture  cover,  demy  8vo,  Is. 


German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 


Robin  Gray. 

What  will  the 
World  Say? 
Queen  of  the 
Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

In  Mono 


The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 

A Heart’s  Prob- 
lem. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a Dream. 
Bound. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King.  | In  PasturesGreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

A Hard  Knot.  1 Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

Gibney. — Sentenced!  By  Som- 
erville Gibney.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
cover.  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d..  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea— Charity  — The  Princess  — The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan’l  Druce — ^Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  continued — 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  “Pinafore” 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe 
— Patience  — Princess  Ida  — The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  25.  6d. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Glenny. — A Year’s  Work  in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett’s  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin’s  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Introduction  by  Sala. 
Holmes’s  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a Country  Life 
Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d’Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes  byT.M’CRiE,D.D. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The : An  ENcycLOP^EDiA  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gowing.  — Five  Thousand 
Miles  In  a Sledge:  A Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a Map  by  E.  Wel- 
ler, and  30  Illustrations  by  C.J.  Uren. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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Graham.  — The  Professor’s 
Wife  : A Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from_  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Hapte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away, reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 

Low-Life  Deeps:  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 

Nikanop:  A Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A Noble  Woman.  Translated  by 
Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Habberton  (John),  Author  of 

“ Helen’s  Babies,”  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Bpueton’s  Bayou. 

Countpy  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNcus.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

New  Symbols. 

Legends  of  the  Moppow. 

The  Seppent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
__  extra,  8s. 

Hall. — Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 

pactep.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
VVood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  ,8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 

Halllday. — Every-day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Hanky-Panky:  A Collection  of 
Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  DufTus).  — Paul 

Wyntep’s  Sacpifice  : A Story.  By  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 
Greenwood  T pee.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  “Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Harwood. — The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
The  Apt  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 
The  Apt  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  61. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 
Humorists:  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev,  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A,  Cr,  8vo,  63. 

Hawley  Smart.  — Without 

Love  OP  Licence:  A Novel.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

Hawthorne(Julian),  Novelsby. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.  j Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  | Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MissCadogna.  | Love — or  a Name. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

A Dream  and  a Forgetting.  Post 



Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
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Heath  (F.  G.).  — My  Garden 

Wild  and  What  I Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
“ The  Fern  World,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ; cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Holmes.  — The  Science  of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A Popular  Manual  lor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  theip  Masters. 

Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron:  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2S. 

Hood  (Thomas); 

Hood’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page : A 
Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  Crown 

Herrick’s  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by: 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 

With  22  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

14s.  [/« preparation. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 

to  the  North  Pole;  A Noah’s  Arkae- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hook’s  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,and  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s . 6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  ; 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  ot  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hopkins — “’Twixt  Love  and 
Duty:”  A Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horne. — Orion  : An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Hoey. — The  Lover’s  Creed. 
By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  “ Thormanby.” 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hollingshead — NiagaraSpray : 

Sketches.  By  John  Hollingshead, 
With  Three  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
picture  cover.  Is. 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt; 

A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half- 
bound, 2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Thopnicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person* 

Holmes  (0. Wendell), Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ; with  the  Story  of  Iris,  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  28, 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur’s  System.  Containing  a 

Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
C.M.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur’s  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Indoor  Paupers.  By  One  of 

Them.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.^d^ 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  : A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
cevalGraves.  Post  8vo,cl.limp.  2s.6d. 

James.-^A  Romance  of  the 

Queen’s  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cl..  Is.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 

for*  Students.  By  Catherine  A, 
Janvier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Nature  near  London.  Post  8vo,  cl. 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Open  Air.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Ed. 
Photo.  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  byl 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a Photograph-Por- 
trait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerome. — Stageland  : Curious 

Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illusts. 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Twelfth 
Thousand.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  33.  6d. 

Jerrold. — The  Barber’sChair ; 

and  The  Hedgehog  Letters.  By 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2.s. 
Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ; cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:  A Gossip 
about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  GrbWj  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.  Post  8vo,  clotii  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  200 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  \_ShorUy. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans.Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations : A History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson’s  (Ben)  Works.  With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun 
NiNGHAM.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ; or  separately,  6s.  each, 

Josephus,TheCompleteWork3 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  “ The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews”  and  “The  Wars  of  the  Jews.** 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  handsomely  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d. 

Kempt. — Pencil  and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

K e rs  hit  wT^C  6Tb”n~^ 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Keyser. — Cut  by  the  Mess:  A 
Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 

King  (RTAshe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

Passion’s  Slave.  Post  8vo,  picture 
boards,  2s. [Shortly. 

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 
Oakshott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight. — The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum : How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,aqd  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R,C,P.  Cr=  8vo  Is. ; cloth,  Js.  Qd. 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  ; A 

Romance  ot  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 

Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 

8vo  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb’s  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a page  of  the  “ Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.”  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6(1. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane’s  Arabian  Nights. — The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called  in  England  “The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ments.” A New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
.Wm.  Harvey.  A New  Edition,  from 
a Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larw'ood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An- 
tiquities, Humours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  “The  Essays  of  Elia”  and 
“ GcStronomy  as  a Fine  Art”),  2s. 
Post  8yo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Forensic  Anecdotes. 

_T heatrical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d’Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leys. — The  Lincdsays:  A Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Life  in  London  ; or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  Cruikshank^s  Coloured 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Linskill. — In  Exchange  for  a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  bi^ 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves : Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

“ My  Love  ! ” | lone. 

Past  on  Carew,  Millionaire  & Miser, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  61. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Cr.  8vo,  2s. ; cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Lucy. — Gideon  Fleyce:  A Novel. 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

M ac  a I pine  (Avery),  NoveFs  by : 

Teresa  Itasca,  and  other  Stones. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.,  M.P.), 

Works  by; 

The  French  Revolution.  4 Vols., 
8vo,  12s.  each.  [I.  & II.  in  the  press. 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Hafiz  in  London:  Poems.  Choicely 
printed.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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McCarthy  (Justin  H.)>  continued— 
Harlequinade:  Poems.  Small  4to, 
Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

Our*  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Dolly:  A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Lily  Lass:  A Romance.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.), Works 

by: 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
—And  a Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

A History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  I A Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote.  1 Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Cam  i o I a : A Girl  with  a Fortune. 

“The  Right  Honourable.”  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregop.  — Pastimes  and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor,  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ; or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s^ 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 
of  illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.6d. 


MacDonald. — Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald, LL.D.  Ten  Vols.,  in  cloth 

case,  21s.  Or  the  Vols.  may  be  had 

separately,  grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without.  The 
Hidden  Life. 

Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The  Gospel 
Women.  A Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs. 

Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the 
Days  and  Nights.  A Book  of 
Dreams.  Roadside  Poems.  Poems 
FOR  Children. 

Vol.  4.  Parables.  Ballads.  Scotch 
Songs. 

Vols.  5 and  6.  Phantastes:  A Faerie 
Romance. 

Vol.  7.  The  Portent. 

Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant’s  Heart.  Shadows. 

Vol.  9.  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 
Key.  The  Carasoyn.  Little  Day- 
light. 

Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wow  o’  Rivven.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 


MacColl. — Mr.  Stranger’s 

Sealed  Packet : A Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  byi 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  eacn. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 
Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 
Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 

Lost  Rose. 

Magician’s  Own  Book  (The); 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic  Lantern  (The),  and  its 
Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrati'jns. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth.  Is,  6d. 
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Ma.gna  Chart  a.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia;  or.  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,65. 

Mallory’s  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d’Arthur;  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
A Selection.  Edited  by  B.  Montgome- 
RiE  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 
Man  - Hunter  (The)  : Stories 

from  the  Note-book  of  a Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  cjxtra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain, 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Fraser. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustration.s. 

A Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 
7s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad  ; or.  The  New 
Pilgrim’s  Progress : “ Mark  Twain’s 
Pleasure  Trip.” 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  III  Illustrations. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations. 

A Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illusts. 
LKe  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300 
Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 

E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

IMarlowe’s  Works.  Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Marryat(Flopence),  Novels  by.* 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  | Written  In  Fire. 

Open!  Sesame!  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards, 
2s^ 

Massinger’s  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman~^Half  a Dozen 

Daughters:  A Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Matthews?— A~ Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mayfair  Librai^~~The1 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume, 
A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times,” 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A Popular 
Abridgment  of  “Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.” 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  — Pygmalion  and 
Galatea — Charity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury, 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan’l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-T  able. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 
Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays  : Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Forensic  Anecdotes;  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.  By  Jacob  Larwood, 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood.  [Leigh, 

Jeux  d’EsprIt.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses  of  Mayfair.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea  By  William 
Senior. 

Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
Book.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous Illiists.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl..  Is.  6d. 

Menken. — Infelicia:  Poems  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A New  Edi- 
tion, with  a Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  page, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a), 
through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  “Texas  Siftings." 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. extra,  7s. 6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dopillion. 

Miller.  — Physiology  for  the 
Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  P.  Fenwick 
Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth  ex..  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,&c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Successful  Treatment  of  Le- 
prosy. ByP.  G,  Unna.  With  Notes 
by  J.  L.  Milton.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Minto. — Was  SheGood  or  Bad  ? 

A Romance.  By  William  Minto. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercourt  Rectory.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover.  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Moore  (Thomas),  WorKs  by  ; 

The  Epicurean  ; and  Alciphron.  A 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  froin  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by : 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s,  6d. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret ; or.  The 
Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure. 
With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A Life’s  Atonement.  1 A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat.  1 Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  | Hearts. 

Val  Strange.  | Cynic  Fortune. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  Be  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 

One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias,  &c.  With  Illusts. 
by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Bishops’  Bible.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 
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Murray.— A Game  of  Bluff:  A 
Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  “ A 
Dangerous  Catspaw.”  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours  with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century: 
ChoiceReadings  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell, 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  fid.  [Preparing , 

Ouida,  Novels 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6 
illustrated  boards. 

Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castle- 
maine’s  Gage. 
Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

by.  Crown  8vo, 
d.  each ; post  8vo, 
2s.  each. 

Pascarel. 

Signa.  I Ariadne. 
In  a Winter  City. 
Friendsiilp. 

Moths.  1 Bimbl. 
Pipistrello. 

In  Maremma 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P.  Ci.8vo,  Is. ; cl.,  ls.6d. 

Folle  Farine. 
TwoLIttleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 

Oberammergau. — The  Coun- 
try of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author  of  “ Walks  in  Algiers.” 
With  a Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a new  Preface 
for  1890,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Guilderoy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

Syriin.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F, 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

O’Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

A Biography.  ByT.  P.O’Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O’Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Unforeseen. 

Chance P or  Fate? 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 
Thoreau : His  Life  and  Aims : A Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way : Some  Tales  with- 
in a Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  With  9 Illustrations 
by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra, 6s.; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A Last  Love.  Translated  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  “ Rowlandson  and  his  Works,” 
“The  Life  of  Gillray,”  &c.  A New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations. 7s.  fid.  [Predarinp'. 

Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8 VO,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

O’Reilly. — Phoebe’s  Fortunes: 

A Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M’Crie, 
D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

O’Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by  : 

Songs  of  a Worker.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  FTance.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex., 10s.  6d. 

Patient’s  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S., and 
E. Knight, L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is.;  cl.  1/6. 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.  By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir*  Massingberd. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we’re  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  1 High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.  [ The  Canon’s  Ward 
Holiday  Tasks.  | Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:  A Memory.  | Carlyon’s  Year. 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck’s T utor.l  Murphy’s  Master. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  | Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Fallen  Fortunes.  | Halves. 

A County  Family.  | At  Her  Mercy. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

The  Clyffards  of  ClyfFe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.!  Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  | Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 


In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  With  17 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Burnt  Million.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Shortly, 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  “ Pears”  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.  Demy  8vo,  Is, 

Pennell  (H.  Choimondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  PennelLi 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Author 
of  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 

An  Old  Maid’s  Paradise. 

Burglars  in  Paradise. 


Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cl.  Is.  6d. 


Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows.  Fcap.  Svo, 
picture  cover,  Is. 

Lady  Lovelace.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 


Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; or.  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1S79. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
Svo, cloth  extra,  6s. 


Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  handsomely 
half-bound,  lOs.  6d. 


Poe  (Edgar  Allan) : 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Com 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s 


Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — “The 
Right  Honourable:”  A Romance  ol 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  ( The  Foreigners 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


Gerald.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Princess  Olga— Radna;  or,  The 
Great  Conspiracy  of  1S81.  By  the 
Princess  Olga,  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex,,  63, 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo , Is.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Randolph.  — Aunt  Abigail 

Dykes:  A Novel.  By  Lt.Col.  George 

Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
xtra,  7s.  6d. IShortly, 

pTeade  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.6d. 

each ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S L, 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A VVoman-Hater.  Illust.  by  Thos. 


Reade  (Charles),  continued — 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab, 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  IllustratedbyE.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readlana.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 


Bible  Characters : Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo,  leatherette.  Is. 

Reader’s  Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  1,400 
pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Riddeli  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party, 
Weird  Stories. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 

Fairy  Water. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  CountryTowns.  With  over 
50  Illustrations. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow, 
With  50  Illustrations. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With 
58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 
andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  (Major’s  Edition.)  With  37 
Woodcut  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Post  8vo,  handsomely 
half-bound  (uniform  with  Lamb’s 
**  Elia”),  23. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets’  Birds. 

The  Poets’  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects. [Preparing, 

Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuys.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2p. 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by  : 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star,” 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy:  A Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Sanson. — Seven  Generations 
of  Executioners : Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRYSANSON.  Cr.Svo, cl.ex.  3s. 6d. 


Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  I Lion  in  the  Pathf 
The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  | Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  Crown  8v0}  cloth 
Qxtra.  3s.  64. 


Science-Gossip  for  1890:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E. Taylor,  F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  Pho- 
tography,&c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ; or  5s, 
per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  1.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ; and  Vols. 
XX.  to  date,  at  5s.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding,  Is.  6d.  each.  

“Secret  Out”  Series,  The: 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.ex..  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  “ White 
Magic.”  By  W.H.Cremer.  soolllusts. 
The  Art  of  Amusing : A Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Belle w. 
With  300  Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Magician’s  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H,  Cre- 

mer.  200  Illustrations. 

S eguin  (L.  GT)7Wo rks  by  : 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts, 
and  a New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2 Maps  and  16  Illusts, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W. Senior.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s. 6d. 

Seven  Sagas  {The)  of  Prehis- 

toric  Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  “ The  Village  Life.”  Crovm 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare’s  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a photogra- 
phic process— ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
Moyr  Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s, 
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Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 
rovv;  A Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shelley. — TheCompleteWorks 

In  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son;  Shelley’s  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ; The  Wandering  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version);  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes; 
Alastor,  arid  other  Poems ; Rosalind  and 
Helen  ; Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonais,  &c. 
V'ol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  “ Revolt 
of  Islam”) ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley’s  manuscript);  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  and  1839 ; The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley’s  manuscript) ; and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.  1 1.  The  Essays ; Letters  from  Abroad  ; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 


Shepidan(Genepal). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  ; 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Own  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  27 
Maps,  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols.  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley): 

Sheridan’s  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan’s  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  lofull-pagelllusts. 
pemy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6(i, 


Sherard. — Rogues  : A Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  l3.  6d. 

Sidney’s  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
“Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards : Their  History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  With  100  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 73.  61. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  each. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Rea.dep| 
Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
L ondon.  In  One  Volume. 

Sister  Dora:  A Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  4d. ; cloth,  6d. 

Sketch  ley. — A Match  In  the 
Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d.  

^mart.^^^^lthout  L^e  or 

Licence : A Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

^mlth  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls:  A Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time,  With  130 
Illusts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d. 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  ckrth  gilt,  6s. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
Vv^ith  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  6s. 

Society  Fn  London.  By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Crown  8vo,  Is.  j 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L. 
DE  Beaufort.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  63. 
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Society  out  of  Town.  By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  “ So- 
ciety in  London.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. IPreparing. 

Somerset.— Songs  of  Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  63. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 
ology : An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  5s. 
Speight  (T.  VV.),  Novels  by: 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Wife  or  No  Wife?  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp.  Is.  6d. 

A Barren  Title.  Crown  8vo,  cl..  Is.  6d. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A Barren 
Title.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Spenser  for  Children.  By  M. 
H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

Stageland  : Curious  Habits  and 

Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Twelfth 
Thousand.  Fcap.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 
of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 
A Novel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R. Louis), Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels  with  a Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  Eighth  Edition.  With 
a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.  Fourth  Edition. 
WithFrontispiece  by  WalterCrane. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  continued — 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
Filth  Edition. 

The  Silverado  Squatters.  With 
Frontispiece.  Third  Edition. 

The  Merry  Men.  Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.  Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  & Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto  : Sixth  Edition. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
MERN.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6(1. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

in  a Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s.  _ 

Strange  Secrets.  Told  by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
RYAT,  James  Grant,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  

Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  by  Wm.  Hone.  With  140 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6(1. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of 

London : A Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean) : — 

Swift’s  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  “ Gulliver’s  Travels.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  [Shortly, 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C.), 

Wor*ks  by: 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 
of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
Atasanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series, 
Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.6d.. 
Both  well:  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  : An  Essay.  {See 
Vol.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman’s  Works.) 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  Gs. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,  63. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

A Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s. 

A Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Locrine : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  63. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  73. 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students’ 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  j.  Addington 
Symonds.  Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax’s  (Dr.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland  ■ 
son’s  droll  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and 
a Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Rotten. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra*  7s.  6d. 

Taine’s  Histblny  of  English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

T aylor’s  'Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor ]Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.j,  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  loolllusts. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them : A Handbook 
for  Students.  With  33i_Illustrations. 
The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s, 


Taylor’s  (Tom)  Historical 

Dramas:  “Clancarty,”  “Jeanne 

Dare,”  “ ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,”  “ The 
Fool’s  Revenge,”  “ Arkwright’s  Wife,’* 
“Anne  Boleyn,’’  “ Plot  and  Passion.’* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each.  ^ 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63^^ 

Thackeray  an  a:  Notes  and  Anec- 

dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading".  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d.. 

T h alri es. — A~N e w Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Thames.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 
With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by; 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cressida.  1 Proud  Maisie. 
The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A Fight  for  Life : 

A Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson’sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter), Works  by  ; 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  many  Illusts. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentriff 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  ol 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  Illustar 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marion  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

John  Caldigate.  | American  Senator 

T rollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel’s  Progress.  | Anne  Furness. 

Trollope (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 
Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farnell’s  Folly: 

A Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).  — Mis- 
tress Judith:  A Novel.  By  C.  C, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  | Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City.  I Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Disappeared.  1 TheHuguenotFamily 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 
Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari. — A Double  Bond.  By  L. 

ViLLARi.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

Walford  (Edw.,  M.A.), Works  by  : 

Walford’s  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdom (1890)  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c.,  of  more  than 
12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Thirtieth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  50s. 
Walford’s  Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  321D0  cloth,  Ig, 


Walford  (Edward),  continued — 
Walford’s  Shilling  Baronetage (1890). 
Containing  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
ices, Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Walford’s  Shilling  Knightage  (1890>. 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  cf 
the  Knights  ot  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 
Walford’s  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  of  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is. 
Walford’s  Complete  Peerage,  Baron 
etage,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Walford’s  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890). 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A Biography.  PostSvo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Tales  of  ourGreat  Families.  A New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTHORN- 
BURY.  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton’sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6(L 

Walt  Whitman,  F^ems  by 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 

Wanderer’s  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo  , cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities, 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwooi^s 
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Wanderer’s  Library,  continued — 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
TEGG.  With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap 
Jack.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 
The  Vv'orld  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 
The  Genial  Showman  : Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Kingston.  With  a Frontispiece. 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.  With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
HEW.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner. — A Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

Warrants,  8cc. : — 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  1.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 
Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3 feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Price  53. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  IS. ; cloth.  Is.  6d.  

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 

tery and  Porcelain;  or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a List  01 
Marks.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4^6(1. 
W h i st  I e r’  s~(  M r . )~^  T e n o’clock. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper, 


Whist.  — How  to  Play  Solo 
Whist.  By  A.  S.  Wilks  and  C.  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

White. — The  Natural  History 
of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White, 
M.A.  Edited  by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper 
and  half-bound,  2s. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by : 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d, 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Making,  and  of  their  Practical  Uses. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  9s.  [Preparing, 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A Popular 
History  of  Development.  3rd  Ed. 
With  259  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s. 6d. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note- 
book. Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Gr.  8yo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s, 
Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
T reat  them.  With  numerous  Illus- 

trations.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  b^Ti 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A Novel.  By 

Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23, 

Wood(H.F.),DetectiveStoriesby: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each  ; post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 
or.  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt,F.S.A, 
Yates  (Edmun.d),  Novels  by  : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Land  at  Last.  1 The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.  Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Phllistia. 
Babylon. 

In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 


For  Maimie’s  Sake. 
The  Devil’s  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 


BY  DUTTON  COOK, 
Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES, 
Hearts  of  Gold. 


BY  REV,  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT  & J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Luc  raft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  In  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster,  j Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then, 
Herr  Paulus.|For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

A Child  of  Nature.  I God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.  j Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt.  I Masterof  the  Mine 

The  New  Abelard  | Heir  of  Linne. 


BY  HALL  CAINE, 

The  Shadoiv  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  1 Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina.  ] Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
“ I Say  No.” 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of 
Cain. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 


BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET, 
The  Evangelist;  or.  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE, 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETH AM-EDW ARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E,  FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua.  | A Real  Que^^^. 
One  by  One.  | King  or  Knave 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph, 

David  Poindexter’s  DisappearancSs 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELQW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord? 

“ My  Love  !” 
lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 


BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open  ! Sesame ! 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Lifers  Atonement.  1 Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A Model  Father.  1 Hearts. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
main  e’s  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Naprax- 


TwoLittieWooden 

Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma 
JOthmar. 

• Guilderoy. 


BY  MARGARET  A.  RAUL, 
Gentle  and  Simple. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 

Walter’s  Word. 
Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted 
By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

From  Exile. 


A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

TheCanon’sWard. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
In  Peril  and  Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Mystery  of 
Mlrbridge. 


BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  | The  Foreigners. 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 


BY  CHARLES  RE  ABE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  WoflTlngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  | Foul  Play. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long, 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation 

The  Wandering  Heir.  I A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater.  | Readiana. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Jilt. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  JOHN  SA  UNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  I Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  j Sebastian. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALB. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | Cressida. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.  1 Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

I The  Land  Leaguers. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE, 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  1 Mabei’s  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER’TYTLER, 
Mistress  Judith. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued-^ 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  1 Saint  Mungo’s  City 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  ] Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhail  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


BY  EDMOND  ABOUT, 

The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carriyon.  | Confidences. 

BY  MRS,  ALEXANDER, 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 
Valerie’s  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 

Philistia.  I The  Devil’s  Die. 

Babylon.  1 This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Malmie’s  Sake. 


BY  REV,  S,  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

B Y FRA  NK^BA  RRE  TT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 


BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT  & J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  | My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Theiema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years’  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man’s  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE, 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  | Flip. 

Maruja.  ] A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES. 

Uncle  San?  at  Home. 


BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Shadow  of 
the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor.  ....... 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 


The  Martyrdom 
of  Madeline. 
Annan  V/ater. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heirof  LInno 


BY  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  1 The  Deemster 
BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  “ Black  Prince.” 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  1 Juliet’s  Guardian. 

BY  MRS.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

BY  M ACL  AREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 


BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 


BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 

New  Magdalen 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
“ I Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.  | Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 


MORTIMER  & FRANCES  COLLINS, 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  | Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN, 

Every  Inch  a Soldier. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  1 Paul  Foster’s  Daughtert 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I Circe’s  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nickleby 
BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter. 

Caught  at  Last ! 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

BY  CONAN  DOYLE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A Point  of  Honour.  I Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETH AM-EDW ARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  | Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilot^n. 

Polly.  I Fatal  ^ero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 


I Queen  Cophetua. 

King  or  Knave. 

I Romances  of  Lav/. 


BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the 
World  Say  P 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 

In  PasturesGreen 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart’s  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart. 


n Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream, 

A Hard  Knot. 
Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr  Austin’s  Guests.  | James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s  Bayou.  1 Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every  Day  Papers. 


Cheap  Popular  NovELSt^continued^ 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 


BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD, 
The  Tenth  Earl. 


J5y  JULIAN  1 
Garth. 

ElllceQuentIn. 
Fortune’s  Fool, 
Miss  Cadogna. 
David  Poindexter’s 
The  Spectre  of  th 


TA  WTHORNE. 
Sebastian  Stroma 
Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love — or  a Name. 
; Disappearance, 
e Camera. 


BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  BIron. 


BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thorn icroft’s  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned.  \ That  other  Person 
BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught^ 

BY  MARK  KERSHA  W, 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 
Passion’s  Slave. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle 


BY  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LIN  SKILL. 

In  Exchange  for  a Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord?  1 Paston  Carew 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

“My  Love.”  | lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Dear  LadyDisdain 
The  Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 


Miss  Misanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 
Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 
Camlola, 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 


BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID, 
The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H,  MALLOCK, 

The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!  Sesame.  I Fighting  the  Air. 
A Harvest  of  Wild  Written  in  Fire. 
Oats.  I 

BY  J.  MASTERMANi 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS, 


A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  I Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderfui. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement  Hearts. 

A Model  Father.  Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  A Bit  of  Human 
Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

By theGateof the  First  Person  Sin* 
Val  Strange  [Sea.  gular. 

Old  Blazer’s  Hero.  Cynic  Fortune. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

by  henry  MURRAY, 

A Game  of  Bluff. 

by  ALICE  O' HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  1 Chance?  or  Fate? 

BY  GEORGES  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 
Whiteladies.  | The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY, 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 

Held  in  Bondage.  TwoLittleWooden 


Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idaiia. 

Cecil  Castle- 
main  e’s  Gage. 
Tricotrin.  | Puck. 
Foile  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa.  [ine. 

Princess  Naprax- 
In  a Winter  City, 


Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi.  1 Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 

Ouidas  Wisdom, 
V\/it,and  Pathos. 


BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL, 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd. 


A County  Family 
At  Her  Mercy. 


APerfectTreasure  A Woman’s  Ven 
Bentinck’s  Tutor.  geance. 
Murphy’s  Master.  1 Cecil’s  Trysts 


Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline’s  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but 
Won.  1 The  M> 
BY  C.  L. 

Lady  Lovelace. 


Mirk  Abbey. 

Less  Black  than 
We’re  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Cariyon’s  Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some  Private 
Views. 

From  Exile. 

A Grape  from  a 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit : A Memory. 
The  Canon’s  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  T asks. 
Glow-worm  Tales' 
5tery  of  Mirbridge. 
PIRKIS, 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE, 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 


BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  | The  Foreigners 
Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  | Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Simpleton.  I A Woman-Hater*. 
Readiana.  | The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other* 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.  | Fairy  Water. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL, 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star.” 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  1 Two  Dreamers. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather,  | The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Heart  Salvage,  j Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells.l  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Tales  of  To-day. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY, 

A Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT, 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
TheGolden  Hoop.  | By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

by  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  | Prince  Otto. 

by  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  | Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 

A Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORN  BURY, 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness,  i Mabel’s  Progress.  | 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued’^ 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Frau  Frohmann.  1 Marion  Fay. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers.!  John  Caldigato 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF.  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  | A Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  1 Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Lady  Bell.  | Noblesse  Oblige^ 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  | Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 

The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,Love&Theologv. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  | Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 
Bret  Harte. 

A Day’s  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced  ! By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
luLiAN  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds. 
By  Charles  James. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 
Tom  Jerrold. 

Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  Justin 
H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ByW.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
T rooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis 
Bi  ble  Characters.  By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.  By  R.  H.  Sherard, 

The  Dagonet  Reciter.  ByG.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
The  Sandycroft  Mystery.  By  T.  W. 
Speight. 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 
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